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The Wall Street Tragedy 


The deed is the deliberate expression, in so-called “direct action,’ of dema- 
gogic politics and demagogic journalism. The constant branding of Wall Street 
as a sink of iniquity and a lair of thieves reaps its horrible harvest in the destroy- 
ing bomb of the anarchist.—Brooklyn (N. Y.) Daily Eagle. 


ALL STREET has long accepted with perfect meekness the 
bad reputation given it by all those who seek to make political 
or personal capital by attacking that locality as the center 

of the “money power.” Men eminent in public life have joined in 
this attack, and investigating committees of the House and Senate 
have sought, and not infrequently with success, to make political 
capital by turning the searchlight of public investigation upon the 


doings of the street. One of the most notable examples of this was 
the investigation of the Pujo Committee prior to the enactment of 
the Federal Reserve Act. This investigation started out on the 
hypothesis that there was a “money power” which must be curbed, 
proved its case, and then proceeded to cure this evil by the enact- 
ment of the Federal Reserve Law. It was a piece of cheap politics, 
though not lacking in spectacular and effective appeal to a public 
mind constantly inflamed with these demagogic attacks. 

Wall Street never seemed to take any special pains to repel the 
assaults made upon it by politicians. Whether this was due to the 
fact that it was nobody’s business in particular to undertake this 
task, or because of indifference, or because of the fear of defending 
a locality with so bad a name, does not appear. At all events, Wall 
Street was silent. 

It is therefore not to be wondered at that the public gradually 
attached to Wall Street the same ill reputation given it by the dema- 
gogic politicians. Nor is it specially surprising that those who 
regard the whole capitalistic system as iniquitous should conclude 
that a physical blow at its most conspicuous center would be the 
most effective way of calling attention to this evil system. ‘The 
tragedy of September, therefore, in which a number of people lost 
their lives and many others were injured, was in part due no doubt 
to the inflammatory attacks upon Wall Street made by demagogic 
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politics and demagogic journalism. And for this the public which 
tolerates this sort of thing, and seems to approve of it, must be held 
strictly to account. If we applaud the sowing of the doctrine of 
class hatred, we cannot complain of the harvest which it must inevi- 
tably bring. 

€ 


Capital and Labor 


There is no reason why the sharp division between the owner of capital 
and those who work its machinery should be maintained. Under an ideal capi- 
talistic system every worker would be a capitalist and every capitalist would be 
a worker. And this is an ideal quite within the bounds of possibility. 


—‘“The Case for Capitalism,” by Hartley Withers. 


IKE many ideal conceptions, this one may prove less perfect 
in application than it appears in contemplation. The fact is 
that the wage-earner enjoys an enviable exemption from many 

of the trials and perplexities which beset the capitalist, especially 
where the latter is not merely an investor but himself the director 
of enterprises for whose success he may be largely responsible. Then 
there are the by no means inconsiderable worries of making out re- 
ports to the various governments regarding taxation and other 
matters. Employees, with their wages in hand, can dwell in se- 
curity, while often the employer must feel deep anxiety as to his 
ability to meet future payrolls or to keep the concern out of bank- 
ruptcy. The large annual mortality among business enterprises 
of all sorts proves this to be no idle fear. 

When, therefore, employees become part or entire owners of the 
establishment in which they are employed they must expect to as- 
sume duties and obligations from which they now are free. But by 
incurring these greater risks and worries they will at the same time 
be given the opportunity of acquiring through this disciplinary 
process the skill which would help them to surmount these new dif- 
ficulties. Probably, in the long run, the result would be to make 
the workers in industry more self-reliant than they now are. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that while becoming part owners em- 
ployees as a whole might gain a larger share of the profits than they 
now receive, in individual cases there would be serious losses and 
some resultant hardship. 

The real gain from the proposed change would probably come 
from the increased interest it would stimulate among workers, in 
the feeling that it would give them that they were working for them- 
selves to a greater extent than formerly. Perhaps they might in- 
cidentally learn also that the réle of owner has its drawbacks as well 
as its advantages. 
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Mr. Withers says that his ideal is within the bounds of possi- 
bility. Its realization depends upon the ability of wage-earners to 
save and the awakening among them of a desire to become investors 
in the industries in which they are employed. This should tend to 
remove some of the real or fancied barriers which now separate 
employers and employees into distinct classes whose interests are 
assumed to be more or less antagonistic. 


& 


Strikes as a Remedy 


T has been frequently pointed out that strikes are an evidence of 
prosperity, since these manifestations of industrial unrest are 
most common when labor is well employed. But little unemploy- 

ment also means, as a rule, good wages. At present, wages are high, 
at least in terms of dollars, though the actual wages as expressed 
in terms of what the dollar will buy make a less favorable showing. 
There is not much unemployment, taking the country all over. And 
while at the moment of writing there are no widespread strikes such 
as tie up whole industries and transportation, there are a good many 
strikes of rather large proportions in various localities. 

Considerable trouble is being experienced by street railway 
companies in keeping their men satisfied. The street railways are 
somewhat in the same predicament as the freight and passenger 
railways; their costs and wages have gone up, but in some cases they 
have been denied what they claim is the only remedy—an advance 
in fares. 

Their problem is perhaps harder than that of the other trans- 
portation lines, for the reason that they do not sustain such an 
important relation to the community at large, and because they lack 
the political power inherent in the large numbers of railway em- 
ployees engaged on the great transportation lines. 

Public sentiment had been aroused against both these systems 
of transportation because of financial exploitation and more or less 
disregard of the public welfare. The big railway systems have 
quite generally removed these objections by more seemly behavior, 
and the street railways, though somewhat belatedly, are trying to 
follow their good example. 

In seeking to fix the blame for conditions causing men to quit 
work in a body it is quite customary to charge it all to capitalism 
or to labor. But few seem to realize the culpability of the public 
generally. If we permitted great financiers to make the railways 
their financial footballs for years, who is to blame? Do the citizens 
who sit still and allow the financial squeezing of a street railway to 
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proceed until it is squeezed dry have any just grounds for complaint 
against others when the service becomes wretched and the employees 
quit work? And if no other remedy for the high cost of operation 
exists save through increased fares, are not the people themselves 
to blame for allowing politicians to prevent the application of this 
remedy in the hope of forcing municipal ownership and operation? 

In the case of strikes in all public utility enterprises the public 
can hardly hope to escape responsibility. All of these cases require 
alert attention on the part of the public. If underlying conditions 
are wrong, they should be investigated and justice done. As clearly 
should it be the rule to deny advance in wages, where not justified, 
under the threat of coercion of any kind. 

The responsibility of the public with reference to strikes in 
private industries is less evident, and here the common sense of fair- 
ness of employers and employees must be relied on for the main- 
tenance of amicable relations. 

Where labor has a real grievance as regards general working 
conditions, hours, or wages, the complaint should be thoroughly 
investigated and the remedy applied if one is possible. If the com- 
plaint is without just cause, it should be ignored. All this is plati- 
tudinous, of course; and yet there remains little else to be said. 

We shall approach nearer the reign cf industrial peace when 
labor, capital and the public all have a clearer conception of their 
obligations and greater determination of fulfilling them. 


& 


Retaliatory Policy Against Foreign 
Branches of American Banks 


HE policy of foreign nations in restricting the operations of 
branches of our banks just as we restrict their branches goes 
steadily forward. One of the latest examples of the applica- 

tion of this policy occurred in the British West Indies, where the 
branch of a New York bank was informed that it would not be al- 
lowed to receive deposits. There is some belief that similar restric- 
tions are to be imposed upon the branches of our banks in other 
British colonies, and probably throughout that empire generally. 
As long ago as 1911, the editor of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
pointed out that our restrictions against branches of foreign banks 
was certain to provoke a policy of retaliation, and has repeatedly 
urged since that time that our banking laws be liberalized in that 
respect. Nine years ago the matter was of far less importance than 
itis now. Our banking and commercial relations with foreign coun- 
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tries have developed to an extent which demands a more enlightened 
view of the question than the restrictive legislation represents. 

The subject would appear to be one inviting careful investiga- 
tion and study and might with propriety receive the attention of 
the American Bankers’ Association and of organizations interested 
in the promotion of American commerce with foreign countries. 

Intelligent legislation on the subject cannot be had until we 
have a knowledge of the present status of the laws of other countries 
relating to our banks, as well as the state laws which restrict the 
operations of branches of foreign banks here. It would serve a use- 
ful purpose also if some definite expressions of opinion could be 
collated showing the views of American and foreign bankers with 
respect to the matter. Do American banks want complete liberty 
of operation in other countries? Do they value this freedom so 
highly as to be willing to exchange for it like privileges to foreign 
banks having branches in the United States? How do the govern- 
ments of the world view the subject as a part of their general eco- 
nomic policies? 

The policy of restriction and retaliation in regard to branch 
banking savors much of the practice of economic boycotting and 
trade wars. It is not an enlightened policy, and should be aban- 
doned. The change need not be urged on altruistic or international 
grounds. It is quite sufficient to know that if we ourselves would 
take a more liberal attitude toward branches of foreign banks this 
would tend to insure a friendlier attitude on the part of foreign 
countries toward our branches. This greater freedom of financial 
operations by these enterprising banks would improve immensely 
the financial and commercial relations between all countries. In 
the present stage of the world’s business nothing is to be gained by 
throwing a monkey-wrench into the financial machinery. The 
mechanism is creaking badly and needs oiling. Reciprocity instead 
of retaliation is the policy dictated by enlightened self-interest and 
hy common sense. 


& 


Co-operation in International Banking 


NE of the latest developments of our international financial 
relations consists of the organization of banks under joint 
American and foreign auspices for the purpose of conducting 

business in various quarters of the world. This is a development 
which may be expected to continue, especially if the alliances already 
formed work out satisfactorily. 

Obviously, such an arrangement has certain advantages. Take 

the Near East, for example. The Greek and Italian banks, owing 
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to their being in closer touch with that part of the world, have a 
better understanding of the financial and commercial conditions in 
that part of the world than could rightfully be expected of American 
banks. On the other hand, the American banks at this time may 
be in a position greatly to supplement the services which the Greek 
and Italian banks are able to render. There would thus appear a 
real basis for international co-operation between the banks of the 
countries named and those of the United States. The example 
given could no doubt be multiplied several times. 

Both from a business standpoint and viewed as a means of bet- 
tering international relations, such co-operation would seem to have 
much to commend it. Propinquity usually means a better under- 
standing of conditions, of credits, trade and language. American 
banks, through co-operating with native banks in a joint organiza- 
tion, might make much better progress in some quarters than where, 
with limited experience in the foreign field, they attempt to set up 
their own independent institutions. Such co-operation ought to 
work well enough in those countries especially requiring additional 
banking facilities, and where there exists a basis of co-operation 
between the banks of the United States and those of other countries. 

As regards the banks of the United States and of Great Brit- 
ain such a basis hardly exists. Each country has great and strong 
banks, and each no doubt wishes to develop its own independent 
policy of international banking. Of course, within certain well- 
defined limits, very close co-operation has long existed between 
American and British banks, and such co-operation may be ex- 
pected to continue. 

There are many sections of the world where American and 
local banks could unite in carrying on operations to the mutual 
advantage of all concerned. Such banking co-operation has already 
begun in several quarters, and it may be expected to develop in 
accordance with the need for it and as experience proves its success. 


& 


Banks Extending Their Bond Business 


N separating its securities business from its general operations the 
Guaranty Trust Company of NewYork has taken a step which 
indicates the importance which the handling of securities has 

reached as a function of American banking. A similar course had 
already been pursued by a number of other leading American banks. 
It is announced that the business heretofore conducted by the bond 
department of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York will be 
taken over by the Guaranty Company of New York, the 
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entire capital stock of which is owned by the Guaranty Trust 
Company. There will be no change in the policy or management. 
This separation is therefore one of corporate organization only, 
and is made because the great growth of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany’s business in securities has made necessary a type of organ- 
ization which is free to render the fullest scope of services by 
means of its own branch offices throughout the country. 

The growth of the investment business of banks and trust com- 
panies constitutes one of the remarkable phases of recent banking 
history in the United States. This particular phase of banking 
service is by no means exclusively confined to the great banks in the 
large cities, but a growing number of comparatively small institu- 
tions are coming to act as retail distributors of high-grade invest- 
ment securities. This development would seem to constitute a 
natural and healthful extension of the ordinary functions of a bank. 
As the individual turns to a bank for credit, what more obvious than 
that he should likewise go to the bank when he himself has funds 
to lend out? 

Of course the contention is made that a bank being a dealer in 
liquid credit should keep itself clear of fixed investments. There 
is also the objection that banks may have, in some cases, a tendency 
to recommend the purchase of securities they want to get rid of 
rather than those they really believe that the investor ought to buy. 
As this objection constitutes an indictment against the probity of 
bankers as a class, it is rather too sweeping to warrant denial. 
Probably the very reverse of this disposition would obtain among 
bankers, and that they would be extremely cautious about recom- 
mending other than the highest type of securities, because they 
would understand well enough that only in this way could they 
keep their most valuable asset—the good will of the community. 

The old idea, that in establishing a bond department a bank 
thus endangered its deposits, appears to be pretty well exploded. 
Plenty of banks have found that, in actual practice, their selling 
of securities increases their deposits. It is certain enough that 
if the activities of the banks in this direction should result in 
greatly adding to the number of investors (and this result must 
be inevitable) the number of bank depositors and the volume of 
deposits as well would both show gains, for savers and investors are 
the classes whence bank depositors and deposits are recruited. 

If by using the banks to distribute securities at retail the 
volume of salable investment securities should be largely increased, 
the existing bond houses and investment concerns would be the 
gainers, for they would do more business. These institutions ren- 
der a most necessary expert service, and as first-hand buyers of 
bonds in large volume they must be equipped to make investiga- 
tions and to exercise judgment quite beyond the capacity of the 
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ordinary bank. But when the bond and investment houses have 
performed this indispensable service, they might well utilize the 
numerous banks with their immense clientele as auxiliaries in the 
distribution of the securities, which would go to the banks with this 
stamp of expert approval and to the public with this plus the 
prestige conferred by being offered through a local bank. 

The beneficial results would consist of a further development 
of the savings habit, the gradual building up of a permanent class 
of investors, with the great help both to our foreign and domestic 
industrial and commercial situation which would certainly flow 
from these sources. 

The smaller banks engaging in the security business have 
not a sufficient volume of it to warrant them in organizing a 
separate corporation to handle it as has been done by the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, but many banks have established well-equip- 
ped bond departments which are rendering a service of great value 
to the community. No doubt, in the case of an organization like 
the Guaranty Trust Company, this business can be most efficiently 
handled through a special type of corporation. But whether the 
selling of securities is to be conducted through a bond department 
or a specially organized corporation owned by the shareholders 
of a bank, the public will know that in either case they are dealing 
with a concern carrying definite responsibilities. 


& 


Proposed Cancellation of Europe’s In- 
debtedness to the United States 


HE Brussels Financial Conference served to revive the pro- 
posal that the amount of war loans owing by several Euro- 
pean nations to the United States should be cancelled. In 

favor of this proposal the argument runs something to this effect: 
the United States did not come into the war until about the time 
it was reaching the tinal stages and did not make anything like the 
same contribution in men or money as did the nations of Europe 
involved in the controversy; therefore, we should make up for this 
deficiency by foregoing repayment of the debt to us. It is also 
contended, in justification of this rather unusual proposal, that 
since Great Britain and France will be unable to collect large 
amounts due them from some of the other European nations, they 
can hardly be expected to pay what they owe the United States. 
In examining this appeal to American generosity, two as- 
pects of the case are to be considered. First, the avpeal may rest 
upon purely sentimental grounds. Both France and Great Britain 
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have been sorely tried by the war, and are therefore deserving of 
our sympathetic co-operation. No other opportunity for showing 
this sympathy in a practical form compares with that of either 
forgiving these debts altogether or postponing their payment, both 
interest and principal, to an indefinite time. This view has much 
to recommend it, although in not every case does refusal to ask for 
payment of a debt justly due excite feelings of gratitude and 
friendship in the minds of the recipients of such favors. Looked 
at from a purely business standpoint, the proposal does not show 
up quite so well. To begin with, both France and Great Britain, 
despite the tremendous losses sustained in the war, are nations of 
great wealth, possessed of immense colonial territories, no small 
part of which was gained in the course of the war. That they will 
be able to pay their debts in full, with time to do so, can not be 
doubted. As,a matter of sound business and financial policy, as 
a matter of self-interest to these countries, they can not afford to 
adopt or even to countenance any other policy. 

Just now the United States is being looked to as the chief 
source of supply for European nations desiring credit. But what 
expectation of success can rest upon a plea of inability to pay on 
the part of the two foremost European nations? Many of us 
here in the United States are laboring with voice and pen in an 
effort to create in this country a favorable disposition toward the 
buying of European securities. But what hope of success can we 
have when it is once understood that while these securities may be 
sold here they may never be paid? 

For the sake of Great Britain and France, for the sake of all 
countries hoping to procure loans in the United States, it must be 
plainly said that these covert suggestions looking toward debt 
repudiation are exceedingly harmful. It is going to be no easy 
task at the best to create in the United States a wide market for 
European securities. With talk of repudiation, it will be impos- 
sible to do anything in that direction. 

In a very practical way by paying the Anglo-French loan 
due here last month France and Great Britain showed not only 
their intention and willingness to pay us what they owe but also 
the ability to do so. That is the best way to preserve credit, and 
the surest basis for asking fresh loans. 

It must be said, however, that America does owe an obligation 
both to France and to Great Britain and to our own people as 
well. That obligation consists of the duty of handling these loans 
with careful regard to the welfare of our creditors. To insist on 
immediate payment is not only harsh but probably under all the cir- 
cumstances unjust as well. It is also poor business policy. Indeed, 
since sound business relations should rest upon a basis of regard 
for the welfare of those with whom you deal, it is probably un- 

3 
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necessary to invoke any other consideration in handling this matter. 
Very likely the leading financial authorities of Kurope coin- 
cide with the views above expressed, for they thoroughly recognize 


the foundations of credit. 


But the proposal that the United 


States should forego the collection of its European loans alto- 


gether is revived from time to time in quite high circles. 


The 


proposal is injurious, and to none more so than the very nations in 
whose behalf the proposal is put forth. 


ay 


Neglected Banking Opportunities 


Some Thoughts Provoked by a Study of the Report of the 
Postmaster General 


By John Kane Mills 


T HERE are four possible titles to 


this article, viz.: “Uncle Sam as 
a Banker,” “Leakage of Foreign 
Exchange Through the Post Office,” 
“Are the Banks Doing Their Duty to 
the Public?”, and “Neglected Banking 


Opportunities.” These four different, 
yet co-related, trains of thought are 
brought to the attention of any student 
of American banking conditions through 
a perusal of the report of the Postmas- 
ter General. The purely banking fig- 
ures of the report, which jump out of 
the printed page and register them- 
selves on the mind with an exclamation 
point, are the following: Deposits in 
postal savings banks exceed $167,000,- 
000; domestic money orders amount to 
over $1,000,000,000 a year; the Post 
Office sent nearly $29,000,000 out of 
the United States and got only a little 
more than $5,000,000 back; lastly, there 
was a profit in the money order busi- 
ness of over $7,000,000. 

These figures will probably cause a 
first feeling of gratification to the aver- 
age citizen. Here is a department of 
the Government that is not only render- 


ing service, but is doing business at a 
profit. The poor man can have a bank 
account in any one of some 6,000 post 
offices in the United States without the 
formality of an introduction, without an 
embarrassing question as to the probable 
size of his deposit and with the assur- 
ance that interest will be automatically 
credited to him. He can send money 
not only all over the United States, but 
to any foreign country, with safety and 
dispatch. Yet, when the figures are 
analyzed, it will be seen that private 
enterprise is more efficient in these de- 
partments than is the Government; that 
the Post Offiie does nothing that the 
private banker is not equipped to do, 
and that the banker can and does do a 
similar business in a far more economi- 
cal way to the public at large. Post 
office banking and postal transmission 
of money is not economically sound. 
Why, then, is there such a huge busi- 
ness in money orders? 

Before answering this question, a 
study of the figures will be advantage- 


ous. The following table is made up 
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from an abstract of the Post Office bal- 
ance sheet: 


TOTAL MONEY ORDER BUSINESS 
FISCAL YEAR 1919 


Money orders issued 
in the U. S 

Foreign money 
ders issued 


$1,120,546,968 
28,831,960 


$1,149,378,928 


Foreign money 


ders paid 5,434,547 


GENERAL MONEY ORDER REVENUE 
ACCOUNT 


Audited revenues— 
Fee for issuing do- 
mestic mo’y orders. $8,637,064 
Fees for issuing for- 
eign money orders. 345,860 
Commission allowed 
U. 8S. for payment 
of orders issued in 
foreign countries... 
Gain on foreign exch. 
Gain on conversion of 
funds. 


53,408 
582,067 


$9,669,664 
Audited expenditure— 

Commission allowed 

postmasters for issu- 

ing money orders. .$2,015,612 
Commission allowed 

foreign countries for 

payment of orders 

issued in the U. S.. 113,710 
Interests on deferred 

paym’ts to Norway. 42,737 
Incidental expenses... 268 


$2,172,330 
Losses— 


Burglary, fire 


Bad “debts, ete. 
late p. m. 
accounts .. 2,994 
Compromise 
debts. 

Balance 
postmasters 27 


10,671 2,183,001 





Revenue from _ the 
order business 


money 
$7,486,663 


There were issued in the fiscal year 
1919, 132,587,919 domestic money or- 
ders. The average face value was $8.46. 
For the accommodation of having the 
Post Office write a check, the public 
paid on an average of six and a half 
cents per check. The average face 
value of each foreign money order is- 
sued was $16.95, and the average cost 


was twenty cents. Including the fees 
a 


paid by the public and the gain through 
foreign exchange, out not including in- 
terest on the money while in transit, 
the foreign business of the Post Office 
was conducted at a profit of 3.3 per 
cent., which is rather a large fee to pay 
for the privilege of transferring funds 
to foreign parts. 

There are many bankers who would 
enjoy writing checks all day if they not 
only had the use of the public’s money 
until the checks were finally presented 
for payment, but, in addition, were paid 
six and a half cents apiece to write 
them. 

It is therefore evident that the money 
order business now transacted by the 
Post Office is an attractive field, not only 
in its totals, but in the larger sense that 
there are a great many people in Amer- 
ica who ought to have bank accounts 
and who do not avail themselves of a 
bank’s conveniences. In this connec- 
tion, the figures for the postal savings 
banks are of interest. At the close of 
the fiscal year 1919, there were 565,509 
depositors, with $167,323,260 to their 
eredit. Thus the average per capita 
deposit was $295.88. Now, there are 
approximately the same number of na- 
tional banks as there are post offices, 
viz.: about 7.000. If postal banks were 
eliminated, the average gain to each na- 
tional bank in average deposits would 
be $24,000, provided that all these de- 
posits were shifted to national banks. 
In its aggregate, the gain of $167,000,- 
000 of new money by the banks would 
to some extent relieve the credit strin- 
gency and at all times could be profit- 
ably employed. 

No statistics are available of the loca- 
tion of postal savings accounts by 
states. The money order figures, how- 
ever, have been divided up not only by 
grand divisions of the country, but also 
by states. A comparison of amounts 
and population, therefore, will be of in- 
terest in order to show whether any 
particular section of the country is back- 
ward in banking education. The follow- 
ing table is based on post office figures 
regarding amounts and on estimates of 
population as given out by the Census 
Bureau: 
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DOMESTIC MONEY ORDERS ISSUED 


Number 


9,155,934 
25,376,884 
34,381,281 
38,161,323 
13,725,919 
10,832,729 

953,849* 


New England States..... $ 
Fastern States 

Southern States 

Middle Western States... 
Western States 

Pacific States 

Insular Possessions* 


Totals 132,587,919 


* Includes sums forwarded to soldiers. 
+ Excludes insular possessions. 


Every man, woman and child in the 
United States transfers on the average 
of $10.49 once a year. The per capita 
amount so transferred runs about even 
for four grand divisions of the country 
and varies perceptibly in only two. 
These are the South and the Pacific 
Coast States. The low rate for the 
South can be accounted for by the large 
number of negroes, whose average 
wealth is small and who through illit- 
eracy and a disinclination to travel, to- 
gether with weak family feeling and a 
lower scale of living, are not in the 
habit of sending money away. The high 
rate per capita for the Pacific States is 
probably due to the scarcity of banks 
or to an unwillingness to make use of 
banking facilities. If, however, the 
average of each money order be taken 
as a criterion of the country’s relative 
prosperity, it will be seen that although 
the Eastern States lead, yet that the 
Pacific States are a close second. aearly 
a dollar ahead of the next competitor, 
New England, and more than a dollar 
ahead of the average. The figures for 
the insular possessions are given simply 
for reference and must not be taken as 
authoritative, as over $27,000,000 of the 
$35,000,000 is made up of the item 
“Postal Agency, France,’ through 
which medium passed most of the money 
transferred to soldiers by their rela- 
tives, and vice versa. 

Having thus ascertained the facts, it 
would seem that here was a field which 
the banks, especially those in the coun- 
try, should invade. It is not economical 
for the nation, as a whole, that citizens 


$1,120,546,968 


Per 

Population Capita 
7,447,000 

24,909,000 
29,466,000 
28,429,000 
9,424,000 

7,185,000 


Value 


$1,639,203 
255,863,079 
249,560,905 
292,248,303 

99,809,011 
106,394,864 

35,031,700* 


Average 
$ 8.92 
10.09 
7.24 
7.92 
7.29 
9.82 

36.73* 


$ 8.46 


$10.96 
10.27 
8.47 
10.28 
10.61 
14.81 


106,871,000+ 


$10.49 


should pay the Government $9,000,000 
to do a service which many established 
banks would do and be glad to do for 
nothing. Furthermore, the mere fact 
that banks sought the business of fur- 
nishing cashiers’ checks for the pay- 
ment of accounts due at a distance 
would bring the public in closer touch 
with their local financial institutions 
and inevitably eventually increase the 
number of depositors. There is no re- 
liable estimate of the amount of money 
hidden away in the stocking behind the 
loose brick in the fireplace. The fact 
that there is over $54 of money and 
notes in circulation per capita in the 
United States, and that the average 
city man does not carry anywhere near 
this amount around with him ordinarily, 
must lead to the conclusion that a vast 
sum of money is hoarded mostly in the 
rural communities. The percentage of 
farmers who have bank accounts is piti- 
fully small. It is only necessary to 
attend a country auction and watch the 
payments to see that the greater num- 
ber of purchases are settled in money 
and not by check. It is these people 
who most use the Post Office when they 
have money to transfer for their pay- 
ments to the mail order houses and in 
sending money to relatives. If the 
banks explain to them that a cashier's 
check can be obtained, payable any- 
where and without cost, not only will 
they transfer their money through the 
banks, but little by little and in ever- 
increasing amounts start to educate 
themselves into the idea that the bank 
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may be a pretty good place after all in 
which to place their savings. 

Similarly, in transferring money 
abroad, the banks have a chance to cut 
deeply into the government business by 
reason of the fact that the Post Office 
was slow in adjusting itself to the 
recent fluctuation of exchange with the 
result that many who bought money or- 
ders to send to relatives living in coun- 
tries of adverse exchange found that 
they were not getting the advantage of 
the lower rates. This sending of money 
out of the country has a greater banking 
importance than the figures indicate, as 
every dollar sent abroad as a present to 
“home folks” means just so much capi- 
tal withdrawn from the country at large. 
The total amount of international money 
orders issued was $28,829,744. To this 
total should be added $10,934,117 of 
domestic money orders paid in foreign 
countries, making the full amount of our 
export orders come to $39,763,861. In 
former years, however, the totals ran to 
over $100,000,000 and now that 
Europe is settling down, it probably will 
not be long before the pre-war figures 
are not only regained, but overtaken. 

The details of the foreign business 
are as follows: 
International money orders 

issued to— 

Great Britain 

Italy 

Japan ... 

Sweden ’ ¢ 

Mexico 1.735,919 

France 1,306,494 

940.655 

1,868,169 


Amount 
$10,883,261 
6,132,023 


$28,829,744 


foreign 


Domestic orders 
countries 


paid 
10,934,117 


CR BOE ois aw acu ivionass $39,763,861 


Totals of other years— 
RE: sre tulen 6 Wnise aoe eee ae $22.974,473 
42,550,150 
63.047, 868 
88,972,388 
109.604,639 
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102,668,288 
101,963,428 
46,357,386 


It will be seen that the totals, even 
for an off year such as the last fiscal 
period proved to be, follow closely to 
the percentage of immigrants that have 
come to us from the various countries. 
Of the domestic orders paid in foreign 
countries over eight million is accounted 
for by money sent to Canada. 

As to the means by which this busi- 
ness can be secured by the banks and 
the hidden wealth of the country made 
productive, many ideas will doubtless 
occur to those charged with the task of 
securing new accounts for their respec- 
tive institutions. The thought, however, 
occurs to the layman that much more 
can be done by advertising than is done 
at present. Only too often, banks con- 
sider that they have done a great and 
impressive piece of publicity by simply 
printing their balance sheet. The fig- 
ures may be imposing, but it is doubtful 
if they appeal to the prospective de- 
positor. This kind of advertising most 
certainly will not appeal to the class 
who are now using the Post Office for 
their financial transactions. Seeing in 
print the figures 40,000 and 4,000,000 
conveys little to their minds. The four 
is driven in but the rest of the figures 
are merely ciphers and whether or not 
there are one or two more at the end 
of the row does not make a great deal 
of difference to them. Of course the 
law requires publication at certain times, 
but on all other occasions it would 
seem, particularly in the case of the 
smaller banks, to be wise to tell the 
banking story in a straightforward way 
and seek to impress the prospect more 
with the value of banking conveniences 
than with a recital of the bank’s wealth 
and strength. 


We 





The Double Shift as 


a Means of Increas- 


ing the Efficiency of Bank Employees 


ITH the largely increased business 

of most of the banks in these days, 
and the consequent greater burden of 
work put upon employees, it has become 
necessary to devise means for meeting 
these unusual demands. How one bank 
has met this problem is told in an in- 
structive way by “The Anglo-South,” 
published by the Anglo-South American 
Bank. Ltd.: 


‘Three months have passed since the in- 
ception in the bank of the double shift sys- 
tem, and it is now possible to give some 
idea of the results which have attended this 
experiment. We say “some idea” advisedly, 
for it will easily be understood that a final 
verdict as to the advantages and drawbacks 
of the scheme cannot be given after so brief 
an experience. So far as can be judged, 
however, the experiment has been an almost 
unqualified success, and it has been shown 
to have advantages both from the stand- 
point of the bank and from that of the 
staff which assure its continuance, at any 
rate so long as the condition of congestion 
endures. 
Department 

This department requires to be fairly 
heavily staffed during the day. For prac- 
tical purposes it is divided into six distinct 
sections, each under the charge of one of 
the more experienced clerks who is respon- 
sible for the working of the section. In 
cases where the second on the section is 
sufficiently experienced to take charge, num- 
ber one on the section, unless other cireum- 
stances preclude it, is permitted to go on 
the shift—an arrangement that is always 
welcomed for the increased personal liberty 
and opportunity that it affords. 

Holidays and sickness and balance work 
necessitate at certain times constant re- 
arrangement, at any rate among the more 
experienced. ‘The supervision of the detail 
working is under the charge of the second 
in the department. The ordinary office 
hours apply to him and the next senior 
Hitherto, so far as they are concerned, these 
hours must have been regarded as an elu- 
sive minimum, but with the shift system in 
operation they are becoming more of a prac- 
tical possibility. When Nos. 1, 2 or 3 in the 
department are absent from any cause, No. 
4, taking the place of No. 3, works the 
ordinary hours. The great majority work 
on the three-shift system: 8 to 3, 9.30 to 5, 
3 to 10, the hours worked on the fourth week 
being the same as those on the first. In 


“A” reports: 
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one or two cases the 8 to 3 and 3 to 10 
apply. Anyone on the 3 to 10 shift obtains 
automatically a Saturday holiday. 

Those on the 8 to 3 shift lunch at 11.45, 
those on the 3 to 10 dine at 7 p. m., the 
remainder being divided through the other 
meal times, so as to conform with a stand- 
ing arrangement with the kitchen authori- 
ties. 

The time table for the following week is 
worked out on ‘Thursday, and if any altera- 
tions in timing are necessary these are in- 
timated to those concerned. Occasionally, 
objection may be taken to the change, and 
this, when considered reasonable or expe- 
dient, necessitates a fresh arrangement, 
sometimes by calling upon the good nature 
of another. Annoying, but instructive. An 
increase in the “lates” might have been 
looked for, but exactly the contrary has oc- 
curred. Since the shift came into operation 
the department has what is practically a 
clean sheet in this respect. It seems easier 
to get to the office by 7.50 a. m. than by 
9.35 a.m. There is no delay in getting to 
work, nor is there any time wasted over 
meals. ‘The benefit to health has been enor- 
mous, and is apparent to anyone acquainted 
with the staff. 

Changing conditions in recent years have 
added to the weight of working in some de- 
partments of the bank. For example, the 
increasing complexity and scope of the 
bank’s business, and the multiplication of 
mail routes, make it no longer possible to 
arrange the work on the lines of, say, ten 
vears ago. A weekly service to the Plate 
and a fortnightly sailing via Magellan then 
filled the mail sheet, and this, although short 
of the ideal of an inward mail on Monday 
and an outward one on Friday, was a very 
easy base on which to work. 

A constant flow in and out—sometimes an 
irritating dribble, sometimes a sudden flood 

gives little opportunity to keep the desks 
clear. With the shift system, work which 
would normally not be completed under a 
day and a half is nearly always finished 
in one, and that which would take three in 
two—a saving of twenty-four hours to the 
client. Again, it is often possible to oblige 
a client, who through some circumstance 
can only get in touch with us late in the 
afternoon, without the inconvenience (or dis- 
content) inevitable under the old system. 

As regards the effect on the work of the 
department, the system was started when 
this was heavily in arrears, and the staff 
as a whole thoroughly run down. Two 
courses were open, either to employ the 
new recruits to the department on over- 
time, so as to clear the quarterly balance 
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as soon as possible, or allow the balance 
work to take its chance. To adopt the 
first course would have had the effect of 
throwing a further heavy strain on those 
members of the staff who were much in 
need of rest. ‘he consequent delay in com- 
pletion of the balance work naturally held 
up the ordinary work, and it was not until 
the middle of May that all arrears in the 
ordinary work of the department were over- 
come. Since then fresh troubles in the shape 
of sickness have had to be faced, and the 
volume of business, usually at its lowest at 
this time of the year, has lately been abnor- 
mally large. In certain sections indeed it 
has suddenly jumped to four or five times 
the pre-war volume, but thanks to the 
change it has been possible to deal with this 
promptly. 

It can honestly be said that it would have 
been impossible to do this under a system 
based on ordinary office hours. 

In Department “B” the experience was as 
follows: 

With the same desk space it has been pos- 
sible to increase the staff by 50 per cent. 
with much greater comfort to the individual, 
and this has, in fact, been done. 

No very exact comparison can be given 
of the amount of work put through in this 
department, but since the double shift was 
inaugurated there has been no recurrence 
of arrears, and more time has been afforded 
for extra routine work. Further, the neces- 
sity for working overtime has _practicaliy 
ceased and, whereas previously each person 
on an average had to work late two nights 
per week, the only overtime worked under 
the new conditions has been a few hours 
occasioned directly by the temporary short- 
age of staff due to illness. 

No difficulty has been experienced in in- 
terweaving the shifts; indeed it is considered 
that the work on the whole has been, if 
anything, more sustained. 

This department reports a slight increase 
in errors on the whole, but this should not 
be considered to be a defect arising from 
the shift system, being attributed, in fact, to 
the increase in the staff by the addition of 
clerks untrained in the particular work of 
the department. 

The above reports show the advantages 
derived from the scheme by the individual 
departments in the bank, but the effect upon 
the work of the bank as a whole is equally 
important. Here, again, only benefits are 
reported. ‘Those departments which are 
interdependent to a greater or less extent 
have found that their work is facilitated 
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by the greater regularity and greater rapid- 
ity with which matters come forward from 
other departments of the bank. Such being 
the case, it follows that business can be 
dealt with more expeditiously even in those 
departments in which it has been considered 
unnecessary or undesirable to adopt the 
double shift. for matter reaches the special 
quarter concerned much more rapidly than 
under the old conditions. ‘This applies not 
only to the immediate transactions of cli- 
ents at the head office, but also to all trans- 
actions with the branches, and one further 
general advantage which may be said to have 
been achieved is the reduction of errors and 
omissions resulting from the greater ex- 
pedition with which any particular matter 
can be dealt with. 

Generally speaking, then, the double shift 
system has allowed of an appreciable speed- 
ing up in output, for with a definitely lim- 
ited office and desk space the employment 
of anything up to twice as many hands has 
been made possible. ‘The difficulty which it 
was sought to cope with has thus been def- 
initely overcome for the time being, and, 
while it is not yet conciusive, the experience 
of the past few weeks certainly goes to sug- 
gest that the principle of the double shift 
has come to stay. 

So far we have dealt with the matter en- 
tirely from the business standpoint, but it 
is interesting to note from the accounts 
received from the various departments that 
the principle has been quite a popular one 
with the staff itself. How far novelty is 
responsible for this remains to be seen, of 
course, but amongst the reasons put for- 
ward for this popularity are the greater 
comfort experienced in traveling and the 
better opportunities afforded for recreation. 
As to the truth of the first of these points, 
there can be no question, and the second 
seems to be equally sound, for both shifts 
secure several hours of daylight for sport 
or other forms of recreation instead of the 
shortened evening which was customary 
under the old conditions. The advantage 
may perhaps best be gauged by the fact 
that the early shift has daily opportunities 
for recreation almost equal to those which 
a few years ago were obtainable only once 
a week, each day, in fact, being like a 
Saturday half-holiday under the old con- 
ditions. As the personnel of the early and 
late shifts change over each week, all the 
members of the staff in turn secure the ad- 
vantage of the long afternoon and even- 
ing, and it is to this, undoubtedly, that the 
popularity of the system is largely due. 





The Banker and the Motor Car 


CHANGE of the banker’s attitude 

towards the motor car industry has 
become marked of late and frequently 
commented upon. The reason for this 
can be found largely in the banker’s 
growing realization that the automobile 
is not a luxury but a necessity. Con- 
vincing proof of this is furnished in the 
report of an investigation made amongst 
car owners by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce from which we 
quote in part as follows: 

“Ninety per cent of the owners re- 
ported that they used their cars more or 
less for business, while ten per cent 
stated that their automobiles were for 
recreation use only. The average in- 
creased efficiency of the car owner is 
56.7 per cent. A number report but 
small gain in productivity, but this is 
heavily overbalanced by the testimony 
of the farmers who have added nearly 
seventy per cent to their labor effec- 
tiveness, and by the doctors and sales- 
men whose business is doubled, tripled 


and in some cases quadrupled through 
use of the car. 
or 
The use of the passenger car, ac- 
cordingly, has meant a net gain to in- 


dustry of 3,000,000 men. There are 
more than 7,000,000 automobile owners 
in the country, each increasing his 
efficiency 56.7 per cent through the use 
of the car, making an addition to the 
business productivity of the country in 
excess of 3,900,000 workers. 

“The largest gain in productivity has 
been in farm life. There are 2,367,000 
farmers owning cars. The answers 
from farmers reported 68 per cent. in- 
crease in productivity of the owner or 
an addition equivalent to 1,600,000 
hired men.” 

Writing recently in The 
Colonel John W. Prentiss stated: 


Spur, 


Five years ago one of the biggest banks 
in New York refused to accept a_ well- 
known motor stock as collateral in an ordi- 
nary call loan. A few weeks ago the great- 
est banking house in the world became as- 
sociated with the General Motors Company 
as its bankers. What has caused this 
transformation in the attitude of the banker 
toward the automobile industry? Obviously, 
it has been the realization on the part of the 
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banker in the meantime of the fact that he 
had greatly underestimated the strength and 
the qualities of permanency inherent in the 
motor industry which make it today, for 
instance, second only to the iron and steel 
industry in size. But more specifically it is 
due to such facts, for instance, as that the 
very company whose securities were not ac- 
ceptable as banking collateral five years ago 
has since that time distributed in cash divi- 
dends more than $55,000,000, all paid out of 
earnings, and has reinvested in its business, 
also out of earnings twice that amount, until 
today the value of its gross annual volume 
of business is greater than the gross business 
of any railroad system in the world. 

The average banker is slow to change his 
opinions and his mode of life. That is per- 
haps one of the reasons why most bankers 
are called conservative. ‘That is also per- 
haps the reason why ten years ago every one 
in Wall Street did not appreciate that 
transportation by means of gas engines was 
a coming means of transportation and that 
transportation by steam engines was going 
to be less profitable in the future on account 
of the inroad made by the gas engine. The 
result has been that the so-called Wall 
Street community (our national investing 
public) has lost money in railroad stocks and 
bonds while the element which saw the fu- 
ture in the motor car and which lived in 
the Middle West instead of on Manhattan 
Island made a lot of money in motor car 
securities. 

Ten years ago our Wall Street banker 
had a motor car which he looked upon more 
or less as an expensive fad. Today he finds 
that he must not only have one himself, but 
that his wife or his daughter has one, that 
his butcher has one, that his grocer has one 
and that he is absolutely dependent upon the 
motor car. He can go nowhere without the 
danger of being run over by a motor car. 
As a matter of fact, he depends upon it 
almost entirely for his daily bread and his 
daily transportation. In spite of this fact 
there are a good many people in the banking 
community who seem to think that the motor 
car industry is not a staple and permanent 
business. A_ well-known banker in New 
York the other day said to one of his best 
depositors, “How long is your motor car 
business going to last?” The motor car man 
replied, “How long is your banking business 
going to last?” and added, “Is this bank 
going to be in business next year?” Where- 
upon the highly indignant banker allowed 
that he was and the motor car man said, 
“So is our company.” 


It is evident that the cutomobile in- 
dustry has come into its own and is now 
becoming recognized as a constructive 
force in the nation’s industry. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Paying Check on Forged In- 
dorsement 


Bennett v. First National Bank of Holly- 


wood, California District Court of 
Appeal, 190 Pac. Rep. 831. 
A check bearing a forgery of the 
payee’s indorsement, is not per- 
mitted, in the absence of exceptional 
circumstances, to charge the amount 
against the account of the drawer. 

This case involved the payment of a 
check on a forged indorsement and the 
bank which paid it, contended that, be- 
cause of certain facts, leading up to the 
payment, the usual rule of liability did 
not apply. 

The plaintiff Bennett was a depositor 
in the defendant bank. A person named 
Thomas called upon Bennett and false- 


DRAWEE bank, which pays a 


ly represented that he was the agent of 
Abbie Gilbert and authorized to pro- 
cure for her a loan of $2,000 on the 
security of a mortgage on real estate. 
Bennett decided to make the loan and 
when Thomas brought in a note for 
$2,000 and a mortgage, both signed in 


the name of Abbie Gilbert, Bennett 
gave Thomas a check for $1,000, pay- 
able to the order of Abbie Gilbert and 
drawn on the defendant bank. The 
note and mortgage were both forgeries 
and Thomas collected the check by 
forging the payee’s indorsement. Later 
Bennett gave Thomas another check for 
31,000, to make up the balance of the 
loan. This check was payable to 
Thomas’ order and he likewise collected 
this check and appropriated the pro- 
ceeds. 

Subsequently Thomas repaid $1,000 
of the loan to Bennett. When the lat- 
ter finally discovered the fraud he 
brought suit against the bank for $1,000. 
The bank advanced the claim that it 
was entitled to have the $1,000 paid by 
Thomas to Bennett applied to its liabil- 
ity on the forged check. The court 
held that this claim was not tenable 


and that the bank was liable to Ben- 
nett for the amount sued for. 


OPINION 


Action by George Bennett against 
the First National Bank of Holly- 
wood. Judgment for plaintiff, and de- 
fendant appeals. Affirmed. 

SHAW, J. This action was brought 
by plaintiff against the First National 
Bank of Hollywood to recover the 
sum of $1,000, which the bank charged 
to his account because of the payment 
of a check drawn by him thereon and 
upon which the name of the payee was 
forged. Judgment went for plaintiff, 
from which the defendant appeals upon 
the judgment roll. 

As appears from the finding, the facts 
are as follows: In August, 1917, one 
S. W. Thomas, then a man of good re- 
pute and president of the Garvanza In- 
vestment Co., falsely represented to 
plaintiff that he was the agent of Abbie 
Gilbert (who was in fact a real person), 
and that she desired a loan of $2,000, 
to be secured by mortgage upon certain 
real estate owned by her. Plaintiff 
agreed to make the loan, and some days 
thereafter Thomas delivered to him a 
note and mortgage purporting to be ex- 
ecuted by Gilbert, both of which docu- 
ments were in fact forged instruments. 
Thereupon plaintiff delivered to Thomas 
a check for $1,000, drawn upon de- 
fendant bank and payable to the order 
of Abbie Gilbert, whose name Thomas, 
without her consent or knowledge, in- 
dorsed thereon and deposited’ it in the 
First National Bank of Glendale to the 
credit of the Garvanza Investment Co., 
the account of which he used for his 
own purposes, and which check, upon 
being presented to defendant, was paid 
in due course on August 22, 1917. 
Thereafter, to wit, on August 27, 1917, 
in advancing the balance due upon said 
purported loan, plaintiff gave his check 
upon defendant bank for $1,000, pay- 
able to the order of S. W. Thomas, who 
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duly indorsed the same, which defend- 
ant paid to the account of said Gar- 
vanza Investment Co. upon presenta- 
tion, likewise charging the same to 
plaintiff's account. Prior to the time 
when the Garvanza Investment Co. re- 
ceived the proceeds of the Thomas 
check, all the money represented by the 
Gilbert check was by it checked out and 
paid to persons not here concerned. 
While Thomas, between September 4, 
1917, and April 5, 1918, paid plaintiff 
in installments the sum of $1,000, 
which sums were credited generally 
upon the forged note of Abbie Gilbert, 
no part thereof was from the proceeds 
of the Gilbert check. Neither Abbie 
Gilbert nor the parties hereto learned 
of the fraudulent nature of the trans- 
actions until September, 1918, at which 
time plaintiff demanded payment from 
defendant of his $1,000 so paid out on 
the Gilbert check. The court further 
found that plaintiff was not guilty of 
any negligence which contributed to the 
action of defendant in making said pay- 
ment, and that the payment of $1,000 
made by Thomas on said purported note 
of Gilbert “was not made at the ex- 
pense of or to the injury of defendant, 
and that plaintiff was not (thereby) 
benefited beyond his total loss.” 

Upon these findings appellant attacks 
the court’s conclusion of law based 
thereon: 

“That plaintiff had a right to apply 
the whole sum of $1,000 paid by S. W. 
Thomas to plaintiff on account of the 
said note and mortgage in liquidation 
of the said check of $1,000 made and 
delivered by plaintiff to said S. W. 
Thomas on the 27th day of August, 
1917, and to apply no part of the same 
on the said check of $1,000 payable to 
said Abbie Gilbert.” 

Defendant’s unauthorized act in pay- 
ing the Gilbert check upon which the 
indorsement was forged is conceded by 
appellant (Redington v. Woods, 45 Cal. 
406, 13 Am. Rep. 190), who, however, 
insists that defendant should have the 
benefit of the $1,000 paid by Thomas 
in liquidation of any damage sustained 
by plaintiff on account of such unau- 
thorized action on its part. 


That defendant had no right to 
charge plaintiff's account with the 
$1,000 so paid out upon the forged in- 
dorsement of the Gilbert check is not 
open to controversy, but in fact con- 
ceded by appellant, which, however, 
insists that equitably it is entitled to 
have the $1,000 paid plaintiff by 
Thomas applied in liquidation of its 
liability, and hence, if so applied, de- 
fendant has been reimbursed for the 
loss sustained by its unwarranted act. 
Its argument in support of this conten- 
tion is predicated chiefly upon the 
claim that the loss was due to plaintiff's 
negligence, which, in the absence of the 
evidence, is fully answered by the find- 
ing of the court that defendant’s action 
was not due to any negligence on the 
part of plaintiff. 

The action is not based upon the 
fraud practiced by Thomas upon plain- 
tiff. That is no concern of defendant. 
It is true that plaintiff, for some reason 
not appearing, delivered to Thomas a 
check payable to his order for $1,000, 
which Thomas in due course cashed; 
but such act (whatever plaintiff’s in- 
tention, since the Gilbert note was a 
nullity) created a personal liability on 
the part of Thomas, who was the only 
person answerable therefor, and if not 
paid an action for recovery would lie 
against him alone. The payment of any 
judgment obtained thereon could not be 
deemed the liquidation of defendant’s 
liability to plaintiff in paying the Gil- 
bert check. If this argument is sound, 
it follows that the situation is not 
changed by the fact that Thomas, with- 
out a judgment therefor, and from 
funds other than the proceeds of the 
Gilbert check (Andrews v. Northwest- 
ern National Bank, 107 Minn. 196, 117 
N. W. 621, 780, 122 N. W. 499, 25 L. 
R. A. [N. S.] 996; Shipman v. Bank 
of State, 126 N. Y. 318, 27 N. E. 371, 
12 L. R. A. 791, 22 Am. St. Rep. 821), 
paid to plaintiff the sum so received by 
him, and for which he alone was liable. 
As found by the trial court, the pay- 
ment was not made at the expense or to 
the injury of the defendant. The pay- 
ment was not made out of any fund 
belonging to it, nor, as to the loss due 














The Country Banker 
and the Wallis 


Thereisa definite economic bond between 
the Wallis— AMERICA’S FOREMOST 
TRACTOR~—and the country banker. 
Each is necessary to increase production. 
The Wallis enables the farmer to do his 
farm work at the right time in the right 
way. By its use the land is properly 
plowed, planted and cultivated. Thecrops 
are harvested and threshed in time and 
profits taken. 





Bankers are interested in 
building up their communi- 
ties. They know increasing 
farm yields will do that. 


That’s why Wallis and 
country bankers serve a 
common purpose. The J. I. 
Case Plow Works Company 
has dedicated its forty-three 
years tosolving the problems 
of the farmer and in the 
Wallis Tractor presents a 
power plant, quality built 
and service sure. The 


Country Banker and Wallis 
have a common aim. Let us 
have a common understand- 
ing. Weare serving together 
for greater production and 
greater community happi- 
ness and prosperity. We 
shall be very glad to respond 
to requests for information 
relative to the Wallis and 
what it is doing for farmers 
everywhere. Your knowl- 
edge is the farmer’s pro- 
tection. 


J. I. Case Plow Works Company 
Dept. A 867, Racine, Wisconsin 
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to defendant’s action, was plaintiff 
benefited by the payment. No equita- 
ble reason occurs to us why the sum 
paid by Thomas should be applied in 
liquidation of defendant’s liability to 
plaintiff, from which it follows that 
defendant still has $1,000 of plaintiff's 
money. 
The judgment is affirmed. 


co 


Indorsers Entitled to Notice of 
Dishonor 


Keiser v. Butte Creek Consolidated Dredg- 
ing Co., California District Court of 
Appeal, 191 Pac. Rep. 552. 


The indorser of a note is discharged 
from liability if the note is not pre- 
sented for payment to the maker at 
maturity and notice of dishonor given 
to the indorser. The fact that an in- 


dorser is an officer of the corporation 
which signed the note as maker does 


not alter this rule. This case involves 
a note signed by a corporation, which 
was indorsed by men who were officers 
and directors of the corporation, and 
it is held that a statement, made by one 
of the indorsers, after the maturity of 
the note, in which he asked the holder 
to wait, saying that he was running no 
risk and that all of the parties were 
liable, does not operate as a waiver of 
the holder’s neglect to make present- 
ment and give notice of dishonor. 


OPINION 


Two actions by E. T. Keiser against 
the Butte Creek Consolidated Dredging 
Company and others resulted in judg- 
ments for defendants, and separate 
appeals were taken by the plaintiff and 
presented upon one record and one set 
of briefs by stipulation. Affirmed. 

JAMES, J. Separate appeals were 
taken in the two actions the titles of 
which appear first above. As precise- 
ly the same questions of law were in- 
volved, the parties stipulated to pre- 
sent both cases upon one record and 
one set of briefs. The appeals were 
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taken by the plaintiff from a judgment 
entered in favor of respondents, the 
latter being indorsers upon two promis- 
sory notes executed by the defendant 
corporation in favor of the plaintiff. 
All of the respondents except Ira D. 
McCoy, as well as the plaintiff, were, 
at the times the two promissory notes 
were executed, directors of defendant 
corporation. McCoy was secretary of 
the same corporation. All of the re- 
spondents were at all times familiar 
with the transactions having to do with 
the execution of the two notes, and had 
actual knowledge of the fact that the 
notes were not paid at maturity. It is 
admitted that no formal presentment 
and demand for payment of the obliga- 
tions was made upon the makers of the 
notes, and no notice given to the in- 
dorsers of dishonor thereof. 

The first point made on behalf of 
appellant is that the fact that the di- 
rectors and McCoy the secretary (the 
indorsers) at all times had full knowl- 
edge of the fact that the corporation 
had not satisfied its obligations to the 
plaintiff, relieved him of the duty of 
making demand upon the payor and 
giving notice of dishonor to the in- 
dorsers. Appellant cites to this point 
a decision from another state which sup- 
ports that view, the case being Hull v. 
Myers, 90 Ga. 674, 16 S. E. 653. Re- 
spondents make question with the 
soundness of that decision, claiming 
that its reasoning is illogical, and re- 
fer to the case of Hudson Furniture Co. 
v. Harding, 70 Fed. 468, 17 C. C. A. 
203, 30 L. R. A. 513. In the latter 
decision the federal court distinctly de- 
cides the question the other way, and 
refers pointedly to Hull v. Myers, with 
this observation: . 

“The case of Hull v. Myers, 90 Ga. 
674, 16 S. E. 653, is urged upon our 
attention in support of this contention. 
The decision of the court upon this 
question is bottomed, as we think, upon 
incorrect reasoning, and is without the 
support of authority.” 

Upon an examination of the two de- 
cisions, we prefer the determination as 
made in the federal case as represent- 
ing a more careful consideration of the 
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question and better logic in its reason. 
Respondents also cite McDonald v. 
Luchenbach, 170 Fed. 434, 95 C. C. 
A. 604, and Houser v. Fayssoux et al., 
168 N. C. 1, 83 S. E. 692, Ann. Cas. 
1917B, 835, both of which give support 
to the proposition that the fact that an 
indorser on a note of a corporation is 
also a director, with full knowledge of 
the corporate affairs, does not excuse 
the lack of notice of presentment and 
dishonor. In this case it was shown 
that the various indebtednesses of the 
defendant corporation, including that to 
the plaintiff, were discussed at differ- 
ent meetings of the board of directors. 
both before and after the particular ob- 
ligation sued upon here became due. 
Insofar as those discussions showed 
familiarity of the indorsers with the true 
situation as to non-payment of the 
obligations, they add nothing to the 
statement of fact alreadv made herein 
and conceded bv respondents, that the 
indorsers at all times were possessed 
of such knowledge. 

Appellant further argues, however, 
that after the maturity of the two notes 
and at a meeting of the directors at 
which all of the indorsers were present, 
a statement was made by one of the 
directors which was in itself of potent 
effect in establishing a waiver of the 
notice to the indorsers. This state- 
ment was testified by plaintiff to have 
been made by respondent Hubbard, in 
which Hubbard said to the plaintiff: 

““Can’t you just wait? You are 
taking no risk whatever; we are all 
responsible on that note—on_ those 
notes.’ Nobody said anything to the 
contrary. That statement was made in 
the presence and hearing of each of the 
parties whose names appear on the 
back of the notes.” 

The secretary and several of the di- 
rectors testified that they were present 
at the meeting, and did not hear any 
one request the plaintiff to forbear pay- 
ment of the note. This testimony 
created a conflict as to a portion at least 
of the statement made by plaintiff at- 
tributing the words quoted to Hubbard. 
Tt left lacking categorical contradiction 
of the words, “You are taking no risk 


whatever; we are all responsible on 
that note—on those notes.” There is 
merit in the argument of respondents 
that the court in drawing its deductions 
had the right to conclude that no part 
of the statement attributed to Hubbard 
was made. However, conceding that 
the contradiction which in express terms 
only covered a portion of the Hub- 
bard statement left without denial the 
assertion of Hubbard that plaintiff was 
taking no risk, that “we are all respon- 
sible,” we do not believe that this ex- 
pression was of such positive scope as 
to entitle it to be considered as evidence 
of a waiver of the presentment and no- 
tice of dishonor. Strict proof is re- 
quired, and statements to bear the im- 
port attempted to be attached to those 
here made must be clear and unequivo- 
cal. Kees v. Fenstermaker, 24 Cal. 329. 
In that case it is said that the law is set- 
tled that a promise to pay by an in- 
dorser, made after maturity with full 
knowledge of the payee’s neglect to 
make demand and give notice, must be 
established by clear and distinct evi- 
dence. To the same effect is another 
case cited by respondents, to wit, Glid- 
den v. Chamberlin, 167 Mass. 486, 46 
N. E. 103, 57 Am. St. Rep. 479. 

The points discussed are the princi- 
pal ones argued upon this appeal. Un- 
der the evidence shown, we think that 
the court was justified in each of the 
findings made. We conclude also that 
the rulings upon the admission of evi- 
dence were without prejudicial error. 

The judgments are affirmed. 


& 


Check Not Enforcible Against 
Drawer 


Deshazo v. L. & E. Lamar, Court of Appeals 
of Alabama, 85 So. Rep. 586. 


The defendant, having agreed to pur- 
chase certain land, drew a check for 
part of the purchase price, which he 
handed to a neighbor of the vendor, to 
be delivered to the latter upon his giv- 
ing a deed to the property. The neigh- 
bor, however, delivered the check to 
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the vendor before any deed was given. 
The vendor indorsed the check and 
transferred it to the plaintiff firm for 
value. It was held that, while the firm 
would be entitled to enforce the check, 
if it appeared that it was a holder in 
due course, the circumstances under 
which the transfer was made were such 
as to cast suspicion on the good faith 
of the parties. A judgment in favor 
of the firm, in an action against the 
drawer of the check, was accordingly 
reversed. 


OPINION 


Assumpsit by L. & E. Lamar, claim- 
ing as indorsees of a check, against 
Albert C. Deshazo. Judgment for 
plaintiffs and defendant appeals. Re- 
versed and remanded. 

Certiorari denied by Supreme Court. 
85 South. ——. 

SAMFORD, J. The defendant, who 
resided in Birmingham, Ala., went in 
person to Selma, Ala., and contracted 
with one Tarver for the purchase of 200 
acres of land and as a part of the trade, 
deposited with one Johnson, a neighbor 
of Tarver, a check dated November 5, 
1917, and drawn on the American Trust 
& Savings Bank of Birmingham, Ala., 
for $100, to be delivered to Tarver up- 
on the delivery by Tarver to the at- 
torney of defendant an abstract of title 
and deed to the land purchased, and 
upon the approval of the title, and 
deed to the land by defendant’s attor- 
ney, the check was then to be delivered 
and cashed as part of the purchase 
money for the land. In violation of 
the terms of the escrow agreement, and 
without the abstract of title having been 
furnished, or deed to the land tendered, 
Johnson delivered the check to Tarver 
and sent a letter in response to a tele- 
gram of inquiry from defendant, post- 
marked November 9th, addressed to 
defendant at Birmingham, saying, “It’s 
up to you and Tarver; I will have noth- 
ing else to do with it.” 

From this record the evidence is 
without dispute that Tarver had no 
right to the check, and in his hands its 
collection could not be enforced. The 
check, which was drawn on the Ameri- 
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ean Trust & Savings Bank, was on No- 
vember 9th presented at that bank, by 
the First National Bank of Birming- 
ham, and payment refused, because de- 
fendant had ordered payment stopped. 
It was shown by the evidence that on 
November 6th Tarver negotiated the 
check to plaintiffs under the following 
circumstances. It does not appear from 
the record that plaintiffs or any mem- 
ber of that firm knew defendant, or his 
financial standing; but, on the con- 
trary, it appears that they were entire 
strangers; that plaintiffs were engaged 
in the general merchandise business in 
Selma, but were not bankers; that plain- 
tiffs knew Tarver, who lived about four 
miles from Selma, and had known him 
for 15 years, during which time Tarver 
had sometimes traded at plaintiff's 
store, and also knew Johnson, the de- 
positary; that Tarver was indebted to 
a brother of one member of the firm; 
that Tarver came to plaintiff's store on 
November 6th, had the check with him, 
and said to Law Lamar, a member of 
plaintiff's firm, that he wanted to pay 
C. L. Lamar (the brother) $100, and 
said he had a check. Tarver did not 
say what he wanted to pay the $100 
for, or what it was to be credited on. 
Law Lamar did not know what Tarver 
was paying it for. Tarver had never 
paid money to these plaintiffs before 
this time. Law Lamar (the member 
of the firm) told Tarver to go to the 
bookkeeper, get the money on the check, 
which was done, the bookkeeper paying 
Tarver the money after he had been 
instructed so to do by Law Lamar. Tar- 
ver immediately brought the money to 
Law Lamar, and paid it to him for his 
(Lamar’s) brother, giving a receipt 
therefor. Law Lamar immediately took 
the money back to the bookkeeper, in- 
structing him to take it to the bank in 
Selma and deposit it to the credit of the 
brother, for whom it had been paid. 
The check was indorsed by Tarver, 
and then by plaintiff, and sent, not to 
plaintiff's bank in Selma, but to plain- 
tiff’s bank in Faunsdale, Ala., through 
the mail, and from there it went through 
regular channels for collection. It also 
appears from the indorsement on the 
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check, the original of which we have 
before us, that immediately under the 
indorsement of Tarver the indorsement 
was first made, “For deposit to credit 
of L. C. Lamar (the brother),” and 
then changed to L. & E. Lamar; this 
indorsement being in the handwriting 
of the bookkeeper of plaintiff. There 
is no difference between counsel for ap- 
pellant and appellee as to the law of 
this case, except as it may be applied 
to the facts. 

A bona fide holder of a negotiable 
paper may recover, although it was de- 
posited with a person to be delivered 
on the happening of a certain event 
or the fulfillment of a certain condition, 
which event never happened or condi- 
tion has never been fulfilled. 8 C. J. 
205, 760; Garrett v. Campbell, 2 Ind. 
T. 305, 51 S. W. 956. The case of 
Farley v. Baldwin, 201 Ala. 197, 77 
South. 723, is not in conflict with the 
foregoing; it having been held in that 
case that the complainant was not a 
bona fide holder. This would not be 
such a delivery as to actually put the 
legal title in the indorsee, but the de- 
fendant would be estopped to deny a 
valid delivery in a suit by an innocent 
holder for value, for the reason that by 
his negligent act he had allowed the in- 
strument to get into circulation. W. 
D. Cannon, Jr., v. Dillehay et al., 84 
South. 549; 3 R. C. L. 1025; Garrett 
v. Campbell, supra. Nor does the Nego- 
tiable Instrument Law change the 
rules of the common law, as to the 
burden of proof, where fraud is shown, 
or where the title of the person nego- 
tiating the instrument is defective. 
Downs v. Horton (Mo. App.) 209 S. 
W. 595; 3 R. C. L. p. 1041. 

In this case, it appears from the 
record without dispute, that the check 
was turned over to Tarver, by Johnson 
the depositary, in violation of the terms 
of the escrow agreement, and hence no 
delivery of the check was ever made 
to Tarver, in accordance with the pur- 
pose and intent of the parties. There- 
fore, so far as Tarver was concerned, 
the check had no legal inception or 
\alid existence as such. Cannon, Jr., 
\. Dillehay et al., supra; 3 R. C. L. p. 
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1025. This being the case, the burden 
was on plaintiff to prove that he ac- 
quired the title as a holder in due 
course. Code 1907, sec. 5014. To do 
this he must prove, in addition to sub- 
divisions 1 and 2 of section 5007 of the 
Code of 1907, that he took it in good 
faith and for value and at the time he 
had no notice of any infirmity in the 
instrument or defect in the title of Tar- 
ver. 

From a reading of the evidence it is 
an easy matter for any one at all famil- 
iar with the law of negotiable instru- 
ments to reach the conclusion that Tar- 
ver not only came in possession of the 
check in breach of the terms of the 
escrow agreement, but that he realized 
it and was, when he negotiated it, mak- 
ing a careful and studied effort to place 
someone between him and the defendant, 
who could enforce the collection of the 
check, free from the equities and de- 
fense held by the defendant as against 
the check, while in his hands. In order 
to do this he did not go to a bank, 
where checks are usually negotiated and 
collected, nor yet to a mercantile es- 
tablishment, where he was dealing by 
account, but sought out a friendly mer- 
chant, whom he had known for 15 years, 
and with whom he had _ sometimes 
traded, but who did not know the de- 
fendant, nor his financial standing, and 
who did not know whether the check 
would be paid or not, and according to 
their statement the check was negotiated 
for its face value, without profit of any 
kind to the merchant; he assuming 
gratis the loss of interest during the 
time of collection, and of collecting the 
check on an unknown person in a distant 
city. Every act of Tarver and the 
plaintiff, while the check was being 
negotiated, may be looked to by the 
jury to see if the facts and circum- 
stances indicate a conference as to the 
method of handling the check so as to 
accomplish the purpose of Tarver; and 
while the words in the conversation 
used in the negotiations, taken alone, 
might establish the bona fides of the 
transaction, the acts and circumstances, 
when taken in the light of common 
sense, common reason, and a common 
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knowledge of the way business is done 
in this country, may be sufficient to 
prevent the jury from being reasonably 
satisfied from the evidence that the 
plaintiffs had carried the burden placed 
upon them by law. 

The testimony of witnesses to a 
transaction, when undisputed, must be 
taken as establishing the facts testified 
to; but the circumstances and surround- 
ings may be such, not only to cast sus- 
picion, but, when considered in the light 
of common experience and human un- 
derstanding, may amount to a denial of 
the testimony given by the witnesses. 
Many illustrations might be given of 
this principle; but we deem it unneces- 
sary to prolong a discussion of the evi- 
dence, in view of the fact that this case 
must be tried before a jury, and we do 
not desire the conclusions here reached 
to affect the final conclusions of the 
jury. Suffice it to say the facts and 
circumstances, when taken and consid- 
ered as a whole, present a question to 
be decided by a jury. Bunzel v. Maas 
& Swartz, 116 Ala. 68, 22 South. 568; 
Moore on Facts, vol. 1, sections 573, 
574. The court erred in giving the af- 
firmative charge as requested by the 
plaintiff, and for this error the judg- 
ment is reversed, and the cause is re- 
manded. 

Reversed and remanded. 


ON REHEARING 


In brief of counsel filed on applica- 
tion for rehearing, the insistence is 
made that the effect of the opinion of 
the court was to hold that some of the 
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witnesses for plaintiff had lied. The 
court in its opinion said no such thing, 
meant no such thing, and such a con- 
clusion on the part of counsel is unwar- 
ranted. Counsel, in their zeal to pre- 
sent propositions to the court, should 
be careful not to charge the court un- 
justly with conclusions not reached by 
it. There is in the opinion no decision 
or intimation that any witness has lied, 
or even evaded the truth. That ques- 
tion is not for this court to pass upon, 
but one for the jury, and it is for them 
to weigh and pass upon the credibility 
of the witness. 

Nor do we see the occasion for the 
impassioned statements, outside the 
record, calling this court’s attention to 
the wealth and standing of plaintiffs, 
covering a long period of years. Cer- 
tainly counsel would not urge that fact 
as a basis for a decision which would 
not otherwise be rendered. Before the 
law, all men are equal, and their testi- 
mony and acts, when presented in court, 
must stand the scrutiny and tests of 
legal principles. Juries pass upon the 
credibility of witnesses under instruc- 
tions from the court, and in this case 
this court has not sought to invade this 
province. However. lest unwarranted 
inference may be drawn from illustra- 
tions given, the court modifies the opin- 
ion to the extent of striking out the 
illustrations of the principle stated. 

We see no reason for changing the 
conclusions arrived at by the court, and 
therefore the application for rehearing 
is overruled. 

Application overruled. 


au 
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Commercial Bank Copy 


By A COPY WRITER 


DVERTISING in the news- 

papers the commercial de- 
partment of a bank is evidently 
a difficult task to do well. True, 
banks have broken the shell but 
the Savings chick is the only one 
which has grown rapidly. His 
commercial brother is still, in 
many instances, scrawny and 
unattractive. 

Perhaps the difficulty is in the 
fact that the commercial bank 
has “nothing to sell but serv- 
ice.” It is apparently hard to 
find enough different selling 
points connected with service 
to produce variety in copy. So 
the advertising simmers down 
to a few logical selling argu- 
ments and plays the changes on 
these few ad infinitum. 

Take the age of the bank. 
Age may be an asset, but it 
should not be overworked. A 
man is not likely to open an 
account at a bank merely be- 
cause it is old. But the burden 
of the advertisements of thous- 
ands of banks reads: “At the 
Corner of Main and Fifth 
Streets for 85 years. Our fa- 
cilities for service are at your 
disposal.” 

No word about up-to-the- 
minute methods; no hint of a 
grasp of present conditions; 
just age. 

And how they have over- 
worked “facilities!” We read of 
“modern facilities” and “efficient 
facilities” and “prompt facili- 
ties,” until we are almost ready 
to tear the “facilities” .page 
from the dictionary. The truth 
is that the facilities of two 
banks ot about the same size in 
the same town, usually vary 
but slichtly. Either bank is 


equipped to handle the business 
of the average man to his satis- 
faction. 

“Service” is hardly less 
threadbare. The adjectives 
hooked to “service” and run in 
the headings and the body of 
bank advertisements would al- 
most fill this page. And it is 
getting so the word means very 
little to the layman. 

In general, many banks are 


not far enough away from the 
old newspaper “card” days to 
be natural. Their copy is as 
chilly as Peary’s famous North 
Pole. It breathes of marble 
columns and frock-coated offi- 
cers with unbendable reserve 
and boring eyes. Yet often 
the officers in the banks publish- 
ing these advertisements are 
anything but stilted and 
austere. 

An advertisement can be dig- 
nified and still friendly. For 
example: 


(Continued on page 565) 


We are aFriend fo 
the Foreigner 


Any foreigner who puts his money in this 
bank gets 312% interest on it—and no 
one can draw It out but him. 


Everyone is ready to help him get used to 


American ways. 


Do a kind act for some stranger to our 
country by bringing him here on pay day. 
And don’t overlook the fact that we want 


to be your friend, too. 


Second National Bank 


Resources Ten Millions 


PATERSON, N. J. 


Here is one very practical way in which the banks can help along the 
work of Americanization 
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Ir 1s sarp that more than 98 
per cent. of the reading pub- 
lic are sufferers from near- 
sightedness. That is why 
advertising lay-outs should 
be made so plain that even 
a person with poor sight 
need have no trouble in get- 
ting the message. The ad- 
vertisement that does not ap- 
peal to the eye successfully 
hasn’t any more chance of 
making an impression than a 
salesman who fails to obtain 
an interview with his pros- 


2) 


SoMEBoDy Is ALWAys creat- 
ing ten commandments of 
this, that and the other thing. 
Once in a while these are 
really good. Under this 
heading are the ten com- 
mandments of advertising 
promulgated by E. Sampson. 
They are as follows: 

1—Be human. 

2—Be interesting. 

3—Be easy to under- 

stand. 
4—Be easy to read. 
5—Be humorous, 
you can. 

6—Be unusual. 

7—Be unexpected. 

8—Be tempting. 

9—Be subtle. 

10—Be positive. 


& 


LIKE EVERYTHING ELSE, the 
cost of type composition has 
gone up enormously. Con- 
sequently it behooves the ad- 
vertiser to economize on ex- 
pensive ‘‘authors’ correc- 
tions.” In other words, edit 


pect. 


when 


your copy rather than your 
proof. This will save a lot 
of money in the long run. 


& 


Paper is. another expensive 
factor in advertising at the 
present time. Even some of 
the biggest institutions are 
now endeavoring to save on 
paper. The National City 
Company, New York, cut 
down mailing out its general 
bond circular on September 
Ist by sending out a card to 
their list, asking those par- 
ticularly interested to send 
in a request for the circular. 


& 


A BANKER in a Pennsylvania 
city makes a point of never 
stating in an advertisement 
or lobby card that the bank 
will be closed on a holiday. 
He maintains that in some 
cases foreign-born deposi- 
tors or other individuals who 
might not understand the 
notice in full would at least 
take in the fact that the bank 
was going to be closed, and 
in this way trouble might be 
started. This is just another 
sidelight on the psychology 
of advertising. 


& 


A CONVERSATION OVERHEARD 
in a train the other day may 
point a moral on the subject 
of banking service. A _ busi- 
ness man, who wished to cash 
some coupons that were ad- 
vertised as redeemable at a 
certain metropolitan bank, 
presented them for payment 
at an uptown branch. Here 
he was informed that they 
were only redeemed at the 
bank’s main office, which was 
downtown. Arriving down- 
town, he presented them for 
payment at the main office 
and from there was referred 
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to a special branch on an- 
other street. Of course, he 
finally got them cashed, but 
he left with a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction which he eyi- 
dently did not hesitate to ex- 
press to his friends. The 
question is, can a bank afford 
to overlook these little points 
which are relatively trivial in 
themselves but yet do con- 
stitute a weak link in the 
chain of perfect service? 


co 


IT HAS LONG BEEN a matter 
of regret that very little en- 
couragement has been given 
in New York City to the 
would-be saver, at least so 
far as aggressive publicity in 
the public press is concerned. 
In downtown New York 
thousands, even millions, of 
dollars might be spared for 
investment if banks would 
only take the trouble to put 
the thrift idea into the minds 
of the army of clerks and 
stenographers that inhabit 
this region during every bus- 
iness day. If all of these 
wage-earners could be en- 
couraged to put aside even a 
few dollars every week, the 
aggregate amount would sup- 
ply a surprising amount of 
working capital for the na- 
tion’s industries. The fact 
is that unless we create 1 
vast number of small inves- 
tors we cannot hope to main- 
tain that pre-eminent plac 
in world finance that the cir- 
cumstances of the war have 
secured for us. In New York 
the interest departments of 
the Atlantic National Bank 
and the Mercantile Trust 
Company have done good 
work, but it still remains for 
some bank to carry on a con 
sistent, aggressive and re 
sultful campaign for the sav- 
ings of the people. 
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igen development in 
Swe thr t the 


Old World in fact, owes much FF 
to a Swede by the name of 
Palmstruck, who founded the 
Bank of Sweden in 1656 and 
was the first to introduce bank 
notes in Europe 

Without the right banking 
service few of our aggressive 
industrial and commercial 
enterprises would have grown 
$0 great—none would have 
grown so rapidly 

UNION 

NATIONAL BANK 


“Where Arch Street Crosses 
Third in Philadelphia 








STATEMENT 


of September 8th, 1920 
RESOURCES 
Loans and Investments . 

Exchanges for the Clearing ae 

Customers’ Liability on Account 
“Acceptances” Executed by this Bink 270,701.50 
Due from Banks, Cash and Reserve. _3,091,196.69 
$20,943,257 42 


- $17,000,972.33 
40,446.90 


LIABILITIES 

Capital =. : ‘$500,000.00 
Surplus and Net Profits . 750,657.73 
Unearned Discount —___ 105,614.01 856,271.74 
Amount Reserved for Taxes Accrued — 63,972.00 

* Interest 11,220.72 
462,197.50 
270,701.50 


Circulation 
Acceptances Executed for Customers 
Bille Revd | bony are Reserve 
Bank se: y U.S. Liberty Bonds 
and C Cn sertm of Indebt don - 1,640,927.00 
B &  Prvdite = Federal Reserve 
+ 2,150,000.00 
U.S. on Securitie 2 Borrowed with- 
out Furnishing Collateral Security 
for same 200,000.00 
War Loan Deposit $3,060. 
Deposits . ~ 14784, maa? 14,787,966.27 


#0: 943,257 42 


Every statement folder of the Union National Bank of Philadelphia includes a very attractive advertisement 
Each one brings some message and the messenger is so attractively 
clothed that a good impression is always made. 


generally printed in colors. 


Commercial Bank Copy 
(Continued from page 563) 
OPPORTUNITY 

“Opportunity,” said Napoleon. “I 
make opportunity.” The business 
leaders of 
are those who do not wait for 
opportunity—they go out and 
make it. 

Are you ambitious to be just 
such a leader? Are you blocking 
out your success, scorning to 
‘wait for your ship to come in.’ 

If you are such a business man, 
or are preparing to be, The 
hibhe dad seen eee as is the logi- 
cal bank for you. We invite your 
account. 

BEATING OUR SWORDS INTO 
DOLLARS 

The process of transition is 
still in progress. This period of 
teadjustment has brought many 
trying problems to business men. 

With numerous vital decisions 
to make, the council of a strong, 
friendly Bank is a constant source 
of security and _ satisfaction. 
Prove this for yourself by estab- 
= close business relations 

i 


THE BLANK NATIONAL BANK 

You see we have discarded 
our hammer and substituted a 
flashlight. We are quoting the 
good advertisements we have 
seen. Not a word about fa- 
cilities or service, as such, in 
this copy. But isn’t it stimulat- 
ing and attractive? 

Here is one good way to han- 
dle the age proposition: 


THE CREST WAVE OF 
PROSPERITY 
That is where American busi- 
ness firms are now. But it can- 
i last forever. And in times 
uncertainty the best ballast is 
& connec'ion with a strong Bank 


of long experience and with a 
good record. 

Such an institution is the First 
National Bank. We invite you 
to open an account here. 


Each of these advertisements 
has been used recently by a 
large financial institution. More 
power to copy of this nature. 
It contains food for thought. 
It challenges the business man’s 
attention. Best of all, it rings 
true and gets results. 

The commercial bank copy 
that wins, strikes a note that is 
different. The readers appre- 
ciate it. They will read it with 
interest, especially if it con- 
tains news material or treats a 
new angle of the financial trend 
of events. 

Of course this does not mean 
lack of dignity. Probably bank 
advertising will never get to the 
point where breakfast food 
copy is, for instance, especially 
commercial copy. It is meant 
to appeal mainly to serious 
minded business men and to 
women who appreciate the value 
of a business-like way of pay- 
ing household bills. But there 
is a happy medium between 
dignity and cheapness; between 
logical reasoning and _ super- 
ficiality. Take this advertise- 
ment, for instance: 


PRODUCTION 


Everywhere the cry is for in- 
creased production. Executives 
are working long hours. Busi- 


ness builders are grappling with 
vital problems. And business is 
forging ahead 

At this time when so much at- 
tention must be given to produc- 
tion problems, it is a satisfaction 
to know that the financial side 
is running smoothly. Such as- 
surance is yours when your con- 
nections are with 
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Most of the advertisements 
quoted have a news value and 
their interest is heightened by 
it. But some may be word 
pictures painted with real 
thought and a. pen not lacking 
in imagination. Even though 
they lack news interest and are 
as good in 1930 as they are now, 
they lure the reader’s attention 
and repay him for it. Take this 
one for example: 


CONSIDER EASE: 


It is often born of indolence. 
It has built no pyramids; con- 
structed no buildings; painted no 
pictures; founded no _ govern- 
ments or cities; brought no suc- 
cess to business enterprise. Ease 
is blest only when it represents 
a well-earned rest. 

Ease in business is desirable 
only when it is the result of judg- 
ment—of careful planning. To 
make the finances of a firm or an 
individual run easily, a capable, 
experienced bank is _ desirable. 
First National service satisfies its 
patrons who _ the ease 
which results from co-operation. 
Your account is invited. 


“Words win,” but not words 
chosen carelessly. A commer- 
cial advertisement which is 
clear, concise, imaginative, and 
has “punch,” gets a wide read- 
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ing, especially if it has news 
interest and a new thought 
within it. We are describing 
the ideal Commercial Bank ad- 
vertisement. 

Of course copy writers can- 
not furnish ideal copy all of the 
time. But why not make the 
copy of a commercial bank as 
helpful and compelling as the 
same amount of text in the edi- 
torial columns? It can be done. 
It should be done. Let’s do it. 


& 

THRIFT ADVERTISING 
ITH all the tremendous 
effort of the Liberty Loan 

campaigns the people at large 
were not made to be permanent 
savers. They received a won- 
derful lesson but now careless 
spending seems to have re- 
placed the lesson of thrift thus 
taught. 


the foregoing is the opinion 
of Louis E. Delson, Advertising 
Manager of the Central Trust 
Company of Chicago, who in 
“The Fourth Estate” gives 
some account of the advertis- 
ing of his institution, especially 
in connection with the Coupon 
System for saving. 

Mr. Delson says: 


In. addition to plenty of black 
and white for attention value, il- 
lustrations that delivered a def- 
inite message were employed. <A 
copyright name-plate for the Sys- 
tem was also used. This brought 
out the name of the Saving Sys- 
tem, tied up the name of the bank 
and emphasized the word “sav- 
ing” as well as mentioning the 
word “system” which was highly 
suggestive for thrifty people. 

In that way a new feature was 
added to our savings department 
in addition to the regular sav- 
ings business. A systematic plan 
of accumulating one’s funds is 
hard to follow unless the plan is 
made clear and simple and pre- 
sented in such a way as to “sell” 
the depositor on it completely— 
make him enthusiastic about it so 








DOLLARS =«"4 SENSE 


SAVINGS ACCOUNT is a sail to the 
windward and the best recommendation a 
man can have in seeking a position. 
The courage to save makes a man master of 


himself and his fortune. 
no thought on the ship that may “come in.” 
He goes out after the ship that will come in. 
He saves capital from salary and gains credit at 
his bank. He is sailing his own ship. 

This bank will help you start. We allow 3 per 
cent interest from the first of the month on all 
savings deposited on or before August 6th. 
Come in and see us about it. 


ILLINOIS TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


Galle end Jackson Streets. Chicago 


Such a man wastes 








A savings message clothed in a good homely metaphor. 


But shouldn’t the 


| 4, expresion read “an anchor to windward” rather than a “‘sail to windward?’”’, 
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t*=t he will not drop out before 
the interval allotted is reached, 

When we advertise to the man 
with 50 cents to start a savings 
system account We use a vastly 
different appeal and typographi- 
cal display than when we adver- 
tise a $100,000 real estate bond 
issue. The very essence of the 
subject in hand must receive its 
relative treatment. 

Every advertising man knows 
the elemental force of this sug- 
gestion. There is great danger 
in making a savings ad so dig. 
nified that it will not be read, 
The small or large saver must 
be induced to read the ad. The 
line of least resistance for the 
reader is to read the “store sale” 
ad where he is attracted by the 
spending desires. 

When you compete with a hun- 
dred and one different kinds of 
ads on a newspaper page for at- 
tention you have a different prob- 
lem than when you compose a 
neat, dignified layout for a savy- 
ings folder, or for a_ high-grade 
woman’s magazine ad. In a mag- 
azine you might use a full page 
opposite a page of reading mat- 
ter, where your ad receives the 
uninterrupted attention of the 
reader. In such instances it is 
not necessary to fight for atten- 
tion—you have it. 


& 


HOW BANKS ARE ADVER- 
TISING 

Here’s wow the Herkimer 
County Trust Company of Lit- 
tle Falls, N. Y., announced its 
school savings plan in a five col- 
umn advertisement in a local 
paper on the opening day of the 
public schools: 


TO THE STUDENTS IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF HERKIMER 
COUNTY: 

Today you began again the 
march toward the goal of all good 

Americans—useful citizenship. 

The work you do in school this 
year will mean much to you iD 
later years. There is one thing 
that no one can ever take away 
from you—your EDUCATION. 
But, remember’ this—all the 
brains—all the skill and training 
you can possibly obtain will be 
wasted time, unless you lear 
NOW that the thrifty man with 
a hundred dollars will be rict 
when the spendthrift with $10,000 
will be a beggar. 

It isn’t the amount of money 
you save that counts now—it’s 
the fact that you KNOW and 
PRACTICE the _ principle of 
steady systematic planning ahead 
that will mean most to you in 
the days when you are in ou 
places. 

Ninety-five out of every one 
hundred students in Herkimer 
County are going to die poor. 
Are YOU going to be in the suc 
cessful 5 per cent. class or in the 
95 per cent. who didn’t lear 
how to SAVE? 
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The Herkimer County School 
Savings System offers to every 
student in the schools of Her- 
kimer County a systematic plan 
of saving. The bank comes to 
your school room. You may de- 
posit regularly every week any 
amount from Sc up. 

To show our strong, friendly 
interest in helping you men and 
women of tomorrow begin NOW 
to make good we will give to 
every student who starts a School 
Savings Account before October 
ist a beautiful steel and feather 
quill pen. 

Will we expect you to be on 
the Honor Roll of successful 
school savers? 

Ask your teacher how you can 
join and get that quill pen NOW. 
ANOTHER ADDITION TO the list 
of bank house organs is The 
Cleveland Trust Monthly, which 
beginning with September, 1920, 
will be published monthly by 
the Cleveland Trust Company. 
The September number, which 
has just come to our attention, 
contains much interesting mate- 
rial about the bank and is most 
attractive from a typographical 
standpoint. The Monthly is an 
outgrowth and development of 
You which was the former less 
pretentious house organ of this 
bank. It is published by the 
advertising department, of 
which C. K. Matson is manager. 


“I Grve anv BequeatH” is the 
title of an attractively bound 
and well printed booklet recent- 
ly issued by the Fidelity Trust 
Company of Buffalo. It covers 
in a complete and yet readable 
manner the subject of Wills, 
rusts and Estates, treating in 
a broad way subjects that every 
person should know before mak- 
ing a will or trust agreement. 
A. Irwin Rankin, publicity 
manager of the Fidelity, writes 
that he will be glad to furnish 
a copy of the book to any sub- 
scriber to Tue Bankers Maga- 
zing interested in this type of 
publicity. 


A Boox.er wuicu has only just 
come to our attention, although 
it has been issued for some 
time, is entitled “Service in 
Banking.” This was compiled 
and published by the Depart- 
ment of Service of The Home 
Bank of Canada, and in a fore- 
word by the general manager, 





Who's Who in 
Bank Advertising 

















LOUIS E. DELSON 


INANCIAL advertising has received a great deal 
of benefit from the good work of Louis E. Delson, 
advertising manager of the Central Trust Company of 
Illinois, Chicago, who has confined his efforts during the 
past twelve years exclusively to this field. Mr. Delson’s 
entire business career has been devoted to some form of 
financial publicity, for the most part in Chicago and for 
a short time in New York. He was for a number of 
years assistant general manager of the financial adver- 
tising firm of Albert Frank & Co. in the Chicago office 
and for a few years in New York and has served in 
building up the standard of financial advertising through 
the application of principles that today are accepted 
throughout the country by bank and bond houses gener- 
ally. In addition to having served a great number of 
bond houses and banks in an advertising way he assisted 
in the Anglo-French Loan Campaign in the Middle West 
and later did some remarkable work on the Liberty Loan 
Campaigns in New York, originating the plan for the 
free safekeeping of Liberty Bonds and other good selling 
plans. Mr. Delson has done excellent pioneer work in 
convincing banks and bond houses of the power of the 
printed word, for which he deserves his present high 
standing in the fraternity of bank advertising men. 
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Our Charitable and 


Educational Institutions 


_ St. Louis has many Chatitable and Educa- 
tional Institutions of the highest order of merit 
They ott 


and excellence. 
encouragement. 


faction. 


the subject. 





Remember them in your Will. 

An individual is soon forgotten; his present 
and definite influences for good soon cease, but 
the life of our City and State will be elevated 
and future generations benefited by legacies to 
deserving institutions created for public bene- 


_, Our Trust Officer will be glad to confer 
with you and give you data and information on 


and deserve aid and 








The NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 





In Saint Louis 





JOHN @ LONSDALE, President. 








Resources more than $95,000,000 


VIRGIL M. HARRIS, Trast Officer. 
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Here is a unique trust company advertisement urging Saint Louisans to 
remember charitable and educational institutions in their wills. 


J. Cooper Mason, it is stated 
that it was distributed in order 
“to place in the hands of every 
member of the staff a memo- 
randum that may contribute to 
enliven their resolve to main- 
tain during 1920 an appre- 
ciable measure of service in the 
various departments of bank- 
ing.” It is one of the best 
treatises on service that we have 
seen and deserves to be read 
widely by American bankers. 


Tue Nationat Srock Yarps 
National Bank at the Saint 
Louis stock yards thus features 
its proximity to the post-office 
as an added guaranty of 
prompt service: 


“The National Stock Yards 
post-office and our banking quar- 
ters are under the same roof— 
our doors are but thirty-six inches 
apart. Contrast the exceptional 
advantages this adds to our other- 
wise complete facilities for serv- 
ing our out-of-town correspond- 
ents by mail with the necessary 
one hour and thirty minutes re- 
quired for mail distribution in the 
post-office of a large city.” 


Tue Dorian Savincs & Trust 
Company of Youngstown, Ohio, 
has issued a_ booklet of 


“Prosperity Proverbs.” Here 


are a few examples: 


Money talks, but too often all 
it says is ‘“good-by.” 

You can spend saved money, 
but you can’t save spent money. 

Opportunity means nothing to 
a man with empty pockets. 

It takes brains to make money 
and character to keep it. 


For THE SEVEN MONTHS ended 
July 31 last, the ‘‘Loop 
Banks” (that is, the downtown 
institutions) in Chicago, placed 
total advertising of 365,063 
lines in the six Chicago news- 
papers. This figure does not in- 
clude space used for the call 
statements, of which there were 
three. The space indicated rep- 
resents an expenditure of about 
$172,025.20. Over 42 per cent. 
of this was directed to savings 
copy, 34 per cent. to bond ad- 
vertising, and the balance, 24 
per cent., was mostly for com- 
mercial and trust advertising, 
with a very small proportion 
of foreign department advertis- 


ing. 


Frank Whutson, advertising 
manager of the Scandinavian- 


American Bank, Tacoma, Wash, 
says: 

“We are now preparing a busi- 
ness building campaign and in- 
stead of advertising the bank we 
will advertise our customers. In 
preparing these advertisements 
we will act as though we were 
the customer’s advertising agency, 
except that we put our name at 
the bottom and foot the bill. Very 
likely some one will say, ‘What 
does the bank get out of this? 
Our returns are indefinite, but if 
we can assist our customers to 
build up a large business we know 
their appreciation will be shown 
by recommending our bank to 
their friends. and that we have 
a lifelong friend in the merchant 
himself.” 


WHEN ANyYBopy closes a sav- 
ings account at the Chicago 
Trust Company, he receives this 
cordial letter: 


“We have always appreciated 
the business with which you fa- 
vored us and it is therefore with 
keen regret that I learn your sav- 
ings account was closed yester- 
day. 

“A savings account is not mére- 
ly a convenience—it is a ‘nedes- 
sity. The Chicago Trust Com- 
pany takes particular ‘satisfaction 
in the service rendered in this 
department and in its consistent 
growth in both the number of its 
patrons and the volume of their 
deposits. I trust the withdrawal 
of your account may be but tem- 


peaney and that the time until it 
S reopened may be brief. 


“We feel our past relations 
were mutually pleasant; we hope 
the near future will witness their 
reestablishment whether in the 
savings or another department.” 
Tue Inirmors Trust anp Sav- 
INGS BANK.Of Chicago recently 
ran an advertisement, “Extra 
Hours Make a Hit,” which went 
on to say: 

“Our savings customers like our 
extra hours of service on Satur- 
days—they tell us so and the in- 
creased volume of business proves 
it. 

“You. too. may take advantage 

of these special hours.” 
THE TRUST DEPARTMENT of the 
National Bank of Commerce in 
St. Louis has issued a little 
booklet entitled “A National 
Bank Executor,” which points 
out why a national bank is 
specially fitted to act in a fidu- 
ciary capacity. 


“Pep” is the suggestive title of 
a monthly paper published by 
the employees of the First Na- 
tional Bank and the Security 
Savings and Trust Company of 
Portland, Oregon. It certainly 
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Four of a series of advertisements featuring the different Toronto branches of the Union Bank of Canada 


is all that its name implies. It 
is quite evident that this bank 
has a very live organization. 
Another house organ of the 
same class is the “Citicomer” 
of the Citizens Commercial 
Trust Company of Buffalo. 


& 


A DIRECT CAMPAIGN 
IN TACOMA 


Over the signature of President 
Tinker, C. F. Cook of the New 
Business Department of the 
Puget Sound Bank & Trust 
Company, Tacoma, sent out 
the following letter: 


1. The banking business is 
a mutual proyosition. Co- 
operation is essential to its 
usefulness; constant growth 
is proof of good service, and 
a real appreciation of the 
loyalty of customers is here 
expressed. 


2. Our 


directors are close 
observers of general condi- 
tions. They keep constantly 
posted on affairs which are to 
the interest of customers, and 
are anxious that a close rela- 
Uonship exists between the 
depositor and employee. 

_3 There is a right propor- 
tion which deposits bear to 
expense of operation. This 
bank has never had a service 
charge which other banks im- 
pose on small accounts, and 
hopes to avoid doing so, be- 
cause it believes in giving as 
much encouragement as pos- 
sible. 

4. Profits are made from 
loans. Loans are made from 
deposits. Service is main- 
tained by courteous clerks. 
Salaries, to some extent, aid 
service. 

5. The directors assure the 
employees that profits will 
Warrant an increase in salary 
by January 1, 1920, if the de- 
posits have reached the three 
ee dollar mark by that 


6. On the basis that our cus- 
tomers are equally interested 
in the policies of the bank, 
we are inclined to ask a little 
special co-operation, in order 
to come up to the expectation 
of the board. 


7. If every depositor would 
maintain a balance, on an 
average of $50 greater than 
at preseft, the goal would be 


readily. Your 
securing a new 
prove just as 


reached very 
influence in 
account would 
effective. 

8. As the success of this 
challenge between “Board” 
and the “Force” depends upon 
you and me rallying to the 
cause, I take pleasure in guar- 
anteeing absolute protection 
and increased attention. 
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of the MANHATTAN COMPANY 


MONG the earliest known st-am engines in Amenca 

were the two installed by the Manhattan Company 
as part of its water system, with a capacity of 691,200 
gallonis a day, which was the first adequate water supply 
in New York City. In fact, wherever one opens the 
histesy of the Bank of the Manhattan Company, one is 
confronted by examples of progress ahead of the time; 
by sure grasp of affairs; by far-sighted and sound leader- 
ship. As for the past 121 years, so today; the depositor, 
the customer of the Bank of the Manhattan Company 
has at bis command a Directorate of outstanding men 
in industry, commerce and finance; and the personal © G. ALEXANDER 
services of Officers of long-standing experience. 


BANK of the 


MANHATTAN COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1799 


40 WALL STREET 
Capital $5,000,000 Surplus and Undrrided Profits $16,146 49420 
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QUEENS BOROUGH OFFICES — jemance, Flechin_ Long lsiond Cary, ar Revtaway, 
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Frat Pond 


Menthe 
BROOKLYN OFFICES —Se. Jabe's Ponce and Crpren Hil 


STEPHEN BAKER 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
RAYMOND E JONES 


ASSISTANT CASHUARS 
© F mooae 

1S GREGORY 

4. M. BUCKLIN 
WA RUSH 

CEO. &. DOWNING 
Bs 
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By proper typographical arrangement a great deal of reading matter 
has been included in this advertisement without creating a crowd- 


ed appearance. 


Note the arrangement of the officers in the 


right hand column. 





Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets, folders and other advertis- 
ing matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge 


Watch for New Names and Other Changes 


A 


Adams, F. R., Will Co. Nat’l Bank, Joliet, Ill. 
American Nat'l Bank, Pendleton, Oregon. 
American om. Bank, Springfield, Mo, 
Anderson, alph P., adv. mer., 
Bank, Sacramento, Cal, 
Ansley, D., Central Tr. Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


wate, A, F., assistant cashier, Old State Nat'l 
Evansville, Ind. 

Batlor 4 . cashier, First Nat’l Bank of 
Clarksville, Clarksville, Tenn. 
Banco Mercantil Americano Del Peru, 
Peru, 8. 

Bankers Magazine, The, New York. 

Bauder-Baker, Union Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Baugher, E. M., pres., The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, Ohio 

Bennett, H. D., assistant cashier, Capital Nat'l 
Bank, Lansing, Mich. 

Billings, K., asst. adv. mgr., Scandinavian Ameri- 
can Bank, Tacoma, Wash. 

Bize, L. A., pres. Citizens Bank and Tr. Co., 
Tampa, Fla. 

Branham, D, R., director pub. Hellman Commercial 

. and Svgs. Bank, Los Angeles, 

Brooks, T. J., vice-pres., The Guaranty Tr. 
and oe. Bank, Jacksonville, 

Brown, G, W. C,, assistant secretary, Tidewater 

ank & Tr. Co., Norfolk, 

Brown, R. A., assistant cashier, ‘Citizens Nat’l 
Bank, Raleigh, Cc. 

Bunch, F. B., cashier, Merchants and Farmers 
Bank, Statesville, N. C. 

Burton, E. vice-pres., Nat’l Bank, 
Chester, Pa, 

Buzbee, Minnie A., mgr. adv. dep’t, American Bank 
of Commerce & Tr. Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

° 


Clabaugh, S. F,, asst. to the pres., 
Nat’l Bank, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Conhaim, Herbert J., publicity mgr., Fort Dear- 

born Nat’l Bank, Chicago, III. 
Coon, Harry J., 68 Farnham Ave., Toronto, Canada, 
Corrigan, J. V., pub. mgr., Atlanta Tr. Co., Atlanta, 


Cotton Belt Svgs. & Tr. Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Cox, Ray, cashier, American Svgs. Bank, Spring- 
field, Mo, 
—— M. Clarence, 
High Point, N. 
Culbreth, Eugene E., Commercial Nat’! 
Raleigh, N. C. 
D 


secy., i ag Tr. Co., 
Brooklyn, % 

S., pub. mgr. Guaranty Tr. om 8, &. 
H. B., Tradesmen’s Nat'l Bank, Phila., Pa. 
Balaee, Louis E., publicity mer., ‘Central Tr. 

Co. of Illinois, Chicago, Il. 

Distelhorst, Walter, advertising dep’t, R ees 
commercial service dep’ t, 


Wisconsin Nat'l] Bank, Milwaukee, 
Downes, Carroll, mer,, 

The Phila. Nat'l Bank, 421 Chestnut St.. 
ee 


Pa. 
Dysart, W. R., cash. First Nat'l Bank, Ripon, Wis. 


Eberspacher, J. C., assistant cashier, First Nat'l 
Bank, Shelbyville, Ti. 
Bkirch, A. A., secy. North Side Svgs. Bank, N. Y. 
Ellsworth, F. W., vice-pres., Hibernia Bank & 
. Co., New’ Orleans, La. 


Finch, E. W., assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Tr. and Sves. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Frost. Lloyd A., treasurer, Guaranty Tr. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Sacramento 


Lima, 


Penn 


The City 


cashier, Home Banking 
Bank, 


Davis, Clark B., asst. 
166 qlontague St., 
Daly 


G 


Garner, publicity mgr., Wachovia Bank 
Tr. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Gehle, Frederick W., mgr. advertising tn A 
Mechanics & Metals Nat’l Bank, New York. 
Gehrken, George A., mgr., New Business Dep't, 
Seaboard Nat’l Bank, New York. 
Germo, Eleanor, mgr. publicity dep’t, Los 
Angeles Tr, & Svgs. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Grimm, H, B., director, Dep’t of New Business, 
St. Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, Ind. 
Groves, J. W., advertising mer., Minnesota 
Loan and Tr. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Hall, J. Comly, Farmers and Mechanics Tr. Co., 
West Chester, Pa. 
Hamsher, C, F., pres. First Nat’l Bank, Los 


Gatos, Cal. 
an G., Barnett Nat'l Bank, Jackson- 
ville, 


Haskell, E. 
a. 
Hatton, B. A., cash, First Nat’l Bank, Del Rio, Tex. 
Higgins, A. Earle, Adv. Service, 2929 Broadway, 
advertising dep’t, 


=m = & 
Higley, J. N., First Nat’! 
ank, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Hillyer, E. L., secretary, Union Tr. Co. of D, C., 
Washington, D. C. 
Hoagland, Jessamine G., publicity mgr., Nat'l 
City Bank, Chicago, "TL. 
Hodgins, J. H., Statistical Dep’t, Union Bank 
of Canada, Toronto, Canada. 
apes, A. C., mgr. publicity dep’t, Security 
& Svgs. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 
mehenene, N. M., advertising mer., State Bank 
of Chicaro, Chicago, Ill. 
Holdam, J. 7... advertising mer., 
Svgs. Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Holderness, M, E., vice-pres. and toon megr., 
First Nat'l Bank in St. Louis, 
Hudson, Paul L., assistant cashier, First Nat'l 
Bank, Corona, Cal. 
Hunter, Harold G., secy. and treas. ppenene City 
Terminal Tr, Co., Kansas City, 
Hutchins, E. . pub. mer., Seaboard Nat’! 
Bank, N. Y. C. 
I 


Imhoff, Charles H., vice-pres., 
Bank, Newark, N. J. 


J 


Jarvis, Charles D.. pub. mer., 
Utica, Utica, N. Y. 

Jessup, Theodore, assistant cashier, Woodlawn 
Tr. and Svgs. Bank, Chicago, IIL 

Johnson, E. W., Warren Nat’] Bank, Warren. Pa. 

Jones. Marshall H., assistant cashier First and 
Citizens Nat'l Bank, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


Kahn, A. T., vice-pres., Commercial Nat’! Bank, 
Shreveport, La. 
Keller, C. B., Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
Nat’l Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Keeton, Monroe, mer. Svgs. Dep’t, Merchants 
& ante ig 5 Bank, Meridian, Miss 

Kittredge, E. H., pub. mgr., Old Colony Tr. Co., 
Boston, ae 

Kommers, W. J., pres., Union Tr. Co., Spokane, 
Wash. 


L 


Lanier, B. W., asst. treas., 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Leitch, William B., mer., Foreign Dept., 
chants Bank of Canada, Montreal. 

Le Beuf, Mae, pub. dep’t, yuberata Bank and 

ria 
cashier, 


New Orleans, 
Columbus State Bank, 
Mont. 
‘ Atlantic Nat'l Bank of Jackson- 
ville, Jacksonville, 


a, 
Lyons, Chas. S., Puget Sound Bank and Tr. 
Co., Tacoma, ash. 


Percy, 


Chattanooga 


Union Nat’l 


Svgs. Bank of 


United States Tr. 
Mer- 
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McCorkle, Josephine C., pub. mgr., The City 
Nat'l Bank, Evansville, Ind. 
McDowell, J. H., ——_ 7 Tr. and Banking 


Co., Chattanooga, Ten 
Mana, Ralph H., treas., Park Tr. Co., Worcester, 
ass. 


marvei, Charles S., cashier, The First-Second 

- Svgs. and Tr. Co., ge ® Ohio. 

Matthews, Dave &., adv. .. Farmers and 
Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 

Matthews, H. B., adv. mer., S. W. Strauss & 
0., 150 Broadway, ~~ bs & 

Mead, Harold O., asst. cashier, The Bkg. Cor- 
poration of Montana, Helena, Mont. 

Merrill, Frank, adv. mer., beaten Nat'l 
Bank, Minneapolis, Min 

Meyer, ES J., pub. dep’t, Union Tr. Co., Roch- 


N. 

Mills. we GC. New Business Dep't, ene 
or. 30% <* — Street, New Yor 

Miner, H., Dep’t of rere Relations, 

Seattle Nat'l *Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

Moniteur des Interets Matericls,. 27 Pl. de 

Louvain, Brussels, Bel 

Morgan, L. J., adv. mer., ‘First Nat’l Bank, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Muller, John, 49 Sonneggstrasse, Zurich, Swit- 
zerland. 

Murait, Henry de, secretary, Swiss Banking 
Association, Zurich, Switzerland. 


N 


Norberg, P. G., pub. mgr., Aktlebolaget Svenska 
Handelsbanken, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Nye, Frank T., cashier, First Nat'l Bank 
Northboro, Iowa. 
o 


Overton, J. A., cashier, Nat’l] Bank of Smith- 
town Branch, Smithtown Branch, N. Y. 


P 


Painter, W, H., asst. to the pres., Security Nat’! 
Bank, Dallas, Texas. 
Pierce, Matthew G., b. mer., Harris Tr. and 

Svgs. Bank, Chicago, Il. 
Poole, John, pres., Federal Nat’l Bank, Wash 


W., sec’y and treas., The Federal 
Title ‘and Tr. Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Vv. M., cashier, Home Svgs. Ban! 
Brooklyn, N. , a 
Pratt, Thomas B., Henry L. Doherty & Co., 
60 Wall Street, N. Y¥. C. 


Rankin, A. Erwin, pub, megr., the Fidelity Tr. 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Raven, F. J., American Oriental Banking Cor- 
poration, Shanghal, na. 

Reid, Carol S., pub. mgr., Peoples Bank, Ltd 
Hilo, H. 

Reynolds, D. M., pub. mgr., First Nat’l Bank and 
Tr. and Svgs. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rittenhouse, Cc, M., Farmers Loan and Tr. Co., 


Routt’ Melvin, assistant cashier, Houston Nat’! 
Exchange Bank, Houston, x. 
Ruff, a J., cashier, Luzerne County Nat’! 
ee eee, Pa. 
Ryland. Gatly, mer., New Business Dep’t, Ameri- 
can Nat'l Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Schlenker, Almot, cashier, 


First Nat'l Bank, 
Brenham, Tex. 
Service Department, 


Bank of Canada, 
Toronto, Canada. 
Sclater, A. G., Union Bank of Canada, 49 W.! 
r 
vice-pres., Virginia Tr. Co.. 
ichmond, 


R Va. 
Sellew, Waldo W., Albert Frank and Co., 1: 
Stone St., New York City. 


Home 
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Shepherd, George W., Internat’l Tr. Co., Boston, 
4. M., cashier, Kankakee County Tr. 
and Svgs. Bank, Kankakee, IIl. 

—,_ A. C,, vice-pres., City Nat’l Bank, Clin- 


Iowa. 
smith. "Allen T., mgr. Special Service Dep't, 
Industrial Svgs. Bank, Flint, Mich. 
Staker, F. M., mgr. pub. dep’t, Commerce Tr. 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Stein, ote oe ae) cashier, John Nemeth 
an 
Stoner, T. H., domtioust The Peoples Nat’! Ban’ 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
Stover, J. C., sec’y-treas, Indiana Svgs. and 
Loan Association, South Bend, Ind. 
Streicher, John H., New Bus. Dep’t Commercial 
Svgs. Bank and Tr. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Sutton, Frederick T., pub. mgr., Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas, New York. 


T 


Tantye. S E., Jr., pres., Wilmington Svgs. and 
Tr. ilmington, 
Tait, A. Rien pub, mgr., Royal Bank of Canada, 
Montreal. 
Tidewater Bank and Tr. Co., Norfolk, Va. 


v 


Van Blarcom, Wessels, assistant cashier, Second 
Nat’! Bank, Paterson, N. J. 

Van Name, Miss M. L., 515 Stephen Girard 
Building, Phila., Pa, 


w 
Wadden, John W., pee, 


Bank, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 


Sioux Falls Nat’! 
Wadden, Thomas A., vice-pres., Lake County 
Madison, 


T., assistant “cashier, Denver Nat’! 


Mass. 
Shoven, 


Bank, Denver, Colo. 
Mo. 
Williams, F. H., treas., ‘Albany City Svgs. In- 
Bank, Scranto 
~ Woodside Na‘ 
Winship, Addison L., vice-pres., mgr., pub, 
nk, J. 
‘Bank of America, 166 
y A 
Apa 
Zimmerman, Frank A., treas., Chambersburg Tr. 
and 
Svgs. Bank, Oak Park, Il. 


Ww. H., asst. to the pres., Nat'l Bank 
f Commerce, St. Louis, 
stitution, Albany, N. 
Williams, J. E., assistant cashier, Third Nat’! 
Williams, John L.. vice-pres., 
Bank, Greenville, 8. C. 
dept., 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston, Mass. 
Withers, megr., Mechanics Nat'l 
Ba 
Woolford, Withers, 
Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Zambrano, Adolfo, Jr., c/o A. Zambrano e hijos, 
No. 6. Monterrey, N. 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 
Zimmerman, Paul E., cashier., Oak Tr. 
NEW NAMES 


Caplan, H. B., secretary to president, Canal- 
Commercial Tr. & Svgs. Bank, New Orleans, 


Bank, 115 Fourth 
St.. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Hirt, Eduardo C., Banco Hispano Luizo Em- 
presas Electricas, Plaza de Canalejas, 


Madrid, Spain. 
Langstroth, Earl, Liberty National Bank, 120 
Bkg. Corp., 53 


a. 
Farmers & Mechanics Svgs. 


Broadway, New York. 
Lord, Andre, American For. 

Broadway, New York. 
Starkweather, C. H., treas., 

Danielson, Conn. 


Danielson Trust Co., 


Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 
are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 





Book Reviews 


By Sir Lance- 
London: P. S. 


CURRENCY AND PRICcEs. 
lot Hare, K. C. S. I. 
King & Son, Ltd. 


The author presents the problem of 
the necessity for currency being both 
plentiful for convenience and its unit 
being constant. He shows the vast num- 
ber of evils resulting from a variable 
standard. As the medium is increased 
it becomes less valuable unless there is 
proportionally more work to be done by 
it. Therefore, the author believes that 
currency should be increased to the ex- 
tent that the work it has to do increases. 
Similarly it should be decreased if the 
work to be done decreases. Changes in 
the average price of goods and services 
measure, or at least indicate, changes 
in the work the currency has to do. 


Memoirs oF THE Empress EvGente. By 
Compte Fleury. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Company. 


This is the intimate life story of the 
most romantic figure of the nineteenth 
century, told with that talent for charm 
of style and lightness of manner which 
only the French possess. The manu- 
script has long been in the possession 
of the publishers, but by special agree- 
ment was withheld from publication un- 
til the death of Eugenie. The book 
contributes valuable data to the history 
of the Second Empire, and as such is 
destined to be highly important as a 
work of historical reference. It also 
contains much of interest to the general 
reader with its glowing descriptions of 
the brilliant French Court of Napoleon 
III, together with the political, mili- 
tary, diplomatic and royal history of 
France during that period. 


Tue Case ror CapitatisM. By Hart- 
ley Withers. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 


Now that the capitalistic system is 
undergoing severe scrutiny, a book of 
this character proves timely. Mr. 
Withers, while not unmindful of the 
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sins both of omission and commission 
which may be justly charged up against 
capitalism, yet finds its achievements 
very great. He examines guild social- 
ism and state socialism—the substitutes 
now being offered—and finds that 
neither would afford the freedom on the 
part of labor which it now enjoys. 

The author sets this down as his 
ideal of a capitalistic system: 

“Under an ideal capitalistic system 
every worker would be a capitalist and 
every capitalist would be a worker. And 
this is an ideal quite within the bounds 
of possibility.” 

The tendency in modern industry 
seems to be slowly in the direction of 
achieving this ideal, for workmen are 
gradually acquiring a considerable share 
in the ownership of the industries in 
which they are employed. 

Mr. Withers, while as the title of the 
book implies is presenting the case for 
capitalism, does it fairly and with abil- 
ity, and in a most interesting manner. 


a 


CurrRENcy ExcHANGE TABLES. 


G. B. 
Snell. Bank of Montreal, Quebec. 


This book is published with a view 
to assisting officers in banks, trust com- 
panies, bond houses, etc., to calculate 
the exchange on transactions involving 
the transfer of funds between Canada 
and the United States. This edition 
contains a table giving the comparison 
between the premium on United States 
funds in Canada and the discount on 
Canadian funds in the United States. 

Exchange at all rates are given, with- 
out the necessity of multiplying and 
dividing. 

The exchange on the largest or small- 
est amounts can be arrived at by simply 
moving the decimal point to the right 
or left as required. The tables are of 
equal value whether funds are at a pre- 
mium or at a discount, and consequently 
are as useful to United States firms as 
to Canadian firms. The book is indexed 
along the edge, so that any rate is in- 
stantly available without searching 
through several pages. 

















Speeding up Freight Movement 


Team-work counts. Handling the country’s 
traffic with inadequate and war-worn equip- 
ment, American railroads were still able to 
make a new record for cars moved in August. 
Prompt loading and unloading by shippers 


contributed greatly to this result. 


During September and since, this close co- 
operation has continued. It must go on, if 
trade and industry are not to suffer from lack 
of transportation. Advanced rates will insure 
future betterments, but they cannot provide 
locomotives and cars for many months to come. 


Furthering the efforts of shippers and carriers, 
the Irving’s Bill-of-Lading Department ex- 
pedites all B/L transactions. It traces ship- 
ments, notifies consignees and presents ‘‘arrival”’ 
drafts daily by messenger in every part of 
Manhattan. The Irving correspondent gets a 
credit for its customer or a progress report is 
made the same day. ‘The time saved is saved 
for the bank, the shipper, the railroads and 
all American business. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 









































SINCERITY IN SERVICE 























The Equitable Trust Company of New York offers its 
clientele a service based on complete facilities, long experi- 
ence, great resources and a thorough, conscientious ap- 
preciation of the customer’s viewpoint. This institution 
adheres to the old fashioned belief that service performed . 
should be equal to or greater than service promised. 
Throughout the entire organization the word service 
retains all of its old-time meaning. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


BANKING, TRUSTS & INVESTMENTS 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


_ Total Resources over $30,000,000 
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The Economic and Financial Position of 
Italy 


By Nicholas Petrescu, Ph.D. 


as it should be that Italy’s finan- 

cial sacrifices during the war have 
been heavier than those of any other 
belligerent country. The total public 
debt of Italy amounts to about 14 bil- 
lion dollars (83,719 million lire on 
October 31, 1919). If this amount is 
compared with the national wealth of 
the country at the eve of the war, esti- 
mated at 40 billion dollars, it is seen 
that Italy has mortgaged more than a 
third of national wealth. It is only in 
keeping in mind this fact that one can 
understand Italy’s economic and finan- 
cial difficulties. 

In giving an account of the condi- 
tions which have determined such diffi- 
culties, I shall, however, show that 
Italy’s present situation is much better 
than it was one year ago. Thus the 
reader should not infer that the con- 
ditions prevailing in Italy at present 
are hopeless because they are far from 
being good. If he compares them with 
those of last year and if he does not 
lose sight of Italy’s tremendous losses 
during the war, he will see that the 
country is on the way of recovering 
from its financial and economic crisis. 


[ is perhaps not so widely realized 


ZCONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Before describing the actual economic 
conditions of Italy it is well to give 
a few figures regarding the sacrifices in 


men and ships sustained by the country 
during the war, for they have deter- 
mined the present conditions. Further- 
more, to realize the meaning of the 
sacrifices it is necessary to compare 
them with those of France and Great 
Britain: 


Per- 
cent- 


Population Men Dead age 


Great Britain and 
Colonies ......430,000.000 689,246 0.16 


France and 
Colonies 87,000,000 1,071,300 1.2 
osedeas 38,000,000 496,921 1.3 


Italy and 
Colonies 
Tonnage on Losses Up Per- 
August to Nov., cent- 
1, 1914 1918 age 
18,356,000 7,825,598 42.63 
2,300,000 908,068 39.44 
1,534,758 905,393 58.93 


Great Britain .... 


These figures show clearly that Italy 
has lost more men and ships in propor- 
tion to her population and total ton- 
nage of merchant marine than Great 
Britain and France. On account of 
the overpopulation of the country the 
losses of men did not bring about a 
shortage of labor as in other belligerent 
countries, but the losses of ships have 
had the most deplorable effect on the 
business activities of the country. Italy, 
in spite of her important agricultural 
and mineral production, imports a con- 
siderable quantity of foodstuffs and raw 
materials. For this reason the ques- 
tion of shipping plays a decisive role 
in the economic life of the country. 
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From the signing of the armistice until 
the close of last year, Italian industries 
have been handicapped by the shortage 
of tonnage. The imports of raw ma- 
terials and foodstuffs from the United 
States and South America had been 
greatly reduced during that period. 
Many factories in the northern part of 
the country (Lombardy) remained idle 
on account of lack of coal and raw ma- 
terials. The number of unemployed was 
appalling. A general feeling of discon- 
tent reigned throughout the country 
and the crisis threatened to degenerate 
into civil commotions. In short, Italy 
was facing a serious coal and food crisis 
at the end of 1919. Thanks to the in- 
tervention of the Government and the 
initiative of the great industries the 
crisis was averted. At the beginning of 
the current year, shipping began to im- 
prove, and the imports were thereby in- 
creased. The problem of coal and food 
was, however, dependent not only on 
transport facilities, but also on the con- 
ditions of production in other countries. 


THE FUEL PROBLEM 


The prospect of a grave shortage of 


coal has not altogether disappeared 
from the national economy of Italy. 
This is explained by the decision of the 
British Government to reduce the quan- 
tity of coal for export to 21 million 
tons per annum, that is, the cutting 
down of export to almost one-quarter 
of the pre-war figures.’ Italy is now 
more dependent on English coal than 
before the war on account of the in- 
accessibility of German coal. 

In 1913 Italy’s imports of coal 
amounted to 10,834,000 tons; in 1917 
it fell off to more than half of this 
amount, namely, to 5,037,000 tons. In 
1919 it amounted to 6,226,451 tons, of 


*The British Government cut down the ex- 
port of coal in order to safeguard the needs 
of home industries. As a matter of fact, the 
output of English coal has fallen off on account 
of the strikes and the shortening of work 
hours. Thus the output of coal has fallen 
from 287,411,869 tons in 1913 to 227,714,579 
tons in 1918, in spite of the fact that the 
number of persons employed in mines last 
year represented an increase of 63.423 persons 
over that of the pre-war year. In 1919 the 
coal output rose to 229,743,128 tons. 
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which 4,689,786 tons came from Great 
Britain. 

The imports of English coal have a 
little increased lately, thanks to the 
good-will of the British Government to 
meet the demand of the Italian indus- 
tries. Thus the English coal exports to 
Italy amounted to 204,290 tons in 
March, 233,073 tons in April, and 289,- 
150 tons in May. The total quantity 
of English coal for Italy in 1920 will, 
however, be one million tons less than 
last year. 

Italy has already appealed for Amer- 
ican coal, but the import of fuel from 
the United States is too expensive, ow- 
ing to adverse exchange and high ocean 
freights. In 1919 the imports of coal 
from the United States amounted to 
1,159,252 tons. The imports of Amer- 
ican coal may be developed only under 
better conditions of price and transpor- 
tation. 

The import of South American coal, 
especially from Chile, is being seriously 
considered in industrial circles. The 
recent reports of the existence of coal 
in Argentina have also been considered 
as a possible opportunity for the future 
of Italian industries. 

A partial solution of Italy’s fuel 
problem lies in the utilization of the 
natural resources of hydraulic energy 
found in the great number of waterfalls 
of the country. It has been estimated 
that the potential energy existing in the 
various cascades and rapids of Italy 
amounts to over five million h.p., of 
which 976,000 h.p. are already utilized. 
The growing cost and shortage of coal 
will probably lead to a wider exploita- 
tion of electric energy. The question 
of the electrification of railroads has 
been considered in Italy lately. The 
realization of such a plan would save 
about 1,300,000 tons of coal out of 
2,600,000 tons annually needed by the 
Italian railway system. Moreover, an 
extension in the use and exploitation of 
national coal, lignites, has been strongly 
encouraged during the last few years, 
although the caloric capacity of this 
fuel is inferior to that of coal. The 
extraction of lignite rose from 697,000 
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tons in 1913 to over 5,000,000 tons in 
1918. 
THE FOOD PROBLEM 


The food problem is also full of per- 
plexing difficulties for Italy. In spite 
of the important agricultural production 
of the country, Italy imports a large 
quantity of foodstuffs. The normal 
production of grain in Italy amounts to 
15 million quintals per annum, but this 
is not sufficient for the needs of the en- 
tire population. When the inland pro- 
duction is normal, the imports of grain 
amount to 25 million quintals per an- 
num, which means that Italy is depend- 
ent on foreign imports for more than a 
third of her total consumption of grain. 
The countries from which the grain is 
imported at present are the United 
States, Canada and Argentina, that is 
to say, where the Italian lire is most 
depreciated.” 

?In normal times Italy imports a large 
quantity of cereals from Russia and Roumania. 
According to recent reports Roumanian wheat 
will be imported this year, thanks to an eco- 
— accord reached between the two coun- 
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Besides grain, Italy imports meat and 
other foodstuffs from transoceanic coun- 
tries. The shortage of meat continues 
in some parts of the country where war- 
time restrictions are still being ob- 
served. The shortage is due partly to 
transport difficulties, partly to the high 
price which Italy must pay on account 
of her exchange situation. 

The serious part of the food prob- 
lem lies for Italy, as for any other 
country dependent on foreign imports, 
in the prospect of a grave world short- 
age of wheat caused by the diminution 
of production and by the increase of 
consumption. Not only in Russia and 
other grain growing countries of Europe 
is the production of cereals diminishing, 
but also in America, where sowings have 
fallen off about 30 per cent. The re- 
cent reports of the growing consump- 
tion of bread in China and Japan are 
also disquieting, for this means that 
about 500 million people are turning 
from rice to wheat. The sudden pro- 
hibition of wheat and flour from Argen- 
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tina some time ago, as well as the pro- 
hibitive regulations existing in other 
agricultural countries with regard to the 
export of cereals, are facts which con- 
tribute to Italy’s food difficulties. 

To alleviate the shortage of food the 
Italian Government has taken several 
measures of restriction. The consump- 
tion is being reduced, and a new bread 
scheme is being contemplated, whereby 
the price for wheat is nearly doubled.’ 
Besides this, the inland production of 
cereals is being encouraged by every 
means. Nevertheless, the problem of 
food, like that of fuel, is dependent on 
the conditions of production in the rest 
of the world. Italy is, therefore, unable 
to remedy the present situation until 
conditions in the grain growing coun- 
tries improve. 


FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


The financial situation of Italv pre- 
sents the same aspect as that of other 
belligerent countries of Europe. As al- 
ready remarked, Italy’s financial sacri- 
fices during the war have been very 
heavy. To realize the present difficul- 
ties one should bear in mind the follow- 
ing facts and figures. Italy’s expendi- 
tures last vear reached the amount of 
32,599,000,000 lire, which means an in- 
crease of 28,393,000,000 lire over the 
normal peace expenditures of 4,206,- 
000,000 lire. Of the total expenditures, 
over 23,000,000,000 lire represented the 
actual war charges. The receipts of 
revenues for the same period amounted 
to 9,498,000,000 lire; that is to say that 
the deficit amounted to 11,630,000,000 
lire. Furthermore, the expenditures 
foreseen in the budget of the financial 
year 1920-21 amount to 9,535,000,000 
lire and the receipts to 7,491,000,000 


*The Bread Bill, which has been the occa- 


fall of the Nitti Government, 
established new prices for wheat, bread and 
macaroni. The government price for wheat 
is fixed at 115 lire per quintal for soft wheat 
and 140 for hard. According to this rate 
the price of bread will be about 15c. per 
lb. as against the present price of Sc. The 
bill is meeting a strong opposition from the 
Socialists of Parliament, although the work- 
ing classes and the employees whose income is 
less than 12,000 lire per year will receive 
an allowance of 25 centessimi per day from 
their employers to cover the increase in price. 


sion of the 
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lire. The deficit of the budget will 
amount to over 2,000,000,000 lire. To 
cover the deficits of the last two years 
the Italian Government has appealed 
mostly to Treasury resources. 


THE DEPRECIATION OF ITALIAN CURRENCY 


Emissions of paper money in exag- 
gerated quantity have whittled down 
the value of the lira. At one time the 
dollar was worth 25 lire in Italy. The 
monetary circulation on October 31, 
1919, amounted to 14,506,000,000 lire 
against 2,576,000,000 lire on June 30, 
1914. Besides inflation, the lack of 
equilibrium between imports and ex- 
ports has contributed to the deprecia- 
tion of the lira. As long as Italy pays 
out a great deal more than she receives 
the value of the lira cannot improve. 

There is, however, a good side to this 
bad situation. The low value of the 
lira acts as a powerful stimulant for 
Italy’s export trade. Italian manufac- 
tured goods have thus penetrated into 
many European countries where Amer- 
ican and British goods could not be 
purchased at the same price. Besides 
this, the tourist traffic, which before the 
war was a chief source of revenue, is 
now regaining its former position, ow- 
ing to the depreciation of the lira. 
While Switzerland’s resorts are almost 
deserted on account of the high value 
of her currency, Italy’s artistic centers 
are full of tourists. 


TOWARDS FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
RECOVERY 


The re-establishment of Italy’s public 
finances depends on the introduction of 
a sound fiscal system and on further 
credits abroad. The Italian Government 
has lately imposed new taxes, of which 
the tax on war wealth promises to yield 
a considerable amount to the Treasury. 
The new taxation will, however, not suf- 
fice to straighten the public finances. 
To impose further burdens upon the 
Italian people, who are taxed up to the 
hilt, is neither wise nor practical. The 
Government has been obliged to re- 
nounce the tax on capital and other 
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drastic fiscal measures which would have 
hampered the economic reconstruction 
of the country. 

The indemnities which will come from 
Germany are not sufficient to restore 
the financial equilibrium of the country, 
for both the way they are going to be 
paid and their amount are unsatisfac- 
tory to Italy. As a matter of fact, the 
question of the division of German pay- 
ments has aroused much discussion in 
Italy, since Great Britain and France 
have settled these points between them- 
selves at the Hythe Conference and 
since the Conference of Spa has little 
changed the decisions reached at Hythe. 
Italy is not satisfied with the portion 
allotted to her, but she is willing to 
accept the decision of the Allies out of 
a spirit of solidarity. 

To rehabilitate her public finances 
Italy will seek new credits abroad, 
especially in the United States and 
Great Britain. Without the granting of 
credits for the purchase of raw ma- 
terials the Italian industries will be un- 
able to recover their pre-war situation. 

There is no reason why such credits 
should be denied to Italy, for, accord- 
ing to the latest reports, the country is 
in the way of recovering from the con- 
sequences of the war. 

The expansion of the majority of 
Italian banks during the last six months 
is ample proof of the economic and 
financial progress of the country. The 
foreign trade of Italy is also satisfac- 
tory. Thus the imports for the first 
two months of the current year amount- 
ed to 1,997,900,000 lire against 2,430,- 
700,000 lire for the same period in 1919, 
while the exports amounted to 966,300,- 
000 lire (January and February, 1920) 
against 467,700,000 lire in 1919. These 
figures show a slight improvement in 
the trade balance. The excess of im- 
ports fell from 1,963,000,000 lire for 
the first two months in 1919 to 1,031,- 
600,000 lire for the same period in 1920. 

In short, Italy’s economic and finan- 
cial position, though difficult at present, 
is not critical. With a little good-will 
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on the part of the more prosperous 
countries, such as the United States and 
Great Britain, she will recover her for- 
mer prosperity. It is in the interest of 
these two countries to help a nation that 
abounds in economic possibilities. 

Before closing this article, I should 
like to point out that the Italian people 
want to remain loyal to their former 
allies. The attitude of the Giolitti Gov- 
ernment represents this sentiment of the 
Italian nation. Nevertheless, no gov- 
ernment could maintain its authority 
before the people without having ob- 
tained economic and financial arrange- 
ments with the allied countries. The 
international policy of Italy is today 
dependent on the advantages that can 
be obtained for the economic rehabilita- 
tion of the country. 
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Bolshevism and Banks 
By Paul Einziz 


Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society 


HE programs of Bolshevism 

contains, among other items, the 

entire removal of the banking 
system from economic life. The cause 
of this is by no means a peculiar an- 
tipathy of Bolshevists toward this pe- 
culiar institution of the capitalist sys- 
tem, but the realization of Bolshevist 
ideals would really render banking 
superfluous. In a society where there 
is no such thing as credit or commerce 
and where the state is the only posses- 
sor of the means of production it is 
quite superfluous to maintain the enor- 
mous organization of present-day bank- 
ing. Moreover, the Soviet State is an 
absolute enemy of savings, for it would 
lead to the development of a new 
wealthy class, the prevention of which 
is the chief interest of a Soviet State. 
‘herefore, even the primitive function 
or banks—that of accumulating deposits 
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—would cease in a Soviet-Republic. 

The description of the method by 
which the Bolshevists carry out the dev- 
astation of the banking system in the 
countries where they have attained 
power is an interesting chapter in the 
history of banking. We have been 
able to observe these endeavors in two 
countries—Russia and Hungary; the 
Bolshevist experiences in Finland and 
Bavaria were too short to afford much 
light on the subject. 

The attitude of the Russian Soviet 
Government toward banks is_ well 
known. The nationalization and unity 
of Russian banks, the audacious resist- 
ance of bankers’ clerks, the confusion 
caused by uninitiated managements 
have all been dealt with in the world’s 
press. But the history of Hungarian 
banking under Bolshevism has been 
neglected, although it is by no means 
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less interesting than the Russian ex- 
periment, and in certain lights still 
more characteristic. 

In order to understand the situation 
it is necessary to go back to the bank- 
ing of Hungary during the Karolyi 
period. 

During the last months of the war 
a shortage of bank notes became ap- 
parent in the late Austrian Hungarian 
monarchy. The rise of the quantity of 
bank notes was insufficient to keep pace 
with the rise of prices, and so the note 
circulation failed to satisfy the wants 
of the public. When the collapse of 
the Central Powers was obvious this 
shortage at once became much greater; 
the public, fearing the suspension of 
payments, took its money from the 
banks and hoarded enormous quantities 
of bank notes. The Hungarian banks 
found themselves in a different situa- 
tion, for the Austro-Hungarian Bank 
was unable to satisfy their claims for 
bank notes. 

This situation became still worse 
after the revolution of October 31, 
1918. The banks paid out only lim- 
ited amounts to their customers. The 
shortage of bank notes ceased only 
when the Austro-Hungarian Bank had 
some printing offices in Budapest to 
print primitive 200 and 25 crown notes. 
However, the greatest part of the pop- 
ulation found it more advisable to keep 
money at home. The reason for this 
was, on the one hand, to save money 
from the threatening tax on wealth; 
on the other hand, the fear of a Bol- 
shevist revolution. This was why the 
Bolshevists captured from the banks a 
relatively small amount of bank notes. 

Besides the shortage of bank notes 
the banks had many other difficulties 
during the Karolyi period. In the 
first place they had much uneasiness 
among their own employees. Thou- 
sands of demobilized employees went 
back, and the management could not 
help removing the superfluous clerks 
employed for the period of the war. 
The managements granted the removed 
clerks one year’s salaries, twice the 
amount of which—according to a de- 
cree of the Karolyi government—they 
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were obliged to grant them. In spite 
of this the removed clerks were dis- 
satisfied and hindered the continuance 
of business in a forcible manner. The 
strikes spread to all the banks and 
they all terminated with the defeat of 
the institutions. 

Most of the great industrial under- 
takings were in possession of the banks 
who were obliged to cover the enor- 
mous deficits arising in consequence of 
the lack of working discipline. 

In March, 1919, the Austrian Gov- 
ernment ordered the retention of all 
valuables kept by the banks of Ger- 
man Austria. The Hungarian Gov- 
ernment after a few days followed the 
Austrian example. But it was too late, 
for in the meantime the public stormed 
the banks and took back all kinds of 
deposits. The Association of Bankers’ 
Clerks defied the managements of the 
banks and compelled the control of its 
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own trustees concerning the carrying 
out of the retention of valuables. 

A few days later, on March 21, 1919, 
the Bolshevists came into power. In 
the first days of the Bolshevist reign 
the Soviet Government put the banks 
under its control. Most of the former 
managers had been removed; only a 
few popular managers having been left 
in their former position, with a very 
restricted sphere of activity and under 
strict control. The clerks had chosen 
committees consisting of two or three 
members, with such name as “directo- 
rium’; however, they also had very 
limited powers. In important questions 
they depended upon the decision of the 
Committee of United Banks, which be- 
came a branch of the People’s Com- 
missariat for Finance. 


THE BOLSHEVIST VIEW OF BANKING. 


The nationalization of banks did not 
signify very substantial advantages for 
the Soviet State. Banks, like many 
other kinds of socialized private prop- 
erty, represent a value in a capitalist 
society only; in a communist society— 
quoting the words of a leading article 
of Jeno Varga, president of the Su- 
preme Council of People’s Economy, 
which appeared in the Hungarian So- 
cialist newspaper ‘“‘Nepszava’”—‘‘banks 
are nothing else than buildings full of 
valueless business books and writings.” 
The possession of the banks did not 
improve at all the economic situation 
of the Soviet Republic, for the pro- 
ductive forces of the banking system 
ceased at once with the death of indi- 
vidual interest. 

As mentioned above, the scheme of 
the Bolshevists tended to the entire re- 
moval of the banking system. How- 
ever, they were unable to carry it out 
at once, for in the “period of transi- 
tion” they needed the activity of banks, 
although in a very limited territory. 
The only important task of banks dur- 
ing Bolshevism was to carry out the 
measures of the Soviet Government 
concerning safe deposits, current ac- 
counts, etc. In the first days of the 
Soviet reign the Soviet Government 
prohibited the paying out to individ- 


uals of any amount exceeding 200 
crowns. The commercial and industrial 
undertakings got the money necessary 
for wages, etc., on the basis of the as- 
signment of the Factory Workmen- 
Council. A little later they modified 
this measure by allowing the payment 
of 10 per cent monthly on current bal- 
ances, up to a monthly amount not ex- 
ceeding 2,000 crowns. With this mod- 
ification the Soviet Government has to 
a certain degree rendered endurable 
the life of the bourgeoisie, not because 
of any feeling of compassion, but in its 
own selfish interest; namely, it had pre- 
vented by these means from driving the 
bourgeoisie into an utter desperation 
that would have led to counter-revolu- 
tionary movements. Owing to this pol- 
icy there was not one counter revolu- 
tion during the Bolshevist period in 
Hungary in which the bourgeoisie had 
taken active part. Because of the lack 
of the only true revolutionizing factor 
—misery—they waited impatiently, but 
in entire passivity, for the intervention 
of the Allies. 

On the other hand, the Soviet Govern- 
ment took careful measures to avoid 
the bourgeoisie getting into its hands 
more than 2,000 crowns monthly. It 
ordered that each individual or firm 
keeping current accounts at several 
banks should centralize its current ac- 
counts at one single bank. So it was 
made impossible to get several times 
the stipulated 2,000 crowns per month. 

In the meantime the Soviet Govern- 
ment commenced a huge propaganda 
against the hoarding of money. Com- 
missary Jeno Barga, in the first week 
of the Bolshevist reign, invited the rep- 
resentatives of financial journalism to 
put forth all their efforts in behalf of 
this propaganda; he pointed out that in 
the case of the public not paying in 
the hoarded money into the banks he 
would be obliged “to multiply the quan- 
tity of paper money until the price of 
a kilogram of bread should increase to 
two hundred crowns.” The whole Hun- 
garian press reproduced this_ threat. 
The effect of the threat itself was in- 
significant. There was hardly anyone 
who had paid in voluntarily his hoard- 
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ed money into the banks. On the con- 
trary, everybody made use of the 
right of taking up monthly 10 per cent 
of his balance, whether he needed it or 
not. Later the Soviet Government or- 
dered the shopkeepers to pay in the 
margin of their incomes and confined 
the trustees of shops to control the car- 
rying out of this measure. Most of 
the commercial assistants became within 
a short time enemies of the Soviet sys- 
tem and they did not bother very much 
about the matter. 

The Soviet Government tried to en- 
tice the hoarded money by allowing an 
interest of 4.5 per cent. on new de- 
posits. With this measure it came into 
sharp conflict with the principles of 
Leninism, according to which interest 
is one of the most characteristic sorts 
of “‘workless revenues.” This measure 
had been accompanied by a press cam- 
paign, but it remained entirely inef- 
tective. 


THE RESORT TO FORGERY. 


As is well known, the Hungarian So- 
viet Government began to forge the 
primitive 200 and 25 crown notes of 
the Austro-Hungarian Bank. The re- 
sult of this proceeding was that the 
public lost confidence in this sort of 
bank note, and accepted the old notes 
of the bank only, the forgery of which 
was impossible, owing to the lack of 
the necessary technical arrangements. 
The Soviet Government ordered the 
banks to surrender their supply of old 
bank notes. However, the employees 
of banks soon replaced these bank notes 
by forged ones, so that they only sur- 
rendered very small amounts. 

Special commissions began the in- 
ventory of safes. The tenants of safe 
deposit boxes had been called on to send 
in the keys or to present them in person, 
otherwise the safe would be broken 
open. A considerable part of the ten- 
ants did not follow these instructions. 
Part of them ran away from Budapest, 
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the other part hoped that the termina- 
tion of Bolshevism would take place 
earlier than the breaking open of the 
safes. And they speculated well, for 
most of the inventory commissions 
worked exceedingly slow. The cause of 
this was that the majority of the bank 
clerks shortly became bitter enemies of 
Bolshevism. They saw that in case of 
the Soviet reign’s permanence they soon 
would become superfluous. And, in- 
deed, the Soviet Government ordered 
most of the branch institutes to close 
and to centralize all business and office 
activity in the chief institution. Besides 
that, the bank employees, even those 
who had been exempted during the war, 
were enrolled in the Red Army. They 
formed bank workmen battalions, which 
suffered enormous losses during the 
war with Czechoslovakia and Rumania. 
Most of the bankers began a sabotage 
toward the Soviet system and carried 
out very slowly and unpunctually the 


measures of the Bolshevist Government. 

The current accounts of socialized in- 
dustries had been seized by the So- 
viet Government and the workmen’s 
councils of the industries were au- 
thorized to take the money. As most 
of the socialized industries had no 
incomes at all, or at least much less 
than the expenses, the workmen’s 
councils could not help overdrawing 
the current balances. After the col- 
lapse of Bolshevism almost every com- 
pany was heavily indebted to its 
bank. This condition gave much un- 
easiness to the Hungarian Government 
that succeeded the Soviet Government. 
It is extraordinarily difficult to decide 
whether the real owners should be 
obliged to pay the debts made by their 
workmen without their authorization. 

In the last weeks of the Soviet reign 
Commissary Lengyel proposed at a 
session of the Central Soviet the aboli- 
tion of the remainder of banks of a 
private character—the individual firms. 
But this measure could not be carried 
through, for the victory of the Rumanian 
army suddenly interrupted the Bolshe- 
vist experiment in Hungary. 
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Interesting Articles 


GTUDENTS of foreign banking will 

find a great deal that is interesting 
and instructive in the various articles 
which have been appearing from month 
to month in The Amforbacor, the month- 
ly house organ of the American Foreign 
Banking Corporation of New York. 
The first number, which appeared in 
April, 1920, contained an article by the 
president, Archibald Kains, entitled 
“Foreign Banking in the United States.” 
In the second number the first vice- 
president, H. B. Harris, has an article 
entitled “The Origin of Banking,” 
which traces the beginnings of banking 
to the Pheenicians, who are said to un- 
doubtedly have done a banking business 
as early as 3,000 B.C. The June num- 
ber contains a suggestive article by 
Vice-President A. G. Fletcher, pointing 
out the value of co-operation between 
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the staffs of all of the various branches 
of the American Foreign Banking Cor- 
poration in all parts of the world. “New 
Business and Credits” is the title of 
an article by Vice-President E. Fleisch- 
mann, which appears in the July num- 
ber, and in the August number Philip 
J. Vogel, another vice-president, has an 
article entitled “Money and Foreign Ex- 
changes.” In the September number 
there are three interesting articles: “Ex- 
port Credit Division,” by William H. 


Franke; ““A Visit to Some of the Cen- 
tral and South American Branches,” by 
George W. H. Howard, and “My Trip 
to Manila,” by Winslow Little. 

Andre Lord, manager of the Foreign 
Trade Bureau, who is editor of The 
Amforbacor, has adopted a policy of 
combining bright newsy items about the 
personnel of the bank with serious arti- 
cles of an educational nature written by 
officers of the corporation and by other 
authorities on various subjects. 


American Bank Expansion and Credit Control 


By B. M. Anderson, 


Ph. D. 


Economist of the Chase National Bank, New York. 
[From the Chase Economic Bulletin.] 


HE growth of the unfunded debt of 
Europe to private individuals, 
banks, and corporations in the 

United States has come chiefly since the 
middle of 1919. During the earlier half 
of 1919, the export balance to Europe 


was largely offset by credits granted by 

the United States Government. Going 

along with this growth of the unfunded 

debt, there has come a dramatic increase 

in bank expansion in the United States. 

The total loans and investments of “re- 
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porting member banks” of the Fedcral 
Reserve System increased 25.4 per cent. 
from April 11, 1919, to April 9, 1920. 
During approximately the same period, 
namely from May 12, 1919, to May 4, 
1920, the loans and discounts of all 
national banks increased 24 per cent. 
There has been, also, during this period 
a tremendous expansion in rediscounts of 
the Federal Reserve banks and in the 
deposit liabilities and Federate Reserve 
note liabilities of the Federal Reserve 
banks themselves. 

The connection between the growth 
of the unfunded debt of Europe to pri- 
vate creditors in America and bank ex- 
pansion in the United States seems clear 
and definite. Directly or indirectly, 
bank credit has carried, and is carrying, 
this unfunded debt. Loans made by 
American banks directly and simply to 
European importers are, no doubt, rela- 
tively small in volume. There has been 
a much larger volume of credits extend- 
ed by American banks to European im- 
porters on the guaranty of responsible 
European banks, particularly British 
banks. Credits have been granted di- 
rectly by American banks to European 
banks, particularly British banks. A 
larger part of the unfunded debt is 
probably immediately carried by Ameri- 
can exchange speculators. A yet larger 
part is probably carried directly by 
American producers and exporters, who 
have tied up working capital in advances 
to Europe. The credit directly advanced 
by exchange speculators and exporters, 
however, comes ultimately from the 
banks, since the exchange speculators, 
borrowing often on other collateral, 
have been obliged to borrow bank 
money, which they would not otherwise 
have needed, while exporters and pro- 
ducers, who have tied up their working 
capital in these advances, have been 
obliged to have recourse to their Ameri- 
can banks to replenish their working 
capital. These last two factors, there- 
fore, have also occasioned expansion of 
bank loans in the United States, which 
are ultimately attributable to the un- 
funded debt of Europe. 

An important point is here suggested 
regarding the policy of the Federal Re- 
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serve authorities in the matter of credit 
control. There have been two main 
theories as to just how this control 
should proceed. There is very general 
agreement that the expansion of our 
bank loans in the past fifteen months, 
accompanied, as it has been, by the 
loss of gold, the two combining to re- 
duce reserve ratios, has made it im- 
perative that credit expansion should be 
checked. One school of thought has 
looked at the matter in block, and has 
felt that a general policy of credit con- 
traction all around is called for. The 
simple method of raising discount rates 
has been regarded as of primary im- 
portance in this connection. The dis- 
count rates have been raised, and they 
have had a very marked effect in re- 
tarding the expansion of bank credit. 
But even very high discount rates have 
not vet succeeded in reducing the aggre- 
gate. Another theory would seek to 
make discrimination in the restricting 
of credits and emphasize the importance 
(a) of restricting loans for “non-essen- 
tial” production, (b) of restricting 
loans for speculation, both in the stock 
market and in the commodity markets, 
and (c) of a policy of forcing out of 
the banks the Government war paper 
and collateral loans secured by Govern- 
ment war paper, which they have held. 
This theory has also been acted upon, 
and there has come, as a result, a 
marked reduction in collateral loans 
based on stock market securities, in 
bank holdings of Government war 
paper, and in collateral loans based on 
Government war paper. The achieve- 
ment in connection with this last point 
has been particularly noteworthy. The 
total of United States securities owned 
on April 11, 1919, by the “reporting 
member banks” was $3,026,000,000. By 
April 9, 1920, this had been reduced to 
$1,607,000,000. The holding of United 
States treasury certificates of indebted- 
ness alone for these banks was reduced 
from $2,109,000,000 on April 11, 1919, 
to $551,000,000 on April 9, 1920. De- 
spite this very sharp reduction, how- 
ever, in Government paper, the total 
loans and investments of the “reporting 
member banks” increased during this 
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period, as stated above, 25.4 per cent. 
The increase, consequently, in other 
forms of loans and investments was very 
much greater than this percentage. 
There has been a similar sharp reduc- 
tion during the period in collateral loans 
secured by United States war obliga- 
tions. This item stood for the “report- 
ing member banks” on April 11, 1919, 
at $1,110,000,000 exclusive of redis- 
counts with the Federal Reserve banks, 
and on September 3, 1920, it stood at 
$957,000,000 inclusive of rediscounts 
with the Federal Reserve banks. The 
actual reduction is much greater, of 
course, than these figures indicate. 
With the policy of holding the aggre- 
gate of bank loans and bank invest- 
ments in check by high discount rates 
for the purpose of protecting reserves, 
the writer would express the fullest 
sympathy. It has been a necessary 
policy. With the policy of discrimina- 
tion against non-essential loans and 
speculative loans, only sympathy and 
concurrence can be expressed. To the 


further policy of forcing United States 
Government obligations out of the hands 
of the banks and into the hands of in- 
vestors, again commendation must be 
given. But it appears that in none of 
these have we really struck at the crux 
of the matter. 

The policy of discrimination, if we 
really wish a thorough-going contraction 
of American bank credit and readjusé- 
ment on a fundamentally sound basis, 
must strike at the fountain and source 
of the whole expansion. That primary 
source is not to be found during the 
past fifteen months in Government bor- 
rowing or in bank holdings of Govern- 
ment paper. This has been a steadily 
diminishing factor. It is not even to 
be found in the speculation which muck 
of the period since April, 1919, has ex- 
hibited. That speculation is secondary 
and derived. The primary explanation 
is to be found in a tremendous outpour- 
ing of an excess of exports to Europe, 
which has actually been greater since 
the armistice than in the period preced- 
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ing the armistice, and which has been 
paid for so largely through the creation 
of new bank credit in the United States. 
This export balance has drained our 
markets of goods and raised our prices. 
It has encouraged the speculation in 
commodities, which has still further 
raised our prices by creating artificial 
shortages and by raising exaggerated 
hopes of future price increases. 

The existing facts must be recognized, 
and no violent reversal of policy with- 
out notice is to be recommended. We 
can reduce bank loans in this connec- 
tion only gradually.. But we should 
cease to increase them for this purpose. 
If Europe needs credit—and Europe 
does need credit—it is investors’ money, 
rather than bank money or the working 
capital of active businesses, that should 
be the primary reliance. 

This does not mean a cessation of 
bank loans in connection with the ex- 
port trade. One of the most legitimate 
of banking functions is the financing of 
a two-sided foreign trade. Where it is 
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clear that payment can really be made 
for goods exported, temporary advances 
of banking funds in anticipation of final 
payment should, of course, be made. 
But bank money should not continue to 
be called on for financing the export 
balance. 

Cessation of bank expansion in this 
connection would undoubtedly lead to a 
sharp contraction of our export balance 
with Europe. It would make it neces- 
sary for our domestic market to absorb 
a very large volume of goods per month 
which they have not in the past twenty 
months been absorbing. It would break 
commodity prices through the increase 
in domestic supplies, and would further 
break them through the discouragement 
it would give to speculative withholding 
of goods from the market. Following 
the decline in prices, there would auto- 
matically come a general contraction in 
bank credit, which almost all agree the 
situation requires. 

That Europe will continue to need 
certain goods from us, notably raw ma- 
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terials and foods, is clear. But that 
Europe cannot afford to take goods from 
us, particularly finished manufactures, 
including luxuries in the volume in 
which she has been taking them in the 
past twenty months is equally clear. 
That we cannot afford to continue send- 
ing her these goods on an unsound finan- 
cial basis is also clear. A policy of dis- 
crimination by the Federal Reserve 
authorities and the banks against this 
kind of bank expansion would bring the 
fundamentals clearly to light, would 
force upon Europe the problem of as- 
certaining clearly what goods she really 
must have from us, and would force 
upon America the problem of ascertain- 
ing carefully what long time credits she 
is really prepared to extend. 

There has been a great deal of discus- 
sion, beginning before the armistice, of 
the necessity of placing long time Euro- 
pean securities in the hands of Ameri- 
can investors in connection with the ex- 
port trade. Such securities privately 
placed, however, have been small in 


volume, and have, in fact, as our tables 
show, been actually exceeded by matur- 
ing obligations from Europe. Europe 
has had bank money and the working 
capital of American businesses rather 
than investors’ money. No doubt, a pri- 
mary explanation of the ease of getting 
American bank money and the working 
capital of American corporations for 
this purpose has been the fact that Brit- 
ish credit has stood as an intermediary 
between the United States and Conti- 
nental Europe. 

It appears that the end of this is in 
sight, even without special discrimina- 
tion by the Federal Reserve authorities. 
With the +. *ction in business that has 
already come. and with the tension in 
our own money markets, few American 
businesses have a great deal of working 
capital which they can afford to tie up 
in this way, while American banks are 
increasingly disposed to check loans for 
expansion in any direction, whether in 
foreign or in domestic trade. None the 
less, a clear definition of policy on the 
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part of the Federal Reserve Board in 
this matter would clarify the situation 
very greatly. 
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Deflation the Pressing Problem 


D EFLATION of _ over-expanded 

bank credits, resulting from gov- 
ernment war borrowing, is one of the 
pressing problems confronting Great 


Britain to-day. How this credit infla- 
tion was brought about is explained in a 
study of “English Public Finance” is- 
sued by the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York. 

“For the benefit of those who are 
not familiar with banking operations in 
England and the United States,” says 
the study, “it may be explained that, 
as a usual thing, every loan made by 


a bank results in an increase in the 
deposits of the bank or of some other 
bank. If a merchant or manufacturer 
or other business man borrows at his 
bank he usually has the amount of the 
loan credited to his account. 

“The result is that an increase in 
bank loans is nearly always accom- 
panied by an increase in bank deposits. 
Therefore, an increase in the deposits 
of a bank is not necessarily, as is often 
thought, an index of the increasing 
wealth of a community but often merely 
of increasing business activity or simply 
of credit expansion. 

“The war financing in England and 
in America was effected by the use on 
a large scale of this familiar process of 
everyday banking. Each loan issued 
by the nation increased the loans as 
well as the deposits of the banks. 

“This was due in large part to the 
fact that in many instances the pur- 
chasers of government obligations bor- 
rowed from their banks in order to 
obtain the funds with which to pay the 
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government. These loans created de- 
posits against which cheques were 
drawn to the order of the government— 
that is, in England, to the order of the 
Bank of England. 

“The actual payment might have been 
to the order of one of the joint-stock 
banks, but ultimately the money would 
reach the exchequer through the Bank 
of England. The government would 
then draw upon this deposit to pay its 
expenses for munitions, for food and 
clothing for the enlisted men and for 
the hundred and one other needs of a 
nation in a time of war. 

“One method by which the banks de- 
veloped an ability to finance the 
stupendous needs of the government 
was through a utilization of the credit 
facilities of the Bank of England. To 
increase their clients’ ability and their 
own ability to invest in government is- 
sues they would borrow of the Bank 
of England. 

“These loans would increase their 
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deposits’ with the Bank of England 
which as reserves would increase their 
ability to grant to their own clients 
loans equivalent to, say, five times such 
deposits.” 

Hence the inflation of bank credits. 

“Upon the reduction of England’s 
floating debt more than upon anything 
else,” says the Bankers Trust Company, 
“depends the reduction of the over- 
extended credit structure. This debt 
consists of ways and means advances to 
the government, namely, temporary 
bank loans, and outstanding Treasury 
bills which correspond to American cer- 
tificates of indebtedness. 

“At the end of the fiscal year, March 
31 last, the British floating debt was 
roughly six and one-half billion dollars. 
A reduction of about $250,000,000 had 
been effected up to July 31. This is 
a change in the right direction though 
not yet sufficiently large to have much 
weight in credit deflation.” 
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Banks Aboard Ship 


‘ i HE London Joint City and Midland 

Bank, the largest private bank in 
the world, has opened branch offices on 
the three big Cunard liners, Aquitania, 
Mauretania and Imperator. The bank- 
ing service which these new branches 
will give is expected to save time and 
trouble for American travelers going 
abroad. According to the announcement 
of the London Joint City and Midland 
Bank’s agents, financial matters which 
formerly needed attention before sail- 
ing can now be attended to on the 


voyage. 
& 


Munster & Leinster Bank, Ltd. 


i HE report of the directors of the 

Munster & Leinster Bank, Limited, 
Cork, Ireland, for the half-year ended 
June 30 shows profits, after deducting 
expenses, providing for interest on de- 
posits, rebate on bills and providing for 


all bad and doubtful debts, amounting 
to £70,992 16s 6d. To this has been 
added £24,234 10s 8d., making a total 
of £95,227 7s 2d. The directors rec- 
ommended its disposal as follows: 


Half-year dividend at 
rate of 20 per cent. 
per annum 


Less income tax at 6s to 


£40,000 


Transferred to _ invest- 
ment contingency acct. 35,000 
To reduction of premises 
account 
Carried forward to next 


account 27,227 7s. 2d. 


Announcement was made of the open- 
ing of new branches at Galway, Mull- 
inger, Carrick-on-Suir and Inchicore 
(Dublin) and a sub-branch at Warren- 
point, County Down. Alfred R. Mac- 
Mullen was named to the place on the 
board made vacant by the death of 
Somers Payne. 
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British Tendency Toward Bank 
Amalgamations 


HE Statist of London has the fol- 

lowing to say with regard to the 

amalgamations of British banks, which 
has been apparent in recent years: 


“The latter phase of the war, espe- 
cially 1917 and 1918, was marked by 
a strong movement towards union 
amongst English banks, and the numer- 
ous amalgamations and working agree- 
ments of the period all aimed at 
consolidating the internal position in 
order to provide for the trying period 
of world reconstruction that was known 
to lie ahead. As the banking strength 
of the new units was much augmented, 
fresh business outlets were naturally 
sought, and new spheres of activity 
were found, at first in Ireland, and then 
Scotland. The further sequel to this 
expansionist movement is now being 
witnessed in the rapid growth of British 
banking interests abroad. This devel- 
opment has the effect not only of 
strengthening our position in the world 
of international finance, but it brings 
home to the leading foreign banks the 
necessity of establishing new or ex- 
tending present connections in London. 

“Our own banks in entering fresh 
fields of endeavor abroad have usually 
formed new subsidiary companies or 
come to a working agreement with ex- 
isting foreign institutions. The increase 
in the overseas activities of our banks 
has been particularly noticeable on the 
Continent and in South America. 
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“In addition to new ventures, great 
activity is discernible in the revision 
of articles of association of older-estab- 
lished foreign subsidiaries to provide 
for the extension of business operations 
beyond the countries with which these 
undertakings were originally identified. 
Though the linking-up of the fortunes 
of British banks with states which are 
still far from politically settled, and 
which have yet to justify their existence 
economically, may be viewed with dis- 
favor by some, it is only by enterprising 
methods in banking that we can re- 
establish our old financial supremacy 
on a broader and surer basis, and with 
it our trade ascendancy.” 


& 


British Bank Gives Scholarships 


HE London County Westminster 

and Parr’s Bank announces an in- 
teresting scheme of foreign scholarships. 
To ensure a better understanding of 
overseas banking and foreign exchange 
amongst its employees scholarships of 
£100 per annum for one or two years, 
in addition to salary and allowance for 
travelling, are offered. There will be 
special “study leave’ while serving 
abroad. Candidates must be of British 
birth, and must have passed the Bank- 
ers’ Institute examinations. They must 
also be proficient in French or Spanish 
and have knowledge of some other for- 


eign language. 
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Tax Returns Greater Than 
Expected 


FRENCH tax returns for August re- 

cently received by cable by the 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
show that the actual tax payments for 
that month, so far as they have been 
computed, exceeded the advance esti- 
mates by 30 per cent. 

This is important as the first real 
indication of the operation of the new 
French tax program. Under this pro- 
gram, which was not made effective for 
the year by the French Parliament until 
July 1, taxation was practically doubled 
as a means of hastening financial re- 
covery. 

In the preparation of the budget for 
the current year, regarded as the most 
momentous budget in the history of 


French finance, estimated receipts from . 
taxation were 19,321,000,000 francs. 
The significance of excess returns in 
August is, therefore, readily apparent. 


& 


Preparations Complete for Pay- 
ing Loan 


JRRANCE will pay every dollar of the 

$250,000,000 loan due in New 
York October 15. M.‘Francois-Marsal, 
the minister of finance, officially an- 
nounced to the Cabinet Council recently. 
This sum is France’s share of the $500,- 
000,000 Anglo-French loan floated in 
the United States during the war. 

M. Francois-Marsal informed the 
ministers that the French treasury al- 
ready had shipped to the United States 
$150,000,000 in gold and securities. He 
added that the success of the $100,000,- 
000 loan contracted through J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. would permit the picking up 
of all notes due October 15. 
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Cuba sent U.S. in 1919 
$418,000,000 of her products 


| eta og and territory set no limits tof Cuba’s 
trade. With less than one-half the population of 
New York City, she stands fourth in importance in 
volume of trade with the United States. 

Through Havana passes a tonnage second only to that 
of New York, which means that Cuba has the second 
largest port in the Western Hemisphere. 

Cuba imports nearly everything she consumes and ex- 
ports nearly everything she produces. 

If the value of American goods imported last year 
were equally divided, every Cuban would have paid 
$105.95 to American exporters at the port of entry. 

The pearl of the Antilles. The gigantic sugar bowl of 
the world. Rich almost beyond imagination. A fertile 
ground for the American exporter, manufacturer and 
Banker to cultivate. 

Our affiliate in Havana, the Banco Mercantil Ameri- 
cano de Cuba, affords the necessary banking facilities for 
business. 


A booklet describing our facilities will be sent on request. 


MERCANTILE BANK 


OF THE AMERICAS 
An American Bank for Foreign Trade 


44 PINE STREET ~ NEW YORK 
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BANCO MERCANTIL AMERICANO DE CUBA 
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FRENCH AMERICAN 


BANKING CORPORATION 
Capital and Surplus, $2,500,000—Fully Paid Up 


i” addition to complete facilities for interna- 

tional banking in all its ramifications—partic- 
ularly with France and the French colonies and 
dependencies — we maintain a Foreign ‘Trade 
Department organized on the lines of practical 
merchant banking. These facilities are at the 
disposal of manufacturers, importers, exporters 
and out-of-town banking institutions. 


Cedar and William Sts., New York City 




















U.S. Representative at Brussels 
Conference 


ALTHOUGH the United States has 

not become a member of the 
League of Nations, it was nevertheless 
represented at the financial conference 
which opened at Brussels on September 


24. The secretary of the treasury ap- 
pointed Roland W. Boyden of Massa- 
chusetts to act as the American repre- 
sentative, announcing at the time of 
making the appointment that Mr. Boy- 
den would serve in an unofficial capacity 
only and would be without power to 
bind the United Sttaes to any plan 
which the conference might adopt. Mr. 
Boyden previously served as a member 
of the Reparations Commission at Paris. 

Press dispatches from Brussels would 
indicate that Mr. Boyden startled the 
delegates with his announcement that 
the United States could not undertake 
to finance further the requirements of 
Europe. His reference, of course, was 


to financing by the United States gov- 
ernment. Mr. Boyden was quoted as 
urging the victorious Allies to go more 
than half way in getting together eco- 
nomically with the defeated Central 
Powers. 

“If America could see an advance 
toward economic union among the dif- 
ferent states of Europe, if it could see 
gradually coming about a decrease in 
the hostility which reigns to a large 
extent among these different states, you 
would then find the psychology of the 
American business man much changed 
as to conditions over here,” was the 
expression of his most commented upon. 

The financial conference went to 
work immediately to evolve finance 
remedies. The chief difficulties in the 
way of a solution of Europe’s financial 
difficulties appeared to be the movement 
toward socialization and nationalization 
of industry with its added burden on 
governments, and the badly disjointed 
condition of international exchange. 
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Foreign Banking 
Since 1864 





Mossamedes/\: Bist? 


Wie me WHERE OUR OFFICES 
ARE LOCATED 





THE STATE BANK OF THE PORTUGUESE COLONIES 


Paid-Up Capital . Esc. 24,000,000 — $25,894,080.00 
Reserve Funds. Esc. 24,000,000 — $25,894,080.00 


[At par of exchange) 


STABLISHED in 1864, the Banco Nacional Ultra- 
marino has pursued a consistent policy of steady 
growth until now its seventy branch offices cover the 
important world markets, particularly the Portuguese 
speaking countries, and its resources exceed $1,159,000,000, 
at par of exchange. We shall be glad of the opportunity 
to serve American merchants, manufacturers and bankers 
through our New York Agency. 


Inquiries will be gladly answered 


BANCO NACIONAL 
ULTRAMARINO 


New York Agency, 93 Liberty Street 


Joseph McCurrach, Agent 
Head Office: Lisbon, Portugal 























THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
of Boston 


Transacts commercial banking 


business of every nature. 


Make it your New England correspondent 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 


$37,500,000 








Dutch Banks Expand 
Operations 


THE Rotterdamsche Bankvereeniging 

is a Netherlands banking institu- 
tion which, more than any other, has 
kept in view the extension of its scope 
of operation. The establishment of the 
Netherlands Bank of South America, 
and later on the unfortunately unsuc- 
cessful attempt to get representation in 
Russia by means of a daughter bank— 
the Holland Russia Bank—bear witness 
to this endeavor. In consequence of the 
continually increasing needs of capital 
in the Netherland colonies, the manage- 
ment of the Rotterdamsche Bank- 
vereeniging has evidently judged it pos- 
sible to create a new institution along- 
side the already existing Plantation 
Banks in India. With this in view the 
Bank for India was recently established 
with representatives on the management 
of the following firms besides the Rotter- 
demsche Bankvereeniging; the Société 


Générale de Belgique, the National 
Bank Union (Nationale Bankvereenig- 
ing), the Banque Commerciale de Bale, 
the Holland America Line and the Rot- 
terdam Lloyd. A. Meyboom, G. J. 
Houtsma and Dr. W. M. Westerman are 
to be members of the board of manage- 
ment at Batavia. The bank will shortly 
commence operations. 


& 


German Economy Efforts 


S the result of the insistence of the 

minister of finance, Herr Wirth, 
the German cabinet is reported to be 
making a serious effort to improve the 
tangled financial situation. Herr Wirth 
is said to have threatened a cabinet 
crisis through resignation. 

As one measure of temporary relief, 
the cabinet is initiating legislation to 
nationalize the coal mines. 

The finance minister declared that 
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Germany’s total debt, including the 
funded debt of 91,000,000,000 marks, 
amounted to 242,700,000,000 marks. He 
said the deficit in the current budget 
would be 55,700,000,000 marks. The 
nation is facing claims for indemnities 
growing out of the war and the peace 
treaty totaling 131,000,000 marks. The 
operation of the state railways had been 
responsible for a deficit of 16,000,000,- 
000 marks, while the operation of posts 
and telegraphs was 2,000,000,000 marks 
short of the expected returns. The na- 
tional debt had been increased by 47,- 
500,000,000 marks during the current 
year. 

It was decided that the 1920 ordinary 
estimates were to contain, as a matter of 
principle, no new expenditure, and a 
systematic limitation of existing ex- 
penditures is to be introduced. Not 
only are no new official posts to be 
created, but there is to be a progressive 
reduction in offices already existing. 


& 
Czech Urges U. S. Investment 


HIS is an opportune time for the 

participation of American capital in 
the reconstruction of Czechoslovakia, 
according to Paul Berka, representative 
of the Bohemian Central Bank of 
Prague. Most of the foreign capital 
which has gone into his country, Mr. 
Berka said, has been British and 
French, with only a very small amount 
of American capital represented. Also, 
he said, few American financiers have 
visited Czechoslovakia, the proportion 
being about one American to twenty 
British and French bankers. 

Mr. Berka is in this country attempt- 
ing to arrange for the floating of bond 
issues of the city of Prague, which issue 
will approximate 100,000,000 crowns; 
bonds of the city of Pilson and bonds of 
the city of Bratislava. Mr. Berka is 
very optimistic about the future of the 
country, for he said: 

“We have passed through the white 
heat of the political fires. Public opin- 
ion is crystallizing and indicates that 
we shall enjoy a long period of political 
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quietude and harmonious co-operation 
in the upbuilding of the state. However, 
we are very much deterred in our in- 
dustry through disorders in adjacent 
countries, upon which we are dependent 
for a market for most of our industrial 
products. The formation of the little 
entente was a great forward step, which 
will assure a limited market for our 
products.” 





Scandinavia 











Scandinavian Countries Ap- 
proaching Normal 


O N a recent trip to the Scandinavian 

countries, James Heckscher, vice- 
president of the Irving National Bank, 
New York, visited Bergen and Chris- 
tiania in Norway; Stockholm, Gothen- 
burg, Malmoe and Helsingborg in Swe- 
den, and Copenhagen in Denmark. In 
all these countries, he said, progress 
toward the restoration of normal con- 
ditions could be observed, and in sev- 
eral of them long steps already have 
been made. Nevertheless, there is ap- 
parent in business and financial circles 
a feeling that many obstacles still will 
have to be overcome and many problems 
solved before the situation assumes sta- 
bility. In the meantime severe trials 
will have to be undergone. 

“One good sign,” he said, “is that the 
people are beginning to look longer at 
their money before spending it. Bank- 
ers think the period of reckless personal 
expenditures is about at its end. As a 
consequence, a general drop in prices 
is looked for. Prices are still high, 
however.” 

& 


Swedish Riksbank 


HE Swedish Riksbank recently 
raised its discount rate one-half of 
1 per cent to 7% per cent. The rate 
since March 18 had been 7 per cent, 

















Resources 
$310,748,229.90 


187,500.00 
15,981,056.14 
6,000,000.00 
1,500,000.00 
4,000,000.00 


93,250,288.55 
5,636,769.79 








Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 
Banking House 


Cash, Exchanges and due from 
Federal Reserve Bank 

Due from Banks and Bankers... 

Interest Accrued................-..-- 

Customers’ Liability under 
Letters of Credit and Accept- 


EEE .___59,483,025.38 


$497,186,559.66 | 





399,689.90 | 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


EsTABLISHED 1839 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
SEPTEMBER 8, 1920 


Liabilities 
Capital Paid up............. .-- $25,000,000.00 
25,000,000.00 
7,695 ,966.10 
324,861,019.29 
6,000,000.00 


Deposits 

U.S. Bonds Borrowed ...... 

Rediscounts with Federal 
Reserve Bank 

Reserved for Taxes, etc.... 

Unearned Discount 


Letters of Credit and Ac- 
ceptances 


Other Liabilities ............. 


35,904 625.00 
3,965,168. 38 
2,997,178.37 


62,069 ,823.95 
3,692,778.57 
$497,186,559.66 








which has been the prevailing rate since 
early in the year in Norway and Den- 
mark. The suggestion has been made 
to raise the discount rates in the two 
latter countries also, although so far it 
has not been acted upon. 

The present standing of Swedish ex- 
change and the apparently privileged 
position of Sweden in comparison with 
other European countries are attributed 
generally to the sound policy of the 
finance department, and satisfactory 
action on the part of the government 
in doing away with restrictions necessi- 
tated by war, but which interfered with 
the freedom of industry and trade. The 
finance department, it is believed, has 
succeeded in checking inflation, and has 
maintained a discount rate in keeping 
with the real situation in the money 
market. It has also introduced a sys- 
tem of “capital rationing.” 

A board of five members, of which 
two are leading bankers, one a repre- 
sentative of the Swedish Industrial 
Union and one from the Sveriges All- 


manna Exportforening, with the man- 
aging director of the Riksbank as chair- 
man, decides questions of increases of 
capital, new companies, floating of new 
bond loans, etc., and generally the es- 
tablishment of all important new credits. 
The action of the board at first met 
with considerable critcism, but the ad- 
vantages of this system during the pe- 
riod of transition have become obvious 
and it is the government’s intention to 
maintain this organization for some 
time. 

Meanwhile all government restrictions 
on export and import are being gradual- 
ly removed. A new tax on articles of 
luxury has been considered and aban- 
doned for the present inasmuch as the 
total import of these articles into Swe- 
den does not exceed 1 per cent of all 
general imports. Leading bankers be- 
lieve that if Sweden is fortunate in man- 
ufacturing and exporting an increasing 
amount of products which have a good 
market broad, such as wood pulp, paper, 
iron ore, and steel, the country’s pros- 
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374-378 Grand Street 
New York 


Officers 


President 
H. C. RICHARD 


Vice- Presidents 
A. I. VOORHIS 
W. L. BURCKETT 
W. B. ROTH 
Cc. A. SMITH 
H, W. VOGEL 


Vice-President and Cashier 
J. KNEISEL 


Assistant Cashiers 
F. A. PAPPI 

Cc. C. SCHNECKO 
P. MULLER 
Cc. E. JAMES 
E. W. RASP 

P. L. TUCHMAN 

A. J. VAN PELT 


Auditor 


Cc. WOODWORTH 


Manager 
Foreign Department 


M. M. TEICHER 


Ghe Stale Hank 


New York 


Member of the New York Clearing House Association 


Condensed Statement as of the close of 
business September 30th, 1920 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts 

U. S. and Municipal Secur- 
ities 

Other Bonds ‘ 

Real Estate (other than 
Banking Houses) 

Banking Houses 

Cash and Exchanges 

Customers’ Liability, Ac- 
count of Acceptances 


$53,997 ,805.44 


7,486,597.53 
8,044,223.18 


None 
725,961.00 
10,929,549.64 


963,134.84 





LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 

Surplus and Undivided 
Profits 

Due Depositors .. . 

Bills Payable and Redis- 
counts a 

Acceptances, Letters of 
Credit, etc. 


$82,147,271.63 


$2,500,000.00 


2,331,662.20 
76,352,474.59 


None 


963,134.84 





$82,147,271.63 
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Limited 
Nominal Capital 
Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Capital 
Subscribed Capital 


Reserves. ° 


or as desired. Favorable terms. 
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Surplus over Liabilities 


Bankers in the United States and Canada are invited to make use of 
the Bank’s services for all kinds of banking business in the district where 
the Bank operates, and in Great Britain generally. 
dealt with, and proceeds remitted by draft or cable transfer on New York, 


North American Mails are usually delivered in Manchester and Liverpool earlier than in London. 
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| The Union Bank 


of Manchester, 


Head Office 


17 York St., Manchester. Eng. 
Liverpool Office 


45 Castle St., Liverpool, Eng. 


and branches covering the wnole of the 
district tributary to these two cities, 
and also West YORKSHIRE; including 
LEEDS, SHEFFIELD, BRADFORD, SAL- 
FORD, BIRKENHEAD, OLDHAM, BOLTON, 
Bury, ROCHDALE, STOCKPORT, HALi- 
rax (ENG.), HUDDERSFIELD, etc., etc. 


($5=£) 
$12,500,000 
3,750,000 
3,750,000 


7,500,000 
2,825,000 


- _10,325,000 


Collections promptly 
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pects for the future will continue to 


be favorable. 
& 


International Clearing House 
Established 


N international clearing house for 

trade will be established at Copen- 
hagen, according to an agreement re- 
cently signed by representatives of the 
Russian Soviet Government and various 
international industrial and commercial 
organizations. ‘The establishment of 
branches in most of the countries of 
the world is contemplated, it is said, 
and that in the United States will be 
among the first to begin operations. 


& 
Norwegian Bond Issue in U. S. 
A $20,000,000 bond issue of the 
Kingdom of Norway recently was 


successfully floated in the United States. 
'he bonds are twenty-year 8 per cent. 


sinking fund external gold bonds and 
the proceeds are to be used partly to 
liquidate the country’s debt to England 
incurred in the last two years for the 
construction of ships and partly for mis- 
cellaneous purposes. 

As a sinking fund Norway has agreed 
to set aside annually $1,000,000 in 
equal quarterly installments commenc- 
ing January 1 next. 





Cuba 








Economic Conditions in Cuba 


By J. N. O'Connor, 


Manager, Foreign Department, Banco 
Nacional de Comercio 


CUBA is at present suffering from 

the consequences of an undigested 

overdose of prosperity. The continuous 

upward movement in the price of sugar 
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Our Service to 
Banks and Bankers 


COLLECTIONS: A special division of our Foreign Department, 


modernly equipped, will effect collection of clean or docu- 
mentary bills on any place in the country. Our terms cheer- 


fully furnished upon request. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT: Banks or Bankers desiring to issue Let- 


ters of Credit payable in Cuba are invited to correspond with 
us and we will arrange for cashing same at our Head Office or 


at any of our 90 branches, FREE OF COMMISSION. 


TRAVELERS AND REPRESENTATIVES: When recom- 
mended to us by any American Bank or Banker will be 


introduced to Cuban Importers and merchants dealing in their 
line. We have a COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
specially adapted for this service. 


CREDIT INFORMATION: Our INFORMATION DEPART- 
MENT will furnish reliable data regarding the financial stand- 
ing and character of Cuban firms. This service is FREE to 
Banks and Bankers doing business with us. 


We Cordially Invite Your Correspondence 


Bane faternacional 


le Cuba 


Foreign Department 


Head Office, Havana, Cuba 
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Assets in Cuba : - 
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NATIONAL BANK OF CUBA 


(BANCO NACIONAL DE CUBA) 


HEAD OFFICE, HAVANA 


W. A. MERCHANT, President 
JOSE LOPEZ RODRIGUEZ—M. ESCOBAR—YV. VIDAL—Vice-Presidents 
Cc. M. SOTOLONGO, Cashier 


Capital, Reserve and Undivided Profits - 


125 Branches and Agencies on the Island 
in Spain (Madrid- Barcelona) 


Member American Bankers Association 


Sole Depositary and Fiscal Agent of the Government of Cuba 


Offers to Bankers and Merchants throughout the world, 
unsurpassed service for facilitating trade with the 
rapidly growing markets of Cuba. 


ASSOCIATE BANK IN NEW YORK 


BANK OF CUBA IN NEW YORK 
34 WALL STREET 


$15,447,220.18 
$238,809,410.20 




















until it reached its climax some three 
months ago, awoke expectations of still 
more fabulous profits to be realized 
from the country’s first industry; and 
when the prices began to decline there 
was an indignant clamor against what 
was claimed to be a speculative pres- 
sure on the part of American sugar in- 
terests to force the market down, in 
order to secure the existing sugar in 
Cuba at a figure which it was predicted 
locally would mean the ruin of Cuban 
planters and mill owners. 

Meetings of the Cuban sugar inter- 
ests were convened and _ resolutions 
passed nominating a sales committee and 
forming a pool with an agreement to 
hold back existing stocks from the mar- 
ket. The experience up to the present 
has only been productive of heavy losses 
to a number of holders of sugar, and a 
stringency of credit facilities, on ac- 
count of the pressure brought to bear 
on the local banks to carry over sugar 
loans. The local sugar interests are 
now urging legislation authorizing the 
establishment of a Bank of Issue; the 


granting of a loan from the treasury of 
$10,000,000 to assist in financing next 
year’s crop; and are making patriotic 
appeals for concerted action and gov- 
ernment assistance “in these solemn mo- 
ments of the economic life of the coun- 
try.” Of course, obsequies are usual- 
ly solemn affairs, but a great deal of 
the solemnity would have been obviated 
by a judicious selling of the sugar on 
hand, even on a falling market from 23 
cents down. At the end of June the 
stock of sugar in Cuba was some 460,- 
000 tons, which, at the market price of 
23 cents per pound, represented about 
$237,000,000. Today the stock is about 
335,000 tons, representing a market 
value of less than $75,000,000. 
Another problem resulting to a great 
extent from a plethora of prosperity is 
the unprecedented congestion of mer- 
chandise and shipping in the port of 
Havana. The increased purchasing 
power of the republic, due to high sugar 
prices and overbuying on the part of 
many merchants, occasioned large im- 
ports without provision having been 
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| a Foie Exchange Department 


for Your Bank 


‘The sale of foreign exchange to customers who for 








any reason have remittances to make abroad is one 
of the most profitable activities of the typical metro- 
politan bank. There is no reason why your bank 











cannot share in this lucrative business, at the same 
time earning your clients’ gratitude by rounding 
out your services to them. 


Foreign Offices 


GREAT BRITAIN 
London 
Liverpool . z 
a The American Express Company has for a number 

FRANCE of years executed a larger number of foreign re- 
Paris i or ff i j i j j 
on mittances than any other financial institution in 
Havre the United States. Its paper is known through- 
Jiarse es . 

ITALY out the world and recognized as the standard 
Rome form for transmitting money. 

Naples 
Genoa 

BELGIUM 
Antwerp 
Brussels 
Ostend 

HOLLAND 


We shall be glad to discuss with you the placing 
in your bank of complete equipment for meeting 
your clients’ foreign exchange needs. With this 


























Rotterdam 
SCANDINAVIA 
Copenhagen 
Christiania 
>i ckholm 
SWITZERLAND 
Lucerne 
GERMANY 
Berlin 
Bremen 
Hamburg 
Coblenz 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Buenos Aires 
Montevideo 
Valparaiso 
ORIENT 
Yokohama 
Kobe 
Hong Kong 
Shanghai 
Manila, P. L 
CANADA 
Montreal 
Toronto 


service you can sell them cheques, imprinted with 
your own name, drawn on any of our many 
foreign offices and thousands of banking corre- 
spondents; or through you your clients can send 
foreign money orders or cable transfers or pur- 
chase future exchange of any usual tenor. None 
of this involves the keeping of deposits with us 
or the tying up of any of your working capital. 
Your share of the transaction is pure profit. 


Providing the service of a foreign exchange depart- 


ment is only one of our many facilities for banks. 
A letter to the address below will bring the com- 
plete story. 


Address the Manager of Office nearest your city. 


American Express Company 


1218 Atlanta Trust Bldg., 


Atlanta, Ga, 


Ninth and Locust Sts., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Market St. at Second, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


231 St. James St., 
Montreal, Canada 


65 Broapway, 
New York 
23 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, II], 
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Paris Branch; 16 Rue Halevy. 


CAPITAL (Authorized) 


PAID-UP CAPITAL 
RESERVE FUND - 


E. ROSS DUsTIEED. Esq. 
RICHARD FOSTER, Esq. 
FOLEETT HOLT. Esq., M., Inst. C.E. 
KENNETH MATHIESON, Esq. 


BANKERS: 


Montevideo. 


—Bogota. 





London and River Plate Bank, Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE: 7 PRINCES STREET, E.C. 2, LONDON. 
Agency: MANCHESTER, 86 Cross Street 


Lisbon Branch: 32 Rua Aurea 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 


DIRECTORS. 


BANK OF ENGLAND; 
[LLOYDS BANE,LTD.: LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER AND PARR’S BANE, LTD. 


BRANCHES IN SOUTH AMERICA: 
BRAZIL:—Para, Maceio, Pernambaco, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo. may > Goria Pelotas, 
Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Victoria, also an agency at Manaos. UR 
Sub-Agency, Paysandu and alte. 


ARGENTINA :—Buenos Aires, Rosario de Santa Fe, Mentaa. Bahia Blanca, Concordia, Tucuman, 
Cordoba, Parana. Also in Buenos Aires:—Barracas , Boca, Calle 
Calle Ba de Irigoyen 1138. CHILE :—Valparaiso, Santiago. UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA: 
Correspendents in all other places of importance in these South American Countries. 


Documentary Bills Bought, Advanced Upon or Received for Collection. 
Drafts and Cable Transfers Sold on all Branches and Agencies. 


Commercial and Travelers Letters of Credit Issued. 


New York Agency, 51 Wall Street, ww. x. rossrs, acenr. 


Antwerp Branch: 22 Place de Meir 


($5=-£1.) 
- $20,000,000 
15,000,000 
- 10,200,000 
- 10,500,000 


J. W_ BEAUMONT PEASE, Esq. 
HERMAN B. SIM, E 

Sir RICHARD V. VASSAR- SMITH, Bart. 
ROBERT A. THURBURN, Esq. 


ontevideo, 


al Norte, Once Santa Fe 2122 and 























made for an increase in the warehouse 
facilities for handling same. These 
conditions have been further aggravated 
by strikes and by a shortage of rolling 
stock to carry merchandise through the 
port of Havana to its ultimate destina- 
tion by rail in the interior of the island. 
This very serious problem has been 
studied from various points of view by 
the local chambers of commerce, the 
Association of Importers, the Rotary 
Club, and by a mixed commission of 
Americans and Cubans, but notwith- 
standing the numerous and varied re- 
ports and suggestions that have been 
prepared, submitted and _ published, 
nothing practical has been done to alle- 
viate the congestion, and the Cuban 
Government authorities are being se- 
verely censured for their apathetic atti- 
tude in the matter. As a protest against 
the lack of some practical steps being 
taken by the authorities, the local im- 
porters of Havana did not open their 
stores all day on Friday, September 24. 

The extraordinary delay in the re- 


ceipt of merchandise ordered from 
abroad is causing severe loss and preju- 
dice, not only to Cuban importers, but 
likewise to American and European im- 
porters, which latter have made their 
financial arrangements for the accept- 
ance and payment of their drafts 
against merchandise, only to find that 
acceptance (and of course payment) is 
indefinitely delayed, owing to the im- 
possibility of the drawees getting pos- 
session of the goods. 

But the two great difficulties with 
which Cuba has to contend at present, 
the sugar problem and the congestion 
of the port, are only accidental excres- 
cences which momentarily obstruct the 
even tenor of the economic life of the 
country, but do not in any way affect 
the sound underlying conditions. Prac- 
tical lessons and the consequence of a 
lack of foresight are for the time being 
painful and unpleasant, but whether ap- 
plied to an individual or a nation so 
full of vigor and vitality as the Island 
of Cuba, are certain to have a most 
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wholesome effect and to conduce to an 
improvement of methods, and to the 
avoidance of the causes which culminate 
in an artificial situation, to the detri- 
ment of the interests not only of one 
class in particular, but of the general 
well-being of the community. 

The tobacco crop this year is report- 
ed generally to be of excellent quality, 
although the quantity is under the aver- 
age. The leaf commands good prices, 
and the total value of the crop is esti- 
mated at about $65,000,000. 

The duties collected by the Havana 
Custom House for the fiscal year ended 
June 30 last were $53,802,706, or about 
four times the amount collected a few 
years ago. These figures explain, al- 
though they do not mitigate, the con- 
gestion in the port. 

Weather conditions during the sum- 
mer, and especially of late, have been 
favorable to the growth and develop- 
ment of the cane fields, and there is a 
prospect of a bounteous supply of the 
raw material for next season’s grind- 
ing, subject, of course, to unforeseen 
circumstances. 

Money rates rule high, commercial 
paper at 60 and 90 being quoted at 
from 10 to 12 per cent. Exchange on 
New York is quoted at a premium of 
about one-fourth of 1 per cent, for check 
and half of one per cent for cable 
transfers. 





Latin America 








New Trade Guide to S. A. 


$6¢ YOMMERCIAL Travelers’ Guide 

to Latin America” is the title of 
the latest exporters’ aid published by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The need for a guide for commercial 
travelers to Latin America has long 
been felt. The book was prepared by 
Ernst B. Filsinger, well known as a 
writer and an authority on Latin 
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America subjects. Mr. Filsinger is the 
author of “Exporting to Latin Ameri- 
ca,” a volume of more than 500 pages, 
and other publications. He is an ex- 
perienced export manager and has 
traveled extensively in the Latin 
American countries. 

For the convenience of the reader the 
book has been divided into two sections. 
The first part deals with general mat- 
ters, such as_ salesmen’s equipment, 
transportation, suggestions for pro- 
cedure upon arrival at destination, ete. 
Those who have not heretofore traveled 
in Latin America will find suggestions 
regarding many items which, despite 
their importance, are often overlooked. 
The first section should be of particular 
value to the beginner, attention being 
directed to various details such as docu- 
ments needed, cables, wardrobe, health 
precautions, etc. Of great importance 
also are the details of transportation, 
including tickets, baggage, clearing of 
samples, overland routes and other as- 
sociated subjects. 
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Germans Active in Argentina 


S URPRISING quantities of German 
goods are making their appearance 
in the Argentine Republic, according 


to reports from Buenos Aires cor- 
respondence of the Webster and Atlas 
National Bank of Boston. Several ves- 
sels have recently arrived directly from 
Germany, loaded with cargoes of the 
greatest variety, from bulk chemicals 
and tool steels to manufactured articles. 
In general, the quality is reported to 
be as good as before the war. 

The appearance of German goods in 
such quantities in the Argentine, in 
connection with the marked shortage 
which American buyers have recently 
found in Germany, may indicate a well- 
planned attempt to hold former markets 
by giving them as much preference as 
possible in supplying goods. In the 
same connection it is significant that the 
League of German-Brazilian Firms, an 
organization corresponding to a cham- 
ber of commerce, with offices in Rio de 
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Janeiro, has recently resumed activities 
after suspension during the war. 
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To Release $20,000,000 
Argentine Gold 


ENOR SALABERRY, Foreign 

Minister of Argentina, announced 
recently that he would soon release 
$23,000,000 which is held in the United 
States to the credit of the account of 
the Argentine Embassy in Washington. 
This was the balance remaining to the 
credit of the embassy when the gov- 
ernment last month suspended the 
operation of releasing Argentine gold 
deposits against deposits of equal 
amounts here by bankers. 

Orders for the suspension of these 
releases were issued, the Foreign Min- 
ister said, because exaggerated profits 
were being made through arbitrage 
operations in connection with these 





transactions and in the absence of 
transportation charges which the banks 
would have been obliged to pay if the 
gold had been actually exported. He 
added that, with the release of the re- 
maining deposits, transactions based on 
them would be intrusted exclusively to 
the Banco de la Nacion under regula- 
tions which would eliminate arbitrage 
operations and insure bona fide trans- 
actions based upon actual purchases of 
commodities in the United States. 

The decree releasing the gold is ex- 
pected on Saturday, and it is presumed 
it will have the effect of reducing the 
heavy discount on the Argentine peso in 
the United States, which has already 
caused advances in prices on many 
United States products in Argentina 
and has restricted business by North 
American merchants. 

The operations of branches of for- 
eign banks in Argentina will be investi- 
gated by a special committee which the 
Chamber of Deputies recently resolved 
to appoint after a discussion of the ex- 
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change operations of these banks. 

The deputy who introduced the reso- 
lution asserted in the course of the de- 
bate that foreign banks controlled 902,- 
000,000 pesos of Argentine savings and 
liquid capital, or one-third of the total. 
He declared that these banks had 
brought no capital to the country, but 
had come to operate with Argentine 
capital. The committee will consider 
putting exchange operations under con- 
trol of the Banco de la Nacion. 


& 


Gold Shipped to Peru 


"THE largest individual shipment of 
gold to South America since the 
big movement to the Argentine came to 
an end two months ago, was made the 
latter part of August from New York. 
It consisted of $3,155,000 of gold bars 
consigned to Callao, Peru. It is under- 
stood the metal be used in the reserve 
being accumulated in process of read- 
justing the country’s currency system. 
The shippers were the National City 
Bank, the Bank of New York, the Equi- 
table Trust Company, the Banca Com- 
merciale Italia and the Cerro de Pasco 
Copper Corporation. The copper com- 
pany’s mines are in Peru. The fact 
that gold bars were withdrawn from 
the Assay Office instead of coin from 
the Sub-Treasury aroused some inter- 
est in the financial district, as South 
American shipments are mostly in coin. 
An explanation was that for the pur- 
pose in mind of the purchaser, bars 
would answer as well as coin and could 
be bought at a slightly lower cost. 





Far East 








The Greatest Market of the 
Future 


HE Far East bids fair for the long 
future to be the greatest foreign 
outlet in the world for American manu- 
facture and enterprise, if properly de- 
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veloped, Thomas W. Lamont of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. declared recently at a 
luncheon of the American Manufactur- 
ers Export Association. 

Mr. Lamont sees in the Far East, and 
in China particularly, a tremendous 
market for American products. 

“We must not be misled by press re- 
ports of disorder and factional fighting 
in China,” said Mr. Lamont. “It is 
true that there is lack of organization; 
that the Central Government is not 
strong, but it is less than ten years 
since China shook herself free from the 
thrall of an ancient and absolute mon- 
archy. She cannot be expected to set- 
tle down into the grounded ways of a 
modern republic without occasional set- 
backs. The point to remember is that 
she is making steady progress. 

“Siberia! You all know of John F. 
Stevens, the eminent American railway 
engineer. I met him at Mukden in Man- 
churia on my way out of China. What 
he said to me was this: ‘Mr. Lamont, 
I have come down from Harbin, a jour- 
ney of 700 miles here and return, just 
to spend an hour with you and give you 
a message to the business men of the 
United States. That message is that 
they must never rest content until in 
Siberia the door of opportunity is sure- 
ly kept open, so as to give free and 
equal trade opportunity to America and 
to all the other nations.’ Siberia is one 
of the great granaries of the world. It 
has for export large quantities of wheat; 
hundreds of carloads of hides were wait- 
ing means for export, Stevens said. The 
forests are of immense variety and 
value. 

“And, too, the people of Siberia are 
described as a hardy, upstanding race 
of innate sobriety and integrity. The 
Russian Soviets have, to be sure, gained 
a foothold there, but the simon-pure 
brand of Bolshevism has never flour- 
ished in Siberia. 

“As for the charge that Japanese men 
of business are sharp and untrustwor- 
thy, ‘forget it!’ It is not so. The Ja- 
panese business men are not as frank as 
we are. They want to be, but don’t 
know how. For generations they have 
been taught reserve. But I want no 
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honester person to deal with than the 
Japanese business man. As far as he 
alone is concerned, you can well afford 
to trust him and to enter into important 
relations with him. 

“But Japan is commercially today 
under a handicap which I should hardly 
attempt to analyze if it had not been 
done for me by the Japanese themselves. 
This handicap is the policy of the so- 
called military party which, of recent 
years, has been so strong as almost to 
constitute an actual super-government. 

“At the present time the apparent 
policy of Japan’s military party will 
prevent American cooperation on a 
grand scale. We shall continue to buy 
Japan’s silks and trade with her along 
ordinary lines, but we shall hardly be 
encouraged to accept her invitation to 
cooperate actively in the development 
of her enterprises until we feel more 
assured that her military party is not 
going to bring her into additional finan- 
cial distress. Japan just now cannot 
aford an ambitious overseas policy of 


expansion. Her business men realize 
this and they are urging the military 
party to be guided by more conservative 
counsels. As soon as we see a con- 
structive change in the foreign policies 
that I have described, then indeed we 
can well afford to invest largely in Jap- 
anese development.” 





Near East 











Greek Budget Figures 


"THE Greek government’s 

statement for 1920-21 estimates 
total receipts at 1,033,579,740 drs., of 
which 306,558,000 are from taxation, 


budget 


88,452,000 from monopolies and 
stamps, 10,000;000 (extraordinary) 
from a tax on war profits and 472,500,- 
000 from loans. The total estimated ex- 
penditure is 1,298,759,754 drs., of 
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which 532,115,487 drs., is war expendi- 
ture, including allowances to dependents 
and refugees, administration of Asia 
‘Minor and reconstruction of the agri- 
culture and communications of Eastern 
Macedonia. These items, with the 
“extraordinary” war expenditure, con- 
siderably exceed the amount borrowed. 
Civil administration and the service of 
the debt account for 766,644,267 drs., 
but of this 157,390,822 drs. is devoted 
either to paying off debt or to special 
loans to the Hellenic Railway Com- 
pany and to peasants taking up ex- 
propriated land. The public debt 
stands at 3,282,986,597 drs., a net in- 
crease of 315,109,178 drs. for the year. 


co) 


Conditions in Rumania 


XISTING taxation in Rumania is 

to be increased in the next budget 
with a view to bringing revenuc and ex- 
penditure into closer relation. The 
public debt at December 31 last 
amounted to 9,000 million lei, and the 
monthly deficit is now about 200 mil- 
lions. The future exportable surplus of 
Greater Rumania is estimated at 5,000,- 
000 tons of cereals, 500,000 standards 
of timber and 1,000,000 tons of petro- 
leum products. 

According to a report to the depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce of Can- 
ada by L. D. Wilgress; its trade commis- 
sioner at Bucharest, the following plan 
has been adopted by the Rumanian 
government: 
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Paid up capital of 8 Million Kroner 


Makes American business a specialty and 
offers its services to banks and bankers 
in the United States of America. 
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ordish Bankinstitut Ys 


Christiania, Norway 


STHUANUAANUOOUOOAUNOOUOOOUOOOUOOOUGOUOOOUOOOUOOUOOOUOOOUOOOONOOUNOOUD 


“As a first step toward re-establish- 
ing the economic position of the coun- 
try and in order to secure the necessary 
funds abroad wherewith to purchase 
locomotives, rolling stock and other es- 
sential equipment, a measure has been 
passed whereby the government is to 
have the use of funds resulting from 
the sale abroad of the exportable prod- 
ucts of the country. 

“According to the new decree all ex- 
port from Rumania is to be under the 
control of the government. Private 
parties will only be allowed to export 
goods under special permission of the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce. 
The government will itself export prod- 
ucts either directly or through author- 
ized syndicates especially formed for 
the purpose and under the control of 
the Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merce. The government will purchase 
goods for export at the internal prices 
ruling in the country. The profits re- 
sulting from the sale abroad of these 
export products will be used either to 
barter for imported supplies or for 
purchasing the necessary supplies and 
equipment for public undertakings. 

Private parties will only be granted 
export permits under special conditions 
and taxes will be levied on the profits 
resulting from the sale abroad of the 
products shipped. A price commission 
has been constituted, which will estab- 
lish monthly the prices ruling in the 
country for exportable products. The 
prices ruling on the principal importing 
markets during the preceding fifteen 
days are then taken as a basis for ar- 
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riving at the prices obtainable from 
the sale abroad of the products to be 
exported. These prices, estimated first 
in French frances and then calculated 
into lei at the rate of exchange of the 
day, are established at the beginning of 
every month. 
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Red Cross for U. S. Bank at 
Constantinople 


CCORDING to the American Red 

Cross, American trade with Tur- 
key has gained impetus in the last few 
months, but there is an imperative need 
of an American bank in Constantinople 
to care for our financial and industrial 
interests. Exporters of every other 
important country have their own 
banks in that city to attend to their 
affairs and aid in their evergrowing 
business. Shiploads of goods sent on 
consignment may be sold immediately 
under these conditions, for the agents 
accompanying the cargoes have bankers 
behind them to hold the payment money 
and advance funds for the expenses. 
Complications of using foreign banks 
retard the increase in business of the 
American investor. In the transmis- 
sion of funds and shipment of relief 
supplies for the refugee station near 
Constantinople, the American Red 
Cross found itself hampered by the 
necessity of working through these 
banks, which, though they provide ser- 
vice with English-speaking agents, nat- 
urally vary in method from American 


houses, as well as complicating ex- 
change problems. 
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Business Conditions Good 


ESTRICTION of credit, which 

has affected trade all over the 
world, has found Australia in a peculi- 
arly strong position to meet the rapidly 
changing conditions, according to Hy- 
man Weitzer, international fur mer- 
chant, who has recently returned from 
the Orient and Oceania, where he spent 
a year. 

“Australia has enjoyed a period of 
great prosperity because she had those 
products which were most needed dur- 
ing the war period,” he said. ‘‘Fortu- 
nately for the country, there was little 
speculation, trade being conducted on 
a sound basis. During the war the 
world needed wheat, wool, hides and 
furs, which Australia had in plenty. 
The men engaged in business of course 
took advantage of the rising market but 
they did not carry their operations to 
extremes, with the result that they are 
now in a comfortable position.” 

When he left Australia a month ago, 
Mr. Weitzer said, credit restrictions 
were being felt in various lines and he 
seemed to think these restrictions will 
assume greater proportions in the fu- 
ture. A curtailment of activity is ex- 
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pected, he said, but not sufficient to 
change fundamental conditions. 





South Africa 











Gold Production Increase? ¥- 


‘TRANSVAAL gold-mining opera- 

tions continue to show improving 
results, the total output for July, 1920, 
as reported by cable, having been the 
heaviest for any monthly period since 
August, 1918, and only a little under 
the aggregate then announced. In fact, 
only twice since October, 1917, has the 
July yield been exceeded, but compari- 
son with almost all months prior to that 
time back to and including March, 
1915, discloses more or less conspicuous 
declines. The July production is stated 
as 736,099 fine ounces, this contrasting 
with 25,497 fine ounces 
736,199 fine ounces two years ago, and 
757,890 fine ounces in 1917. The seven 
months’ yield, however, is the smallest 
for the period since 1914, standing at 
4,831,945 fine ounces, against 4,872,981 
fine ounces a year ago, 4,992,533 fine 
ounces in 1918, and the high record of 
5,392,954 fine ounces, established in 


1916. 
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International Banking Notes 


Reginald H. Giles, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Bankers Trust Company, 
who has returned to New York after a 
seven months’ visit abroad, said that the 
opening of the branch office of the company 
in the old Bristol Hotel in Paris had been 
delayed six weeks following the May 1 
strikes there, for the reason that not one 
workman could be obtained to carry on the 
program for remodeling the building. The 
present Paris office of the company is at 9 
Rue St. Florentin, while another temporary 
office is being prepared at 16 Place Ven- 
dome to handle the travelers’ credit depart- 
ment of the business. Mr. Giles said he 
left France with a thorough realization that 
the French are co-operating as vigorously in 


last year, . 
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the solution of their financial problems as 
they did in wartime. 


It has been announced that the English 
Scottish and Australian Bank proposes to 
absorb the London Bank of Australia. The 
proposed amalgamation is to take place by 
an exchange of shares plus a cash payment. 
The English Scottish and Australian Bank 
has 187 actual working branches, while the 
London Bank of Australia has 105 branches 
situated throughout Australia. Directors 
of the banks say that the expansion of 
trade, together with the high prices for raw 
materials, is causing increasing demands on 
the banks. Fusion, they say, will make pos- 
sible the provision of wider financial facili- 
ties. It is also reported that the Standard 
Bank of South Africa is negotiating for the 
control of the African Banking Corporation, 


——\"_o—__——__- 


According to a cable just receive’ by the 
Mercahtile Bank of the Americas from 
Buenos Aires its new affiliate in the Ar- 
gentine, the Banco Mercantil y Agricola de 
Buenos Aires, opened on September 1. 


——_\_—_0-——-—_——_ 


A policy of keeping actively in touch 
with its foreign correspondent banks is be- 
ing followed by the Irving National Bank 
of New York. James Heckscher, vice-presi- 
dent in the foreign division of the bank, has 
just returned from a two months’ business 
trip abroad, during which he visited bank- 
ing centers in England, France and Scan- 
dinavia. William N. Enstrom, vice-president, 
has left New York for the Far East to be 
gone until February. He sailed from Van- 
couver September 23 and will visit Japan, 
China and the Philippines. G. N. Jacobs, 
manager of the foreign division, is now in 
England. John H. Needham, the baak’s 
London representative, who has been on a 
vacation in St. Paul, Minn., is soon to re- 
turn to England, and C. W. Fowler, rep- 
resentative in Porto Rico, is in New York 
on a vusiness trip in the interests of the 
bank. 

—\!—\—_o—-—— 


R. E. Saunders, New York agent of the 
National Bank of South Africa, has re- 
ceived cable advice .rom the bank’s head 
office that a branch has been opened at Mol- 
teno, Cape Province. 


———_0O—— 


William G. Avery, who has just returned 
from China, where he has been the general 
manager for the Asia Banking Corporation, 
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has been appointed an assistant manager of 
the foreign department of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 


——_o— —— 


The following appointments have been an- 
nounced by the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York: Lucien Combe, assistant man- 
ager, Paris office; J. B. Avegno, manager, 
Havre omce; Achille Leroux, assistant man- 
ager, Havre office; John A. Terrace, man- 
ager, London office; Auguste Soniat, as- 
sistant manager, Brussels office. 


— —_0--—_—_ 


The Foreign Credit Corporation, which 
is engaged in furthering the use of bank- 
ers’ acceptances among importers and ex- 
porters in the United States, has just is- 
sued its first financial statement, dated 
June 30. The corporation began business 
in September, 1919, so the detailed figures 
cover only about nine months’ business. 
Total resources are $22,897,003.49; out- 
standing letters. of credit and acceptances, 
$9,456,691:47;" advances -received from War 
Finance Corporation, $6,238,498.02; and 
undivided profits earned, $449,338.34. 


—_— —-—_0——---—— 


Theodore Rousseau, secretary of the 
Italy-America Society, was notified re- 
cently by Signor Sforza, the Italian Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, that King Em- 
manuel had named Mr. Rousseau a Cavalier 
of the Order of the Crown of Italy. Mr. 
Rousseau, who was formerly secretary to 
the late Mayor John Purroy Mitchel, is 
now with the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 

—_—_—_9——_—_. 


Rudolph Goepel has been appointed an 
assistant manager of the foreign depart- 
ment of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 

—_— — —_—Oo— 


The foreign trade of the United States 
in the calendar year 1920 will approximate 
$14,000,000,000, against $11,000,000,000 in 
1919, $9,000,000,000 in 1918 and 1917, 
slightly less than $8,000,000,000 in 1916, a 
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little more than $5,000,000,000 ir, 1915, and 
$4,277,000,000 in 1918, the calendar year 
immediately preceding the war, these fig- 
ures being in very round terms. The chief 
changes in the character of our commerce 
during and since the war period have been 
on the import side our increasing depend- 
ence upon the tropics for food and manu- 
facturing material, and on the export side 
a tremendous increase in exports of manu- 
factures, but a marked fall in foodstuffs 
exported. 


4 
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The executive committee of the board 





of directors of the Guaranty Trust Com- 


pany of New York has appointed Richard 
P. Staigg assistant manager of the London 
office and John A. Griswold assistant man- 
ager of the Paris office. 


—_——_—_0-—--——-— 


Charles E. Berthoud has resigned as 
manager of the foreign department of the 
Chase National Bank, New York. Her- 
man. Krech, formerly assistant manager, 
has been appointed manager to fill ‘the va- 
cancy. 

—$—_9—___—___ 


R. E. Saunders, New York agent of the 
National Bank of South Africa, Ltd., has 
received a cable from the head office that a 
branch has been opened at Malmesbury, 
Cape Province. 


+. 
— 


The New York agency of the Anglo-South 
American Bank, Ltd., has received a cable 
from the head office, London, announcing a 
dividend, less tax, of 9s. on 722,904 old shares 
and 7s. 244d, on 150,000 new shares, making 
fifteen per cent. for the year. Placed to re- 
serve £136,000 making the total £3,850,000 
including premium on new shares, £25,000 
placed to pension fund. Bonus to staff ten 
per cent. already distributed. £58,600 for 
expenses regarding acquisition of British 
Bank shares. £50,000 added to investments 
reserve fund. £393,116 carried forward. 
Total net profit, including £241,619 brought 
forward, is £1,265,775. The annual meeting 
of the shareholders of this bank will be 
held in London on October 20. 
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Ninth Annual Convention of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association 


OSTON had the honor of enter- 
B taining the investment bankers 

of the country at the ninth an- 
nual convention of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America, which 
was held at the Copley Plaza Hotel, 
October 4, 5 and 6. There was a good 
attendance, and many interesting dis- 
cussions, reports and addresses marked 
the various sessions. Matters relating 
to industrial securities, public. utilities, 
foreign securities and railways were 
fully considered, the latter topic assum- 
ing unusual interest because of the pres- 
ent situation of the country’s transpor- 
tation interests. 

In the address of welcome, delivered 
by Governor Charles A. Morss of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, refer- 
ence was made to the desirability of 
interesting the numerous potential small 
investors in the buying of good securi- 
ties, and at the banquet on the conclud- 
ing evening of the convention, Hon. 
Andrew Peters, Mayor of Boston, called 
the attention of the Investment Bank- 
ers Association to the great opportunity 
for doing educational work in this direc- 
tion. 

Although, as Mayor Peters declared, 
“Today the whole world is hungry for 
capital,” this fact failed to spur the 
Investment Bankers Association to take 
any action in relation to this most vital 
matter. There was, it is true, a report 
of the educational committee, but the 
activity of the committee was confined 
to these subjects, “the preparation and 
publication of four new pieces of work. 
namely, a statement of “The Legal As- 
pects of the Transfer of Securities,’ a 
statement of “The Work of the Cashier’s 
Cage,’ an outline of ‘Industrial Securi- 
ties, and an outline of “Railroad Se- 
curities.’ ”’ 

This report indicates what the gen- 
eral character of the proceedings con- 
firmed, that the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation of America is wholly lacking 
in a realization of the great opportunity 
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and responsibility mentioned in the ad- 
dresses of Governor Morss and Mayor 
Peters—the education of the American 
people in the elementary principles of 
sound investing. This constitutes what 
is today perhaps the greatest opportuni- 
ty of doing constructive work offered in 
this country. A plan for such a cam- 
paign of education, carefully planned 
and carried out, should have results of 
immeasurable value. Could we build up 
in the United States, through a process 
of widespread education supplemented 
by the experience of the individual, a 
large body of trained investors, as seems 
might easily be done, we should then 
have an absorbing power for sound se- 
curities hardly within the bounds of 
computation. More important still, the 
personal and general wealth of the coun- 
try would be advanced and conserved, 
the immense annual loss from “get-rich- 
quick” schemes greatly reduced, home 
enterprises and foreign trade would be 
supplied with a more dependable reser- 
voir of capital, and the workman would 
be trained to put a fair portion of his 
earnings back into productive enter- 
prises, thus increasing production, and 
in time creating for himself a position 
of financial independence which no 
bonus or gift of stock can ever confer. 

And yet this almost matchless oppor- 
tunity for public service—an oppor- 
tunity which would seem irresistibly to 
beckon to the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation of America—was completely 
ignored at the Boston convention. 

But it is not yet wholly lost. Mr. 
Osgood, the new president, is well in- 
formed as to the importance of this mat- 
ter, and he can immediately, through the 
proper committees, and by a judicious 
guidance of the activities of the various 
groups, at once begin appropriate ac- 
tion to correct the omission of duty by 
the Boston convention. 

It is manifestly impossible to give in 
this issue of THe Bankers MaGAzINne 
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more than an outline of the convention’s 
proceedings. 


SUMMARY OF THE CONVENTION 


President George W. Hodges opened 
the proceedings, and after the reading 
of the call for the convention by Sec- 
retary Fenton, Governor Morss of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston was 
introduced to make the address of wel- 
come. 

After assuring the visitors of a cor- 
dial welcome to Boston, Governor Morss 
said: 

This country will never forget the work 
that was done by the investment bankers 
during the time of the Liberty Loans. The 
United States Government found itself con- 
fronted with the necessity of raising an un- 
known amount of money in a very limited 
time. There was no experience to guide us 
as to how that money was to be raised, nor 
how much of it could be raised. In that 
emergency the Treasury Department called 
to its aid many citizens of this country, but 
depended primarily for advice and guidance 
on the experience and the ability of the in- 
vestment bankers. How the investment 
bankers rose to that occasion everybody 
knows, and the success with which they 
guided those movements is well known. 
Over twenty billions of dollars were raised 
in less than two years. 

* * * * 7 * 

There was one outcome that I hope to 
see from-the experience in those lines and 
which has not yet been made manifest. ‘The 
Government in its loans offered bonds of 
denominations of $1,000 and larger; it also 
offered: bonds of denominations of $50 and 
$100, in order to appeal to the small in- 
vestors. ‘The result of that appeal was per- 
fectly amazing, and I forget—but a very 
large proportion of the bonds were sold to 
investors in small amounts. My hope was 
that when the war was over that the result 
of that. experience would be that investment 
bankers ‘would offer their bonds which they 
had to sell in small amounts to the small 
investors. I am rather disappointed that 
has not been done; I do not remember seeing 
a single instance of it, and yet these ex- 
periences show that there are a great many 
possible investors and a great deal of money 
can be raised in that way. 


Governor Morss then referred to the 
fact that the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston had outstanding some $300,000,- 
000 of circulating notes—about $100,- 
000,000 in excess of the loans, and 
raised the question why more of the 
latter sum did not come back to the 
banks. On this point he said: 
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The bulk of that money must be in the 
pockets of the people who do not know 
where to invest it, how to invest it, or even 
what bank to put it in. It is a very large 
amount. Every account you see by people 
who have observed these working people is 
that they have large sums of money in their 
pockets, and even hidden away in their 
homes in other hiding places. Now, it is a 
real problem, I believe, in this country and 
one worthy of the best thought of the bank- 
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ROY C. OSGOOD 


The new president of the Investment Bankers 
Association 


Mr. Osgood is vice-president of the First Trust and 
Savings Bank of Chicago. He has long been 
interested in the affairs of the I. B. A. 
having given special study to 
to the subject of 
taxation 


ers of the country, the problem of how we 
can reach those people and get them to in- 
vest their money in a proper way. I pre- 
sume ‘that the investment bankers have not 
offered the small bonds for the reason it was 
too expensive to reach these people; retail 
business is always expensive. But if you 
cannot go to each one of these investors, 
then you should go to the institutions that 
will gather up the small savings and be able 
to invest in your securities in large amounts. 
Of course, there are a large number of these 
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institutions in this country now, the mutual 
insurance companies, the mutual savings 
banks and the savings banks of trust com- 
panies. But in spite of all those means, 
there are still a large number of people who 
can be reached through war savings stamps 
and Liberty Loan bonds, but other than that 
they do not know where to put their money. 
Geatiemm, I am very glad of the oppor- 
tunity to give you this idea. I hope you 
will be able to do something that will at 
least start the solution of it in progress. 


The report of the Committee on For- 
eign Securities, prepared by Thos. W. 
Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Co., New 
York, was read by Charles W. Williams 
of the Fidelty Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia. After giving the personnel of 
the International Committee of Bankers 
on Mexico, composed of ten American, 
five British and five French bankers, 
the report went on to tell of the tenta- 
tive negotiations with Mexico, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that it is doubtful 
if anything can be done with respect to 
the Mexican debt until the recognition 
of a government in Mexico on the part 
of the United States. 

In respect to the obligations due from 
Russia, the committee had received in- 
formation from the Department of State 
in which the opinion is expressed that 
recognition cannot be granted by this 
Government to any future Russian gov- 
ernment which does not accept the for- 
eign contractual and bonded debts of 
the former Russian Imperial Govern- 
ment and of the Provisional Govern- 
ment which succeeded it. 

After referring to some other matters 
the report of the committee concluded as 
follows: 

It is the hope of your committee that the 
activities of the various committees of which 
it is my privilege to report will be extended 
further during the coming year, and that 
the work which has been undertaken will 
mark only the beginning of more concerted 
and intensive action on the part of the Amer- 
ican bankers for the conservation of the in- 
terests of American investors in foreign 
securities. The year that has elapsed since 
the last convention has seen a further ex- 
tension of the interests of the American pub- 
lic in foreign securities. In spite of the 
condition of our money market, which has 
made difficult the placing of new securities, 
considerable success hus attended the flota- 
tion of such foreign issues as have been 
brought out in this market. The great suc- 
cess attendant uron the issuance of the obli- 
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gations of France, Belgium, Switzerland and 
Norway is typical of this hopeful situation. 

In addition to such dollar obligations as 
have been brought out there have been many 
American purchases of internal municipal 
and government loans of various foreign 
countries. It would seem advisable, in con- 
nection with such purchases in this country, 
to draw the attention of the Investment 
Bankers Association to the necessity of tak- 
ing some steps looking toward the protec- 
tion of the American investment public, 
both through the dissemination of a more 
exact knowledge of the nature and intrinsic 
merit or some of these securities, as well 
as the establishment of a safeguard against 
the issuance of forged or fraudulent securi- 
ties. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
a great many foreign municipal and govern- 
ment internal loans have been handled by 
houses of limited responsibility. The basis 
upon which such securities have been sold 
to the American public has been the current 
depreciation of foreign exchanges prevail- 
ing on the countries whose internal issues 
have been floated here. Emphasis has been 
placed in most cases upon the depreciation 
of the present exchange rate as compared 
with normal and the possibility of huge 
profits through the return of exchange rates 
to normal. In most cases very little, if any- 
thing, has been said, of the nature of the 
obligation or of its intrinsic merits. 

It is the belief of your committee, there- 
fore, that steps should be taken for the 
remedying of a situation which is susceptible 
to considerable abuse. Merely as a basis of 
discussion and with the idea of getting some 
concrete proposal, your committee suggests 
the advisability of the establishment of some 
means of registration of internal foreign 
government and municipal loans placed in 
this country and for the establishing of the 
authenticity of such issues. 

It is the belief of your committee that the 
next few years will witness a considerable 
extension of the interests of the American 
investment public in foreign issues. The 
process of financial and economic reorgan- 
ization, not only in Europe but in other coun- 
tries, such as Mexico, and China, should af- 
ford exceptional opportunities to the Ameri- 
can investor. 


THE CHINESE CONSORTIUM 


It was my personal privilege to spend 
several months of this year in the Far East. 
I was asked by the American Group of the 
Consortium formed for the assistance of 
China to visit Japan and China for two 
purposes. The tirst of these was to ascer- 
tain definitely whether the Japanese Bank- 
ing Group, with the approval of its gov- 
ernment, planned to enter the Consortium 
without reservation. The fact has already 
been announced that an agreement was 
reached in which Japan enters the Consor- 
tium upon precisely the same terms as the 
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other banking groups. The second object 
of my visit was to observe in China financial, 
industrial and political conditions, so as to 
be able, upon my return to America, to 
make a somewhat comprehensive report to 
the Western banking groups as to China 
as a safe and profitable field for Western 
investment. As a result of my observation, 
I became convinced that, despite the present 
weakness of China’s central Government, 
that country will for the long future become 
an attractive field for American investment. 
China has untold wealth in her natural re- 
sources; it requires only stabilization of 
political conditions there in order to develop 
these resources and make the country the 
greatest in the world, perhaps, in actual as 
in potential wealth. 

The Consortium for China, as has already 
been announced, does not plan to concern 
itself with private enterprise, private busi- 
ness, or private industry in China. Rather 
it will confine itself to the development of 
China’s great basic enterprises, such as the 
reform of her currency, the establishment 
of transportation systems, etc., in a way 
calculated to stabilize general conditions and 
to render China a safer and more profitable 
field for the private initiative and effort of 
our citizens. 

The Consortium plans to do this with the 
approval and co-operation of the Chinese 
Government and people, with safety of in- 
vestment for the people of the United States, 
Great Britain, France and Japan, to whom 
Chinese securities will be offered; with an 
excellent interest return to such investors; 
with a fair profit to the bankers and with 
the hope on the part of the Consortium 
that within a few years it will have been 
able to assist China to reach such a point 
in the development and management of her 
enterprises that, as a Consortium, it will 
be able to withdraw and leave the entire 
field to Chinese handling, and to such pri- 
vate foreign enterprise as may continue to 
be attracted by the opportunities in China. 

Owing to the war the British and French 
markets may be unable for some few years 
to come to purchase any large amount of 
foreign securities either of China or of any 
other nation. The American Group, there- 
fore, has by force of circumstances jumped 
from an inconspicuous position in the old 
Consortium to one of prime importance in 
the new. In this America, as represented 
through the group, should be equipped to 
play a very active part. If so equipped 
she will be able to envisage the situation 
so as to lay out, with her experienced part- 
ners of Great Britain, France and Japan, 
a sound and comprehensive plan for the eco- 
nomic and financial development of Chira. 
She will be able to bring to American invest- 
ors the true story of China, the story of the 
safety and soundness of these Chinese securi- 
ties which the American Group finds itself 
able to recommend. Through her represen- 
tative at Peking she will be able sympa- 
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thetically to wield influence upon the pres- 
ent confused elements—to make a real con- 
tribution to the improving political condi- 
tions there. 

The readiness of the investing public of 
this country to purchase the obligations of 
Foreign Governments signifies in the belief 
of your Committee a very hopeful step for- 
ward in the business life of the United 
States. The future prosperity of this coun- 
try is so closely interwoven with the rehabili- 
tation of the European countries, which 
have in the past been substantial customers 
of this country, that every reasonable ef- 
fort, consistent with our domestic, financial 
and industrial situation, should be made 
by the Investment Bankers Association to 
promote the distribution throughout this 
country of the obligations of the European 
countries which are clearly entitled to credit 
accommodations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Reports were presented to the con- 
vention by the Government Bond Com- 
mittee, the Marine Securities Commit- 
tee, the Committee on Taxation, Com- 
mittee on Education, Irrigation Securi- 
ties Committee, Real Estate Securities 
Committee, Committee on Public Ser- . 
vice Securities, Committee on Fraudu- 
lent Advertising, Municipal Securities 
Committee, Industrial Securities Com- 
mittee, and Railroad Securities Commit- 
tee. The latter report, which was lis- 
tened to with great interest, was pre- 
pared by Allen S. Forbes, but as Mr. 
Forbes was unable to be present his re- 
port was read by John E. Oldham. 

In considering the financial problems 
which the railroads will have to meet in 
the future, the report said: 


The logic of the situation unmistakably 
points towards consolidations where econo- 
mies can be effected and the satisfactory 
handling of traffic promoted. While in the 
judgment of the committee the law has 
wisely made such consolidations permissive 
rather than compulsory, sound business judg- 
ment will perceive the business opportuni- 
ties and can be relied on to bring about 
this logical solution of many of the problems 
involved. 

After summarizing the report, Mr. 
Oldham made a careful analysis of the 
railway situation. His address follows: 

In the closing sentences of his report the 
chairman has emphasized the importance of 
establishing credit on a basis which will 


make it possible for the railroads generally 
to obtain new capital. You will, I am sure, 
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unanimously approve his statement that the 
railroad problem has not been solved unless 
recognition is given to the need for corpora- 
tions of sound credit and the necessity for 
corporations to raise new capital, both read- 
ily and economically. I am confident, also, 
that you will assent to his further sugges- 
tion that satisfactory credit and the raising 
of capital readily and economically depend 
upon the ability of corporations seeking 
capital to obtain a part of such capital by 
the issue and sale of capital stock as well 
as bonds. Jn the solution of these problems 
I believe will be found the final solution of 
the railroad problem. 

To issue stock as a means of financing, 
railroads must necessarily pay dividends con- 
sistently and regularly. Inasmuch as rail- 
road income is dependent upon the rates 
charged for service, and, inasmuch as such 
rates under the existing policy of regulation 
are to be made with a view to providing a 
given rate of return upon the value of the 
property, without regard to capitalization, 
it follows that income will not be sufficient 
to provide a satisfactory return on the full 
amount of the capitalization if the amount 
of the capitalization substantially exceeds 
the value of the property. It follows, also, 
if the capitalization is composed of interest- 
bearing securities to an amount which ap- 
proximates the-value-of the-property, that 
fixed charges will consume such a large part 
of the available income as to preclude the 
possibility of distributing such dividends as 
may be necessary to make railroad stocks 
attractive and satisfactory investments. 

Assuming that rates are sufficiently liberal 
to provide a satisfactory return on the value 
officially recognized for rate making pur- 
poses, a standard of credit to be satisfactory 
and sound requires: 

(a) That the face value of the securities 
making up the capitalization, whether they 
be represented by stocks, bonds or other 
forms of indebtedness, shall not substan- 
tially exceed the value of the property de- 
voted to the service of transportation. 

(b) Such a further division of the capital- 
ization between stocks and bonds—using the 
term “bonds” in a broad sense to cover all 
forms of indebtedness—that the require- 
ments for fixed charges will not absorb such 
a large proportion of the income as to make 
it impossible to pay satisfactory dividends. 

The observance of these principles is fun- 
damental to any plan which looks forward 
to establishing sound credit conditions among 
the railroads generally. It was by observing 
these conditions that the railroads of recog- 
nized credit have established themselves in 
the confidence of investors. The bonds of 
these railroads are considered safe bonds 
and their stocks are considered desirable 
investments. Both occupy a_ preferential 
position in the investment markets, while 
neither the bonds or stocks of companies 
which do not meet these conditions are 
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looked upon with favor by conservative in- 
vestors. 

During the past year the railroads which 
have been accustomed to pay dividends regu- 
larly, in spite of their unfavorable showing 
under Federal control, have, nevertheless, 
almost universally raised considerable 
amounts of capital on their own credit, 
while the roads without such records have 
been obliged to rely entirely upon govern- 
mental assistance. Railroads which have 
established themselves in the confidence of 
the public may be said, therefore, to have 
characteristics in common, both in their 
financial organizations and their financial 
policies. These characteristics are easy to 
recognize and we have only to study the 
financial history of these roads to see clearly 
the adjustment in capitalization which the 
remaining roads must make to place their 
securities in a position of similar strength. 

Dividend-paying railroads, however, han- 
dle but little more than 50 per cent of the 
country’s transportation business. The bal- 
ance is handled by railroads which find it 
difficult or almost impossible to finance at 
all times. 

The Chairman in his report has stated that 
the service furnished by these roads—the 
roads of weak credit—is vital to the coun- 
try’s needs. If ways and means cannot be 
provided for placing these roads in: a -posi- 
tion to obtain capital on their independent 
credit, the service they furnish will become 
so unsatisfactory that the inevitable result 
will be an insistent demand for Government 
ownership as the only remedy for the situa- 
tion. The sentiment of this Association and 
the country at large is so largely and em- 
phatically in favor of the policy of private 
management that the possibility of Govern- 
ment ownership is looked upon in the light 
of a calamity. If Government ownership, 
however, is to be avoided, private manage- 
ment must be made a success. The fact must 
be faced that private management cannot 
be a success unless a constructive program 
is undertaken which will eventually estab- 
lish railroad credit as a whole on a sound 
basis. Concretely speaking, we must have a 
thorough reconstruction of the credit of the 
so-called weak roads. 

The Transportation Act provides for rates 
sufficient to give roads operating under aver- 
age conditions a fair return on the value of 
their properties—these values to be estab- 
lished by a Federal valuation. I believe 
the large majority of railroads of the coun- 
try, whether they be railroads of strong 
credit or weak credit, are average companies, 
and, for the most part, the differences be- 
tween these two classes of roads will be 
found to be more largely differences due to 
past financial policies and practices than to 
differences in operating conditions. I believe 
that the capitalization of the roads of weak 
credit for the most part exceeds the value 
which will be given them for rate-making 
purposes, and where the capitalization does 
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not exceed such value, because an excessive 
proportion of the total capitalization is in 
the form of interest-bearing securities, fixed 
charges absorb too large a proportion of the 
available income. 

The first step in the process of reconstruc- 
tion of credit, therefore, is to adjust capi- 
talization to the approximate value of the 
property for rate-making purposes; the sec- 
ond step is to determine the proportionate 
parts of the available income properly ap- 
plicable to fixed charges and dividends to 
conform to recognized standards of financial 
soundness. By capitalizing the fixed charges 
and dividends, the proportionate parts of the 
capitalization which should be represented 
by issues of stock and interest-bearing secur- 
ities can be readily determined. 

The difficulties which are always encoun- 
tered in bringing about an agreement 
among security holders in the negotiations 
which take place in an attempt to bring 
about reorganization might well suggest that 
such a program as has been outlined above 
is doomed to failure at the outset. A bond- 
holder of a company undergoing reorganiza- 
tion almost universally insists upon a new 
bond, of much the same type as the one he 
surrenders—a bond of the same face value, 
with little or no reduction either in principal 
or interest—thus it has been that the great 
majority of railroad reorganizations which 
have taken place in the past have failed 
to make sufficient improvement in credit to 
place the reorganized company in a sound 
credit position. Even though it were pos- 
sible to make such a readjustment of the 
capitalization as to give the reorganized com- 
pany the financial strength of roads of es- 
tablished credit, it would still take time for 
the public to appreciate that the value of 
the securities of such a company had the 
same intrinsic strength as the securities of 
a company with like earnings and similar 
capitalization which had already established 
itself in the confidence of investors by years 
of sound financial practice. 

While financial strength is the basis of 
credit, it alone does not make credit. Credit 
is not established until there is confidence 
in the securities of the company and to es- 
tablish confidence this financial strength 
must be understood and appreciated. I be- 
lieve that the capitalization of the roads 
of weak credit for the most part will be 
found to exceed the value which will be 
given them for rate-making purposes, and 
where the capitalization does not exceed such 
value, nxed charges absorb too large a pro- 
portion of the available income because an 
excessive proportion of the total capitaliza- 
tion is in the form of interest-bearing securi- 
ties. Because of these circumstances bond- 
holders in a proposed reorganization prefer 
the security offered by the bonds which they 
hold to the position of part bondholder and 
part stockholder in a new corporation whose 
soundaess has not been demonstrated and 
especially because stock which he would be 
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required to take would not have a market 
commensurate with its intrinsic* value. In- 
vestors in railroad stocks want stocks with 
established dividend records. ‘Their confi- 
dence rests more largely upon reputation 
already established and their belief in the 
future is based upon the past. Unless in- 
ducements can be held out to the security 
holders of the corporations of weak credit 
that in the proposed readjustment they are 
to secure part cash, or its equivalent in the 
form of securities for which there will be a 
satisfactory and established market, a gen- 
eral readjustment of the finances of the 
weak roads as proposed does not appear to 
be practicable. Even if it were practicable 
it would not fully meet the problem of ob- 
taining new capital readily and economically. 
The readjustment of capitalization must 
therefore be considered as but one of the 
steps to establish credit, although a neces- 
sary and important one. There still remains 
to be considered the question of providing 
a market for the securities resulting from 
the readjustment if these securities are to 
be the means of obtaining new capital. 

The Chairman has stated in his report that 
the logic of the situation unmistakably points 
towards consolidations as a solution of the 
railroad problem, where economies can be 
effected and satisfactory handling of traffic 
promoted. The logic of the situation also, 
it seems to me, points unmistakably to con- 
solidations as the indirect and, perhaps, the 
only means of providing a market for the 
securities of railroads which, by readjust- 
ment of their finances, have established for 
themselves a sound basis of credit. Capital 
requirements of railroads must be met by 
the issue and sale of securities in which the 
people have confidence; such securities are 
manifestly the securities of the companies 
of established reputation for financial sound- 
ness. 

A program of consolidations must neces- 
sarily be undertaken on the basis of mutual 
advantage to all interests involved. This 
cannot be done unless the weak roads first 
of all are made financially strong through 
such a readjustment of their capitalization 
as will give them financial organizations of 
the same character as the strong roads with 
which consolidation is proposed. There must 
be a similar division of the capitalization 
into stock and interest-bearing obligations, 
and, further, the total capitalization must 
represent a similar relationship to both the 
property value and earnings with such 
modifications as special circumstances may 
determine in individual cases. Consolida- 
tion of the strong and weak roads on this 
basis will overcome the objection on the 
part of bondholders to accepting part stock 
and part bonds for their interest in a cor- 
poration of poor credit, for they would 
eventually .become the possessors of obliga- 
tions in sound corporations and the owners 
of stock which would have a_ recognized 
market at its approximate real and conse- 
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quently cash value. Consolidations on this 
basis would not take any strength from the 
strong company but would only make the 
strong company a larger company of the 
same strength as before the consolidation. 
The strength given to the weak company 
would be that arising from reputation only 
and would result in making capital available 
which would otherwise be unavailable for 
developing the railroad facilities of the 
country. 

Consolidations as a remedy for many of 
the difficulties to successful private opera- 
tion are clearly recognized by the Transpor- 
tation Act. ‘The act looks forward to the 
consolidation of the railroads of the coun- 
try into a limited number of strong, com- 
peting systems. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission is required to prepare a plan 
of consolidations by so combining and group- 
ing existing roads that the transportation 
of the country shall be handled eventually 
by systems which can handle traffic, both 
efficiently and economically, and, operating 
under uniform rates, earn substantially the 
same rates of return on their property 
values. 

I believe the development of a national 
system of transportation along these lines 
is both practicable and desirable; that, with 
the co-operation of all interests involved 
such a system can be established without 
disturbing the relationships of ownership and 
control which now exist and which it is de- 
sirable to maintain, and, further, that it can 
be done on a basis which will fairly recog- 
nize the equitable rights of all parties con- 
cerned. Such a system once established 
would greatly simplify the problems of 
regulation and many of the problems which 
have been the cause of much misunder- 
standing and agitation in the past would 
automatically disappear. The best disposi- 
tion of individual properties to accomplish 
the purpose contemplated by the act is a 
matter which will necessarily be the occa- 
sion for a wide difference of opinion at the 
outset. The problem must be solved by 
the co-operative effort of those most familiar 
with the natural channels of trade and 
commerce, by those who are best versed 
and experienced in matters which relate 
to operation and by those who have a thor- 
ough understanding of railroad economics 
and railroad credit. ‘The whole question 
must be viewed from the standpoint of trans- 
portation as a whole, for the public interest 
is the primary interest to be served. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
already undertaken to prepare a tentative 
plan for consideration and discussion. As the 
work of the Commission progresses it will be- 
come a matter of increasing public interest, 
especially as it may well be the factor which 
will most largely determine the success or 
failure of private management. I believe 
that this phase of the railroad problem is 
of such interest and importance, not only 
to the public, but to the members of this 
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Association, that the Railroad Committee 
for the coming year should give it thorough 
study and thoughtful consideration. 


Mr. Oldham was followed by F. J. 
Liswan, of New York, who declared 
that “The nation will never be on a 
strong basis until the railroads are on 
a strong basis.” 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


President: Roy C. Osgood, First 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

Vice-Presidents: Howard F. Beebee, 
Harris, Forbes & Co., New York; J. 
Hugh Powers, Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis; Robert K. Cassatt, 
Cassatt & Co., Philadelphia; N. Pen- 
rose Hallowell, Lee, Higginson & Co., 
Boston; John A. Prescott, Prescott & 
Snider, Kansas City. 

Secretary: Frederick R. Fenton, Fen- 
ton, Corrigan & Boyle, Chicago. 

Treasurer: Watkin W. Kneath, Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic, Chicago. 

Board of Governors (terms to expire 
in 1923): Howard F. Hansell, Jr., Fra- 
zier & Co., Philadelphia; Dean G. Wit- 
ter, Blyth, Witter & Co., San Francisco; 
Henry D. Thrall, Minnesota Loan & 
Trust Co., Minneapolis; James C. Fen- 
hagen, Robert Garrett & Son, Balti- 
more; Eugene E. Thompson, Crane, 
Parris & Co., Washington, D. C.; J. A. 
Fraser, Dominion Securities Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., Toronto; James C. Willson, 
J. C. Willsor & Co., Louisville; John 
G. Brogden, Strother, Brogden & Co., 
Baltimore. 

For terms expiring in 1920: B. C. 
Lingle, Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago; Thomas B. Gannett, Jr., Par- 
kinson & Burr, Boston. 

Prior to adjournment resolutions were 
adopted thanking the Boston members 
and their friends “for courtesies shown, 
and the magnificent hospitality so gen- 
erously extended and so greatly en- 
joyed.” 

At the banquet Hon. Andrew J. 
Peters, Mayor of Boston, spoke as fol- 
lows: 


To-day the whole world is suffering from 
a scarcity of capital. We need capital for 
the development of our resources. We need 
it for the development of our states and of 
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our cities, and not alone of our Governmental 
resources. We need it for the development 
of our railroads which have so much to do 
with the general progress of our country. 
We need the establishment of the confidence 
of the public in those railroads, for without 
the establishment of such confidence the cap- 
ital cannot be maintained to keep them run- 
ning as private enterprises. 

We have, too, today, the industries of our 
country no longer owned individually or by 
firms, but we have them in the form of 
corporations whose securities are placed 
among the people of the United States, 
and confidence in those securities and knowl- 
edge of their value and opportunities pre- 
sented by them is essential to the people of 
the United States in order to obtain from 
them the necessary capital to further de- 
velop and extend the industries of our coun- 
try on which our future development must 
depend, on which the employment of labor 
rests, and on which so much the general pros- 
perity of our country hangs. 


OPPORTUNITY OF THE INVESTMENT BANKERS 


In all this you have a great public func- 
tion to perform because in your hands is 
placed the opportunity and, I will say, 
the responsibility of bringing to the people 
of the United States the knowledge of the 
advantages of saving, of bringing to them 
the knowledge of the soundness and security 
of investments, for the waste of money in 
investments is not only a waste for the 
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individual but it is a waste for the com- 
munity as well. 1 

This opportunity, as I have said, carries 
with it a great responsibility,- because the 
country cannot progress unless its capital 
is conserved and used to its best interests, 
and now that we have this great destruction 
of capital in the world, now that the world 
is becoming or will become in the future 
more and more competitive we must in this 
country appreciate that our resources are 
to be handled and conserved. You need, 
therefore, not only the highest standards 
of personal integrity and character in your 
dealings with your clients, but you need as 
well to bring to them the knowledge, the 
judgment, the broad vicw of the investment 
market and so place at their disposal facili- 
ties beyond the opportunity of any private 
person to obtain. 

The field in which your opportunity pre- 
sents itself is without limit. We have 
not only the field of foreign investment 
which involves the situation in foreign coun- 
tries and our relations with them, but we 
have too all the variovs fields of local in- 
vestment in this country, the development 
of our railroads, of our water powers of 
our municipalities and states, and private 
concerns. Economically your efforts lead to 
the conservation of capital by drawing it into 
channels where it will be most useful and 
may always be of the utmost concern to so- 
ciety, and never more so than now when 
we have to make good the huge deficits of 
world capital which we have just witnessed. 


What is a Bank ? 


By Aaron L. WiLLONER 


‘THE bank’s building is its corpus— 
its encasing. 
The departmental organization is its 
bony structure. 
The employees are its muscle; they 
labor incessantly and most faithfully. 
The officials are its nervous system. 
The board of directors is its brain. 
The president is its heart, whole 
pulse throbs vigorqusly. 
Its capital is its breath of life. 
Its deposits are its life blood. 
Its loans and investments are its fat 
upon which it thrives. 


The surplus and undivided profits are 
its stored up energy for a rainy day. 

The total resources represent its com- 
posite strength. 

Its business, old and new, is its food 
and nourishment. 

Its appetite continually increases. 

Its digestion is most exccllent. 

Its esprit de corps is extremely com- 
mendable. 

THIS IS A LIVING BANK. 

P. S.—The stockholders are the 
guests at the festive table and the 
mourners at the funeral. 





The Bank as the Farmer’s: Friend 


An Impartial Observer Tells What the Banks Are Doing for 
Rural Communities 


By E. V. Laughlin 


who was condemning banks. The 

burden of his remarks was to the 
effect that the banks were using the 
people’s money without returning a 
recompense. He professed to see in the 
bank a scheme of the capital class to 
dominate those of small means. In 
brief the fellow desired the annihilation 
of the present banking system. 

I have pondered quite a little over 
the remarks of this semi-I. W. W. critic. 
To me his conclusions seem entirely un- 
founded. My experience has been that 
the bank is one of the best institutions 
that any community can possess. I can 
see only good arising from the presence 
of a bank. 

Permit a personal illustration of this 
latter point. As a young man I lived 


| LISTENED not long ago to a man 


near a town that did not boast of a 


bank. Father needed to borrow $500. 
He was known to be a man who always 
paid his just debts; in addition, his farm 
was ample security for a loan of this 
size. To obtain this amount of money 
he was obliged to canvass the neighbor- 
hood until he found some one having 
this amount to lend. Several had 
smaller sums they desired to lend and 
one or two offered him $1,000. These he 
had to reject because he did not desire to 
borrow more or less than he needed. 
Finally, of course, he found the indi- 
vidual who had just $500 to lend. To 
do this, however, involved the waste of 
a great deal of time and energy; in ad- 
dition, it had the unpleasant feature 
that father was compelled to divulge 
his business to many people. 

The foregoing incident happened 
about twenty-five years ago. How dif- 
ferent it is today in that same com- 
munity. The local bank would take 
care of a little matter of this kind. 
Father could now obtain his loan be- 
cause the banker has in his keeping the 
money of a great many people and the 
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amount borrowed is really contributed 
by neighbors and friends. The banker 
acts as a sort of go-between for the 
people of the community. As I see it 
the bank is virtually a co-operative in- 
stitution, especially the bank of the 
rural community. In practically the 
same sense the banker and his assistant 
officers become a corps of managers. 
The interest they receive is virtually the 
sum the community pays for the mainte- 
nance of an institution of this kind. 

It always makes me boiling mad to 
hear any one run down the value of the 
bank. I am fully convinced that it is the 
greatest friend the farmer has. I person- 
ally know of many farmers who have 
been able to purchase their farms be- 
cause of the aid extended by the local 
bank. Personally I have been the recipi- 
ent of many favors from banks. My ex- 
perience is that ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred bankers are fair, square, anxious 
to accommodate, and trustworthy to a 
penny. During the past twenty-five years 
I have lived in a dozen different rural 
communities possessing banks, and I 
have thus come in touch with quite a 
large number of bankers. Of the hun- 
dred or so that I have thus met I have 
not found a single one that would know- 
ingly approve dishonest dealings of any 
kind. My faith in banks and bankers 
is very large, therefore. My belief is 
that it will pay every farmer to run a 
bank account and to counsel with his 
banker frequently. His money will be 
safer, he will aid the community in a 
cooperative way, and he will make a 
very true friend. The time is gone 
when it is wise or safe to keep large 
sums of money around the house. The 
banker is ready and anxious to receive 
the money for safe keeping. The right 
and patriotic thing to do is to encourage 
this great friend of the farmer by keep- 
ing a checking account in the local 
bank. 
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THE LIBERTY 
NATIONAL BANK 
of NEW YORK 


CAPITAL - - - - $5,000,000.00 
SURPLUS - - - - 5,000,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 2,500,000.00 


OFFICERS 
HARVBY D. GIBSON . . . 
DANIEL G. REID... 
ALEXANDER V. OSTROM . 
CHARLES W. RIECKS : 
ERNEST STAUFFEN, Jr. . 
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When You Build That New 
Home for Your Bank 


You will require the services of a competent 
bank architect and equipment engineer who can 
provide you with a distinctively modern building, 
with first class equipment throughout and abso- 
lute security in vault work. Convincing evidence 
that we furnish complete service of this character 
is shown by the fact that we have been selected 
by the following banks among many others: 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 
Seaboard National Bank, New York 

National Bank of Commerce, New York 

Asia Banking Corporation, New York 

Mercantile Trust Company, New York 

American Exchange National Bank, Dallas, Texas 
Charlotte National Bank, Charlotte, N. C. 

First National Bank, Jersey City, N. J. 

Greenwich Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn. 
Colonial Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Titusville Trust Company, Titusville, Pa. 

First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Virginia Trust Company, Richmond, Va. 
Planters National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
Lynchburg National Bank, Lynchburg, Va. 


We shall be pleased to make suggestions regarding 
the most efficient and economical methods of meeting 
your requirements without obligation on your part. 


Alfred C. Bossom 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 


680 Fifth Avenue, New York 





The new safe deposit vaults of the up-town office of The New York Trust Company, showing the 35-ton door 


A Modern Safe Deposit Vault 


HE completion of modern safe de- 

posit vaults marks another step in 
the perfection of the up-town service 
of The New York Trust Company. It 
will be recalled at this time that the 
opening of this bank’s up-town office 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Fifty-seventh Street in the former 
residence of Mrs. Herman Oe6elrichs 
caused considerable interest, as at that 
time, nearly two years ago, the adapta- 
tion of a residence to banking purposes 
was a new idea. To transform a mag- 
nificent mansion into effective banking 
quarters, yet dominated by simplicity 
and convenience, was no easy task. So 
skilfully and sympathetically, however, 
was the remodelling planned and car- 
ried out that the architectural and dec- 
orative spirit that characterized this 
private house were successfully pre- 
served, and yet all those essential fea- 
tures and equipment necessary for car- 
rying on a banking business in the most 
up-to-date manner were provided. 


The safe deposit vaults, which have 
recently been completed by the Her- 
ring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company, are 
the last word in vault construction, not 
only from the point of view of safety 
but also in the convenience and com- 
fort afforded to the holders of safe 
deposit boxes. Admission to the vaults 
may be either through the banking room 
or direct from the street. 

The concrete walls of the vault are 
two feet in thickness and are strongly 
reinforced with heavy interlocked rails. 
Inside of this concrete shell there is 
a heavy steel lining on all four walls, 
floor and ceiling. The steel of which 
this lining is composed is of high ten- 
sile strength and ductility, with tool 
proof and cutter burner resisting sec- 
tions, arranged and interlocked so as to 
produce the greatest possible resistance 
to all the various methods of attack. 

The vault is provided with one main 
circular door and one emergency circu- 
lar door, each of which is two feet in 
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Main corridor of safe deposit department showing daylight coupon rooms on the left 


thickness. The 
door and frame is 62 tons, 


weight of the main 
the door 
alone weighing approximately 35 tons. 


These doors have carefully ground 
joints. and are built up of composite 
construction, including a face casting 
carrying reinforced concrete and anti- 
cutter burner sections and inner sections 
which correspond in principle to the 
general make-up of the lining. 

In order to provide a level walk- 
way between the lobby of the safe de- 
posit department and the interior of 
the vault, a lowering platform is ar- 
ranged in front of the circular door. 

One of the protective features of the 
vault is the fact that it is set in such 
a position as to permit observation of 
all sides, top and bottom. This also 
provides access to the electric protec- 
tion for inspection and repairs. This 
electric protection is covered with panel 
work and is connected with the cen- 
tral station of the Burglar Alarm Com- 
pany, so that the slightest tampering 
with the outside walls of the vault is 
immediately communicated to 
proper authorities. 


the ° 


A constant current of fresh air is 
forced into the vault from the emer- 
gency door and distributed by means 
of ducts to the various parts of the 
vault. Another feature of the interior 
of the vault is the installation of mes- 
senger call and emergency alarm but- 
tons at readily accessible points. Con- 
necting points for portable lights are. 
also provided for use in lighting stor- 
age spaces or when repairs are being 
made or locking devices adjusted. 

A telephone has been installed in the 
vault connected with the central sta- 
tion, which is to be used in case anyone 
should be locked in. Methods have 
been provided to permit the releasing 
of anyone locked in. 

Another interesting feature is the 
arrangement of alarm bells so that in 
case the emergency door is not closed 
prior to the main door a gong will ring 
until this door is closed. This pre- 
vents the attendant from forgetting to 
close the emergency door’ at night. 

Another gong is connected with the 
foot bridge in such a way that at clos- 
ing time, when the foot bridge is raised 
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Two views of the interior of the vault 


to permit the closing of the door, a 
gong rings for several minutes, notify- 
ing everyone in the vault and in the 
bank that the vaults are about to be 
closed. 

Inside the vault are several thou- 
sand safe deposit boxes in a great va- 
riety of sizes. The twenty-three cou- 
pon rooms are located outside and en- 
joy both outside air and daylight, elimi- 
nating the too usual sense of heaviness 
and confinement. 

The vault’s ceiling is suspended about 


six inches, leaving a concealed space 
for the wires, alarm gongs, lighting 
fixtures and ventilating ducts. The ex- 
posed walls and ceiling on the inside 
of the vault and all four walls on the 
outside are covered with polished steel 
plates laid off in panels and so con- 
structed that none of the fastenings 
are visible. 

This modern vault, so up to date in 
every detail, will be a great conveni- 
ence to the many up-town customers of 
The New York Trust Company. 


Lhe 


An Old Bank in a New Home 


E Old Lowell National Bank of 
Lowell, Mass., which during the 
ninety-two years of its history has 

built up an enviable reputation for 
sound, conservative banking, is now lo- 
cated in a new banking home, up to 
date in every particular and embodying 
the best features of modern architec- 
ture. 

This new building stands in the heart 
of the business section, and impresses 
the passerby with its beauty as well 
as its atmosphere of dignity and solidity 
so appropriate to a banking structure. 
It has a stone front with fluted columns 
with wide window spaces between 
which afford svlendid natural lighting 
facilities for the interior of the bank. 

The arrangement of the interior is 


in accordance with the latest principles 
of office planning, all the available 
space being utilized without crowding 
and so as to insure the maximum amount 
of efficiency. The public space occu- 
pies the center of the main ground 
floor. On the right as one enters the 
bank are the officers’ quarters and 
further on the tellers’ cages, which are 
screened by a bronze grill of pleasing 
design. On the left of the main en- 
trance is a stairway descending to the 
basement quarters and next to this is a 
railed off space for the assistant cash- 
ier. Further on are the savings de- 
partment windows, four in number. 
The general aspect of the interior is 
light and airy. The walls are panelled 
and painted in buff, while the panel 
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Old Lowell National Bank, Lowell, Mass. 


mouldings and columns are in dark 
ivory color. The ceiling, high overhead, 
is squared with heavy beams plastered 
and’ painted in light ivory and white. 
Directly in the rear of the banking room 
and crossing its entire width is a bal- 
cony, its solid masonry balustrade 
bearing a beautifully designed clock 
which is visible from all parts of the 
public space. The balcony is given 
over to the bookkeeping department and 
for general bank work. The rear win- 
dows are large, and together with the 
front windows give plenty of natural 
light. From the ceiling chandeliers are 
suspended by chains. 

The woodwork throughout the bank 
is of mahogany and the floor in ihe 
public space is made of solid marble 
squares. Behind the railings the floor 
is of quartered oak. In the rear be- 


hind the grill and against the rear 
wall of the building is another descend- 
ing staircase for the banking force to 
reach the basement and also another 
stairway leading up to the balcony. 
Here also is provided a small elevator 
to facilitate the carrying of books ard 
valuables to and from the vault floor 
in the basement. 

One of the features of the bank’s 
service is its safe deposit department 
located in the basement. Here inside 
the bank’s spacious vault are 1,050 safe 
deposit boxes of various sizes. Near the 
boxes are located the customers’ booths, 
where boxholders may enjoy privacy 
and comfort in examining the contents 
of their boxes, clipping coupons, etc 
An attendant is always on duty in this 
department. The bank’s vault is of 
the most approved and strongest type 
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of construction and fully protected by 
every device for safety. The entire 
building is strictly fireproof. 


HISTORY OF THE BANK 


The Old Lowell National Bank is 
older than the city itself, as it ante- 
dates the incorporation of the city. It 
first opened its doors on May 19, 1828, 
with a meeting of the stockholders at 
the residence of Jonathan Tyler, where 
the first board of directors was chosen. 
It was first known as the Lowell Bank. 
The original board consisted of Na- 
thaniel Wright, Josiah B. French, 
Thomas Hurd, Kirk Boott, Amos Whit- 
ney, Joshua Bennett, Benjamin Varnum 
and Jonathan Morse. With men of this 
type as founders, the bank started bus- 
iness with a policy of solidity, safety 
end conservatism which has continued 
to this day. It has also always en- 
deavored to keep close to its patrons 
and watchful of their interests. For a 
period of more than fifty vears Charles 
M. Williams was the president of the 
bank and the active director of its af- 
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fairs. Mr. Williams was well known 
in Lowell and is still fondly remem- 
bered by thousands of Lowell people. 
Another name long connected with the 
bank was that of Francis N. Chase, 
cashier, who held this position for 
many years and until his death. 

The bank first began business at 18 
Shattuck Street, moved from there to 
the second floor of Wyman’s Exchange, 
where old residents can easily remem- 
ber its being located, and from there it 
went into the quarters that it has re- 
cently vacated in the Lowell Telegram 
Building. 

The growth of the bank during the 
past ten vears will be seen from a 
study of the following table of deposits: 


$456,000 

635,000 

836,000 

1,143,000 

2,405,000 

September 15, 3,700,000 


The bank has now 7,800 accounts. 
The present officers are as follows: 
President, John L. Robertson: vice- 


Main Banking Room, Old Lowell National Bank, Lowell, Mass. 
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JOHN L. ROBERTSON 
President, Old Lowell National Bank, Lowell, Mass." 


president, J. Munn Andrews; cashier, 
J. Harry Boardman, assistant cashier; 
Walter W. Cleworth and William A. 
O'Malley. Mr. Robertson, the presi- 
dent, is also the head of a large local 
furniture establishment. He has been 
president since 1917, when he succeed- 
ed Charles M. Williams. Mr. Robert- 
son is a public spirited citizen and in- 
terested in everything tending towards 
the advancement of the city. Mr. Board- 
man, the cashier, came to the bank in 
1893 and worked his way up to his 
present position through the various 
departments of the bank. During his 
connection with the bank, deposits have 
increased from $400,000 to $3,700,000. 
Mr. Andrews, the vice-president, is a 
retired business man, having formerly 
been part owner of the O’Sullivan Rub- 
ber Heel Co. The two assistant cash- 
iers, Mr. Cleworth and Mr. O’Malley, 
are two able young bankers who have 
grown up in the service of the bank. 
The board of directors consists of 











J. HARRY BOARDMAN 
Cashier, Old Lowell National Bank, Lowell, Mass. 


the following: Artemus B. Woodworth, 
lumber; Peter H. Donohoe, importer; 
Lucius F. Paulint, insurance; James J. 
Kerwin, attorney-at-law; John L. Rob- 
ertson, furniture; J. Munn Andrews, 
manufacturer; Freeman M. Bill, whole- 
sale grocer; Thomas B. Doe, U. S. 
Cartridge Company; Albert D. Milli- 
ken, agent Hamilton Manufacturing 
Company; Percy Gulline, agent; Co- 
lumbia Textile Company; J. Harry 
Boardman, cashier. 

It was through the progressive spirit 
of these men that the bank is now lo- 
cated in its own home and provided 
with every modern facility for serving 
the banking needs of its many custom- 
ers. In this bank is found one more 
example of the way some of the coun- 
try’s oldest institutions are keeping 
abreast of the times and offering 4 
modern, up-to-the-minute service based 
upon the banking experience of nearly 
a century. 
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service which measures up to 
the great industrial and com- 
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mercial district which it serves. 





Our officers will be glad to 


discuss your requirements with 
you. 














UNION COMMERCE 
National Bank 


OF CLEVELAND 
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STAGE COACHES of EARLY NEW YORK 


Very early indeed in its career, the Bank of the Manhattan Company sounded the note 
of progress which has brought it from its beginnings in 1799, with a capital of 
$2,000,000, to the great Institution of today—with connections all over the world and 
total resources of more than $250,000,000. » Despite the fact that the only communi- 
cation of the day was by stage coach or post rider, the Bank established Branches in 
Utica and Poughkeepsie, which were maintained from 1809 to 1819. While by its 
side the Merchants’ Bank (xow merged into the Bank of the Manhattan Company ) 
early formed connections with the Philadelphia Bank, the New York State Bank of 
Albany, and the Hartford Bank, which relations have remained undisturbed to this 
day. » Beginning with the launching of Robert Fulton's ¢<Clermont’’ in 1807, and 
the establishment of a regular schedule via steamboat up the Hudson, communication 
with Albany was made much easier. Once the way had been shown, steamboat service 
was quickly extended to other mercantile centers, and in 1819 Colonel John Stevens 
put into commission the first Trans-Atlantic steam liner. « Then about 1830, again 
due to the genius of Colonel Stevens, began that great railway development which for 
the first time gave full scope to the keen insight and sound ability of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company. 


Bank of the Manhattan Company 


Established 1799 


40 Wall Street 


UPTOWN OFFICE:—31 Union Square, New York 
OFFICES IN QUEENS BOROUGH :—Jamaica, Flushing, Long Island City, 
Far Rockaway, Rockaway Beach, Seaside, Richmond Hill, Elmhurst, Corona, College Point, 
Woodhaven, Ridgewood, Fresh Pond 
BROOKLYN OFFICES:—St. John’s Place and Cypress Hills 


STEPHEN BAKER, President RAYMOND E. JONES, First Vice-President 


AMES McNEIL, Vice- Pres. wet ot S. LAFFEY, Vice- Pres. gg L. HILTON, Vice- Pres. 
. D. FORSTER, Vice-Pres. P. A. ROWLEY, Vice-Pres. V. W. SMITH, Vice- Pres. 
HARRY T. HALL, Vice-Pres. D. H. MeRson, Vice-Pres. JOHN STEWART BAKER, Vice-Pres. 
O. E. PAYNTER, Cashier 
W. F. MOORE, Ass’t Cashier H.M.BUCKLIN, Ass’t Cashier GEC.S. DOWNING, Ass’t Cashier 
I. S. GREGORY, Ass’t Cashier W. A. RUSH, Ass't Cashier E. S. MACDONALD, Ass’t Cashier 
oO. G. ALEXANDER, Ass’t Cashier 
CAPITAL, $5,000,000—SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $16,146,494.20 











Review of the Month 


The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 


the term applied to the general 

business situation by the Oc- 
tober review of the National City Bank 
of New York, while the Federal Re- 
serve Board reports ‘“‘progress toward 
amore stable condition.” Says the Na- 
tional City Bank: 


“R tASONABLY satisfactory” is 


General business is moving along in a 
reasonably satisfactory manner. Everybody 
is not pleased, but the fundamental condi- 
tions are good. A month ago we could re- 
port that a good crop of the small grains 
had been harvested, but the greatest grain 
crop, that of corn, had not matured and 
owing to its late start was in danger of 
frost. The most notable development of 
the past month has been the maturing of 
this crop, now estimated at about 3,150,000,- 
000 bushels. It means much to the country, 
although the farmers’ feeling of gratifica- 
tion is naturally tempered by the fact that 
the price of corn, which at the middle of 
June was about $1.80 per bushel, has fallen 
for December delivery to below $1 per 
bushel. It is the first time since February 
of 1917 that corn in Chicago has sold under 
$1 per bushel. The high point was $2.36 in 
August, 1917. The decline has been due to 
the falling off in the exports of meats and 
to the big crop now in sight. It is calcu- 
lated to make the farmer feel that he has 
contributed to his own undoing. It is not 
strange that he reads with some feeling of 
resentment of the various efforts to sustain 
prices and curtail production in other lines, 
of textile mills running part time and labor 
organizations resolving in favor of a six- 
hour day. Obviously he is not getting fair 
and reciprocal service from the other in- 
dustries with which he is exchanging prod- 
ucts, but the true remedy is not in reducing 
the production of foodstuffs, but in increas- 
ing the production of other things, so that 
the prices of what the farmer buys will de- 
cline likewise. 


The Federal Reserve Board, in a 
statement issued October 1, thus sums 
up the situation: 


Continuance of the process of readjust- 
ment in business and industry, with progress 
toward a more stable condition, accom- 
panied by price revisions and by the re- 
sumption of work in some branches of in- 
dustry where hesitation as to future outlook 
hod led to suspension, have been the out- 


standing features of the business and eco- 
nomic movement during the month of Sep- 
tember. After an apparent slowing down 
in the price reduction movement during mid- 
summer, it has again reappeared and the 
past month has seen substantial cuts in 
well-known automobile makes, textiles of 
various classes, shoes and leather goods, and 
in other wholesale prices. Reductions have 
occurred in a variety of staples including 
wheat. Changes in prices have tended to 
make business men and bankers cautious 
about future commitments. Accordingly, as 
has often been observed in the past during 
periods of business readjustment, business 
is now being done upon a shorter term credit 
basis than is normal, pending clarification 
of the current process of readjustment. Ex- 
cellent crop yields have resulted in sustain- 
ing buying power, while improved movement 
on the railways has given assurance of 
steadier and earlier marketing than has been 
believed possible. Banking conditions in 
several districts have decidedly improved, 
and from some it is reported that business 
enterprises are working into a position to 
finance themselves to a greater degree by 
reducing inventories and by exercising more 
careful scrutiny over credits. The crop 
moving process has gone ahead on the whole 
smoothly; and the peak of the demand for 
funds has practically passed without serious 
inconvenience and with no prospect of an 
increase of difficulty. On September 25 the 
reserve ratio for the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem as a whole stood at 43.6 per cent., as 
compared with 43.2 per cent. on August 27. 
Speculation, both in commodities and in se- 
curities, has been at a relatively low level 
and there has been a gratifying diversion 
of banking funds to the service of produc- 
tive industry in many lines. From various 
Federal Reserve districts improving condi- 
tions and growth of optimism are reported. 
There is indication that business conditions 
are now definitely on the road toward sta- 
bility of as great and confirmed a nature 
as the disturbed position of the world at 
large will permit. 


PRICE ADJUSTMENT 


The past month has been marked by a 
continuation of price adjustments down- 
ward. On this subject the National 
Bank of the Republic, of Chicago, states 
in its October letter: 

The one thing which more than any other 


is responsible for the reduction in the volume 
of new buying is the general belief that 
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prices have entered upon a long period of 
decline. While in the case of many com- 
modities and manufactured articles this con- 
clusion is somewhat hasty, nevertheless 
manufacturers and merchants generally feel 
the need of the stabilizing of prices upon 
a lower level and one upon which buyers 
and sellers may base operations for a rea- 
sonable time into the future without fear 
of loss. One of the most significant and 
far-reaching instances of this tendency was 
the naming of lower prices by a number of 
important factors in the automobile indus- 
try, which action followed hard upon simi- 
lar reductions instituted by prominent mail- 
order houses, by a large cotton manufac- 
turer and by various concerns of lesser im- 
portance in other lines. This process of 
market stabilization has been going on for 
some time in the dry goods, clothing and 
kindred lines, although as yet the interested 
retailers have relaxed little of their erstwhile 
cautiousness in buying. In fact, retailers 
generally have been rather slow to follow 
the lead of the manufacturers and whole- 
salers in this respect. It is contended by 
the latter that unless retail prices are re- 
vised in accordance with the reductions at 
wholesale, public buying cannot be stimu- 
lated and the whole process of readjustment 
will have to be repeated. 


The Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank of New York thinks that in 
some commodities prices have probably 
reached the lowest point they will touch 
in the present movement, and even in 
some cases where declines have been 
most drastic thinks that there may be 
some recovery. But in considering the 
average level of prices, this bank thinks 
that the present decline cannot be said 
to have come to an end. 

Yet the decline has probably passed its 
most drastic point, and further declines are 
likely to be much less violent. It is not 
unlikely that altered credit and monetary 
conditions have left prices on a permanently 
higher basis, and that they will not in many 
years, barring a very great increase in the 
production of goods, return to the levels of 
1913. 

The Reserve Agent of the Federal 
Reserve Board in New York thinks that 
the effect of these price reductions on 
the credit situation is very likely to be 
a movement towards increases in loans. 
Of a period of transition to lower prices 
he says: 

Such a period calls for a credit policy on 
the part of the banks, looking to conserva- 
tion of sound business. Such additional 
credits as are required are not for further 
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expansion, but are for the protection of 


industry. They are to enable business men 
to undertake in an orderly manner the re- 
duction of inventories and the descent to 
lower price levels. That the readjustment, 
which has been quite radical in many in- 
dustries, has proceeded quietly and confi- 
dently, has been due in very large part to 
the helpful and constructive attitude of the 
bankers, who, in spite of the heavy with- 
drawals of their deposits and the unusual 
movement of funds, have not hesitated, if 
necessary, to increase their borrowing from 
the Federal Reserve Bank to furnish such 
credits for production and distribution as 
conditions have required. 


THE BANKING SITUATION 


The Comptroller of the Currency has 
issued a report showing the following 
analysis of the June 30 figures of the 
national banks, from which we quote 
as follows: 


The total amount of loans and discounts 
outstanding June 30, 1920, was $13,611,416,- 
000, being an increase over June 30, 1919, 
of $2,601,210,000. The total amount, how- 
ever, of loans and discounts, exclusive of re- 
discounts, on June 30, 1920, was only $12,- 
396,900,000, which was an increase over June 
30, 1919, of $1,822,062,000. 

The following figures give the loans and 
discounts of banks throughout the country 
without deducting rediscounts. 

Loans made to firms, individuals, etc., on 
the strength of one or more names on June 
30, 1920, amounted to $8,312,200,000, an in- 
crease since June 30, 1919, of $2,463,316,000. 

Loans made upon bonds and stocks on 
June 30, 1920, totaled $5,117,890,000, of 
which about one-fourth was on United States 
Government securities, this being a reduc- 
tion in the amount of loans on all bonds 
and stocks for the year of $320,495,000. 

Loans made on other securities, chattels, 
warehouse receipts, etc., were reported June 
30, 1920, at $1,782,399,000, an increase dur- 
ing the year of $451,040,000. 

Loans held , secured by real _ estate, 
amounted to $229,829,000, an increase since 
June 30, 1919, of $45,847,000. The amount 
of acceptances held by the banks June 30, 
1920, amounted to $169,098,000, a reduction 
for the year of $38,498,000. 


RATIO OF BANK CAPITAL TO DEPOSITS 


What should be the ratio between 
capital and deposits? This subject is 
discussed in the following letter, sent 
by J. H. Case, acting governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
to the banks and trust companies of 
the Second Federal Reserve District: 
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In the belief that they will find it of in- 
terest, we take pleasure in sending herewith 
to the banks and trust companies in this 
Federal Reserve district a reprint of a re- 
cently published article on “The Ratio of 
Bank Capital to Deposits” by E. W. Kem- 
merer, professor of economics and finance 
in Princeton University. 

It is contended in this article that capital 
funds should stand in some reasonable pro- 
portion to deposits, because the capital 
funds of a bank provide its customers with 
a limited guaranty fund against the loss of 
their deposits and are an assurance to thy 
public of the owners’ faith in the institu- 
tion. It is also pointed out that the marked 
decline during the past forty years in the 
ratio of capital to deposits for national 
banks, state banks and trust companies has 
been accelerated by the war and the desir- 
ability of a new ratio is suggested. 

Mention is made of “10 to 1” as a fair 
ratio between deposits and capital and the 
paper indicates that a capital fund (capital, 
sur}ius and undivided profits) equal to at 
least 10 per cent. of the deposits is now 
quite generally considered as the minimum 
contribution which the stockholders should 
mairtain. In fact, some of the western 
stat’: have a legal requirement that this 
rati» shall be maintained. 
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Professor Kemmerer concludes his discus- 
sion with the statement that 
“The present is a particularly op- 
portune time for bankers to carefull 
examine their positions in this regar 
and, where needed, to set their houses 
in order.” 

The large number of banks in this district 
which have increased their capital during 
the past year is an indication of the fact 
that the bankers of New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut are awake to the desira- 
bility of maintaining an appropriate ratio 
between capital and deposits, and it is in 
view of this tendency that we have thought 
it would be of interest to all the banks in 
this district to receive a copy of this article, 
which we believe is the most comprehensive 
recent analysis and discussion of the subject. 


CRITICS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
ROARD 


In an address recently delivered be- 
fore the West Virginia Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, Edmund Platt, vice-governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, took the 
occasion to answer some of the criti- 
cisms that have recently been made of 
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the administration of the Federal Re- 
serve System. In the course of his ad- 
dress Mr. Platt divided the present 
critics of the board into classes as fol- 
lows: 


(a) Those desiring lower rates—cheap 
money—regardless of economic laws or the 
reserve requirements of the Federal Reserve 
Act. 

(b) Those declaring that the discount 
rates of Federal Reserve Banks were not 
advanced quickly enough after the war- 
financing was finished and are not yet high 
enough fully to control credit. 

(c) Those who just criticize on general 
principles—perhaps mostly for political 
effect. 

THE RAILROAD SITUATION 

Improved conditions in the transpor- 
tation situation seem everywhere ap- 
parent. On this subject the Irving Na- 
tional Bank of New York states: 


Distinct alleviation of the transportation 
crisis is noted the further away we get from 
the era of government control. September 
1 marked the end of the six months of 
government support, covering the transition 
back to private control. The higher rail- 
way rates for interstate commerce which 
took effect on August 26, together with the 
improvement in freight movements, exerted 
an optimistic influence upon the quotations 
for railroad stock and bonds. Railway 
stock averages advanced about $5 per share 
in August, equalling the highest price of 
the year touched in March, and adding 
slightly to this in September. 


A better “flow of cars into the ter- 
minals and switching pionts”’ is reported 
by the Federal Reserve Agent of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 


who goes on to say: 


Efforts of the railroads generally to in- 
crease the average daily car movement have 
met with great success, and many roads 
have bettered even their records of Sep- 
tember, October and November, 1918, when 
the war movement reached its height. There 
has incidentally been a further gain in ef- 
ficiency of the workers, particularly of the 
men replacing the trained workers who went 
on strike last May. In one or two cases, 
however, the roads still report some inter- 
ference from striking employees. 


BETTER ROADS NEEDED 


If motor truck development is going 
to relieve the transportation problem, it 
is necessary that the nation be provided 
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with better roads, is the opinion of the 
American Exchange National Bank of 
New York, which states in a recent 
letter: 


Motor truck development has greatly in- 
tensified the problem of finding adequate 
capital to construct the type of roads needed 
to stand up under the traffic. The problem 
is so great that there is some evidence of 
despair in the minds of those charged with 
its solution. There is undoubtedly a rea- 
sonable basis for the attitude, for we have 
spent billions upon our highways, only to 
find the first sections laid worn away almost 
before the last are completed and only to 
realize that the progress made in surfacing 
roads is negligible. When the entire mile- 
age of public roads is considered, the sur- 
faced roads constitute less than 15 per cent. 
of the total public mileage. 

However, the most progress has_ been 
made where it was most needed in the 
States with the greatest densities of popu- 
lation. Yet, it is apparent that if we are 
to get the full economic value of the motor 
truck, it must be made available to the 
outlying districts as well as to the urban 
districts, and the problem of permanent 
roads is one that must be faced with a de- 
termination to solve it. Certainly we are 
better equipped technologically to solve the 
problem of road building than were the 
Romans, and they constructed roads that 
remain one of the wonders of the world, 
roads of which remnants remain after cen- 
turies of wear and tear. They were not 
handicapped with power driven traffic, but 
they had all of the problems of drainage, 
which are among the greatest that confront 
us, and some of their roads are still in use. 
We are forced to admit that heretofore we 
have approached the problem with more re- 
gard for the needs of the hour than for the 
needs of centuries, but we are now face to 
face with the greater problem. Undoubted- 
ly we have wasted money and labor in road 
construction, especially labor. The initial 
expenditure of labor upon high-grade roads 
is unquestionably greater than upon those 
of lower grade, but when the upkeep labor 
cost is added, the high-grade roads certainly 
represent a conservation of labor and of 
time. the latter a very important factor. 

We are now spending nearly a billion dol- 
lars a year for roads and streets, and 
are wasting a great part of it. The best 
road that money and engineering skill can 
build is the cheapest road in the long run. 


THE LABOR SITUATION 


The Bache Review says that labor 
difficulties will continue to trouble 
American industries until employers or- 
ganize as a class in the same way as 
labor. The October 2 Review says: 
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The increased strike frequency is attrib- 
uted chiefly to the American Federation of 
Labor, incident upon its increase of mem- 
bership from time to time; in other words, 
marked progress in membership in this body 
has always been accompanied by a heavy 
increase in number of strikes throughout the 
country. The Federation now has a mem- 
bership of over 4,000,000. At its recent con- 
vention it announced determination to in- 
crease the enrollment to 5,000,000 during the 
next twelve months. This, it is claimed by 
observers, can only be done by calling strikes 
in open and non-union shops, upon demands 
for recognition of unionism. Comparative 
calculations indicate the probability of more 
than 110,000 strikes during the ensuing five- 
year period. 

Those who have given the subject a large 
amount of thought claim that there is only 
one way in which this appalling increase in 
national economic waste, through increased 
stril-es, can be avoided, and that is through 
the organization of employers themselves. 

J abor is highly organized. Employers as 
a class have never been organized in a 
powerful way, though they have long in- 
ten ‘ed to create such an organization. 


at the decline in prices may result 

nemployment, unless there is an in 

se in the efficiency of labor, is the 
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opinion of the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank of New York, which 
states: 


If an increase in efficiency does not 
occur to the necessary extent, and if wage 
reductions are strongly resisted, as they may 
be, then capital, which must have a living 
wage as well as labor, will be compelled to 
lay off men if it cannot make a profit paying 
present wages. This is already going on, 
and statistics compiled by the Department 
oi Labor even as early as August showed 
that employment, in that month, as com- 
pared with the preceding month, had fallen 
off 10 per cent. in the automobile industry, 
6 per cent. in woolen, and 5 in leather, 
hosiery and underwear, and that the pay- 
rolls showed increases in only five indus- 
tries as compared with decreases in nine. 
When men have been for some time out of 
work they will be willing to accept reduc- 
tions in wages; but it will be better, both 
for the individual worker and for the gen- 
eral welfare, if the present adjustment can 
be brought about without loss of production. 
Everything should be done to give the 
worker the full reward for his labor and 
for what he produces, but economic forces 
must affect the value of his work just as 
they affect the value of goods. Wages can 
never be independent of prices. 
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A decrease in employment is noted 
by the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
which states in a recent letter: 


The Bureau of Labor reports a further 
decrease in employment during August, the 
number on the payroll in identical estab- 
lishments decreasing 11 per cent. in the 
automobile industry and about 5 per cent. 
in the leather, woolen, men’s clothing and 
hosiery and underwear concerns. It may be 
recalled that in July there was a decrease 
of 46 per cent. in woolen, 19 per cent. in 
car-building, and 15 per cent. in silk. 


Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company, in a re- 
cent address in Detroit, Mich., made a 
strong plea for closer co-operation in 


He said: 


Grave danger will menace our industrial 
structure unless as a people we can be 
brought to realize that all industry, upon 
which is based our very existence as a na- 
tion, is in effect a partnership of labor, 
capital and brains, each absolutely depend- 
ent on the other two, and none capable of 
separate conduct of the business. They con- 
stitute the trinity of industry. 

Of late years there has been a tendency 
to ignore the basic elements of the industrial 
partnership, and when that tendency has 
progressed to the point where one of the 
partners assassinates the other, as has re- 
cently occurred in Russia, the whole in- 
dustrial structure collapses. So-called radi- 
cal propaganda, socialistic pragmatism, and 
the pernicious meddling of half-baked dab- 
blers in economics, coupled with the abysmal 
ignorance of the simplest laws of human re- 
lationships on the part of demagogues, has 
stimulated an unrest that strikes at the very 
roots of our national existence and welfare. 

The attacks upon capital seem based on 
the belief that capital consists merely of 
money, and that those who are possessed of 
money can utilize it to take the place of 
manual labor on their part, whereas the 
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American industry. 


simple fact is that capital, in reality, con- 
sists of such things as tools, credit, money, 
supplies for consumption, and production 
material. And, consequently, the history 
of civilization has largely been the history 
of capitalization. Radical argument objects 
to the growth of wealth, and yet every in- 
dividual who possesses strength in excess 
of the actual.needs of the moment is pos- 
sessed of wealth which can be turned to 
actual use to increase comfort, the standard 
of living, or reserve against lean periods. 

Labor, capital and brains are natural 
partners, and in America we have rewarded 
that partnership as no other country has 
ever rewarded it. A mere glance at the 
condition of the American worker shows 
that he occupies a higher industrial place 
than the worker of any other country. His 
standard of living is far higher than that 
of any other worker in any other land, and 
his opportunity for advancement along in- 
dustrial lines is untrammelled. Today labor 
in the United States has a first lien on all 
products of industry, and practically dic- 
tates its own reward. There was a time in 
the history of American labor when the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery was 
violently opposed, but experience and a ris- 
ing standard of education has shown the 
truly American worker that machinery has 
not only raised his production capacity, con- 
served his energy, multiplied his potential 
value, but increased his reward. Yet labor 
alone was incapable of accomplishing such 
benefits for itself; they came through the 
co-operation of capital and labor to bring 
forth an industrial prosperity that is the 
marvel of the civilized world. 


THE CROP PROSPECTS 


The National City Bank of Chicago 
thus summarizes the crop outlook in its 
October 1 letter: 


The general crop outlook is about as satis- 
factory as anyone could expect with the re- 
duction in planted area. A bumper corn crop 
is apparently in sight with the promise of 
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record yields of tobacco, rice and sugar 
beets. The indicated yields of the cereal, 
fruit and vegetable crops are highly favor- 
able. The result seems certain to be a suf- 
ficient supply of foodstuffs to materially 
reduce living costs. This expectation is 
helped also by the greater efficiency shown 
by the railroads and the release of an im- 
mense volume of freight tied up by the 
freight blockade of a few months ago. The 
railroads are making a good showing in 
raising the load line of every freight car 
and in extending its average journey day 
by day. The period of acute money market 
strain has emphasized as almost nothing else 
has the close bearing of a highly efficient 
transportation service upon commercial 
credits in general. This also is having im- 
portant influence upon living costs and the 
burdens of doing business. With the high- 
ways of commerce as heavily congested as 
they have been, it has been exceptionally 
cificult to carry on trade, adding another 
burden to the wear and tear upon human 
resources in these days of reconstruction 
hinance, 


shortage of labor has, of course, been 
roublesome factor in agriculture for 
e time. One of the difficulties has 
n the inability to get workers to live 
the farms and to resist the attrac- 


tions of town and city life. For this 
problem, The Americas, published by 
the National City Bank of New York, 
advances a novel solution: 


If the workers won’t go to the farms, the 
logical course to be undertaken is to bring 
the farms to the workers; that is, allow them 
to live in the town and partake of its bene- 
fits while at the same time doing a stated 
day’s work on the land. In many parts of 
the South the labor that formerly cultivated 
the fields has almost entirely deserted the 
rural districts for the towns and cities, most 
of the colored workers preferring greater 
poverty in the city than they were accus- 
tomed to in their country cabins, merely to 
be where there is “something doing.” If it 
is feasible to organize and develop a cotton 
mill’ in that part of the country with the 
class of labor obtainable there, it is just as 
feasible to organize cotton or other planta- 
tions and provide means for getting the 
workers to and from their day’s work. 

In New York City, where more wage 
workers are employed than anywhere else 
in the world, it is safe to say that the 
average worker spends at least thirty min- 
utes in getting to his work and the same 
period at night in returning home. In the 
average American town in an agricultural 
district, the same amount of time would get 
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farm workers from their homes in town to 
the land on which they were employed. Mo- 
tor cars are as familiar on the farm as they 
are in the city, and an interesting develop- 
ment that has come with them has been the 
superseding of the small, one-room school 
for larger and better equipped schools to 
which the children are brought in motor 
busses. If such a system is practicable for 
this purpose, it would be equally so in the 
case of farm workers going out and return- 
ing at stated hours for the purpose of doing 
a day’s work in the open field rather than 
in a shop or factory. 


INVESTMENTS 


The First Wisconsin National Bank 
of Milwaukee reports a growing ten- 
dency towards thrift and economy: 


Some people who a few months ago were 
proclaiming the gospel of “work and save” 
seem now astonished at the fruit their words 
are bearing. More economizing is being done 
and this is reflected both in the fairly steady 
increasing of savings deposits and the mul- 
titude of small investors who are absorbing 
the issues of high-rate securities that are 
from time to time brought out. This is the 
most hopeful sign in the horizon. That 
which society sets aside to finance future 
production is only the aggregate of what 
millions of thrifty men, women and chil- 
dren set aside, also looking out for the needs 
of the future. “At any moment the pro- 
ductive capacity of society is limited by the 
amount of its capital, the natural riches and 
state of development of its land, and the 
number and efficiency of its population. It 
can always increase its productive capacity 
by increasing its capital, improving its land 
or increasing the efficiency of its popula- 
tion; but if it wants to use its current in- 
come for any of these purposes, it cannot 
use it for the satisfaction of current wants.” 
(Clay, Economics for the General Reader, 
page 221.) Applying this principle to pres- 
ent-day conditions, we cannot expect to have 
enough credit to go around, we cannot ex- 
pect goods to flow easily and quickly from 
producers to consumers, we cannot expect 
to see new industries developed, the rail- 
ruads equipped to carry the commerce of 
the country, and a plentifulness of all the 
good things of life produced unless our com- 
bined saved-up capital shall be sufficient for 
the purpose. 


On the investment situation the First 
and Hamilton National Bank of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., says: 


Thirty-nine thousand investors took the 
French Government’s $100,000,000 loan late- 
ly placed in this country, on the theory that 
the certainty of an 8 per cent. income re- 
turn for the next quarter century or earlier 
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redemption at 10 per cent. premium was 
genuinely inviting. Big and little investors 
are absorbing good securities, paying out- 
right for what they buy. In this way the 
bond market is being relieved, the restora- 
tion of Europe’s crippled industries is being 
promoted and our own productive organiza- 
tion is being strengthened. Several impor- 
tant bond issues will be announced in the 
near future, as the pressure for capital is 
very great and our markets have shown large 
absorptive capacity. The great railroad 
loans will be withheld until spring, when an 
ambitious program will be formulated for 
improving the physical condition of the 
transportation industry and making it as 
near 100 per cent. efficient as it is possible 
to attain in these days of difficult manufac- 
turing conditions. 


The American National Bank of San 
Francisco comments as follows on cer- 
tain political proposals for the future 
of Liberty Bonds: 


Some concern is being expressed, mainly 
by aspirants to political office, for the un- 
fortunates who bought Liberty Bonds at par, 
and now see them quoted at prices from $5 
to $15 per $100 below their cost. It has 
been proposed that the various issues of 
Liberties be refunded into a new loan at a 
higher rate of interest, so that holders could 
realize par for them. Such a device would 
remedy nothing, and add a needless burden 
to taxpayers already overburdened. Gov- 
ernment securities are selling at a low price 
now because all securities are selling low. 
With the return of an easier money market 
the bonds are likely to go to par and may 
sell at substantial premiums long before 
they mature. 


BANKING FACTS AND FANCIES 


In a weekly publication called The 
Organized Farmer, there recently ap- 
peared an attack on existing banks by 
Frederic Howe, his general indictment 
being that the local banks all over the 
country are controlled by the big banks 
of the financial centers, that the local 
deposits are gathered up and taken to 
the centers for speculation and invest- 
ment, while the local industries are 
starved for want of banking accommo- 
dations. ‘To quote his own language: 


The industrial classes have no credit at 
all. And the producing classes are but little 
better off. There are banks enough; every 
small town has from one to three banks. 
And they are bulging with deposits. But 
these deposits are not available for the pro- 
ae classes. They are used for something 
else. 











‘OUR 30th BIRTHDAY 


IN October, 1890—thirty years ago this 
month—the Fulton Trust Company of 
New York was founded. Ever since, it 
has been giving satisfactory banking and 
trust service to a steadily increasing cli- 
entele. In all these years it has special- 
ized in personal accounts and personal 
trusts, and has developed the expertness 
which always follows specialization. 


Under the same president for the thirty 
years of its history, the institution has 
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Company’s business. 
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In a generation’s time banking has changed 
from a local to a national system. It has 
many qualities of a nation-wide monopoly. 
And as a result of the great war the smallest 
bank in the country has become a part of 
an international banking monopoly. It is a 
sucker, a feeder, a little sponge that draws 
to itself the resources of the country, the 
village or the town, which resources in turn 
can be used by the big exporting banks of 
New York. 

It is the man farthest down who needs 
credit most. Yet the bankers will not sup- 
ply it. They prefer to send their money 
to Wall Street; to use it to aid speculators, 
packers, middlemen, or for other commer- 
cial and speculative purposes. America has 
no banks that help the man without capital, 
the man with a little capital, or even the 
farmer in need of credit for productive 
purposes. 


Replying to this attack is an article 
in /'‘he Nation’s Business. George E. 
Roberts, vice-president of the National 
City Bank of New York, stated in part: 


Tie 80,000 banks of the United States 
are owned in the communities where they 
are .ocated, and usually by numerous stock- 
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holders. Each corporate bank has a board 
of directors of from half a dozen to two 
dozen members, who will certainly average 
to be as public-spirited citizens as others in 
the locality. It is a strange theory which 
represents these institutions as uniformly 
following policies injurious to local inter- 
ests. It is an abnormal idea, repugnant and 
untrue. 

It would be a mistake, however, not to 
recognize that the constant outpouring of 
such misrepresentations has harmful effects. 
It is the kind of writing which sets the 
world awry. Modern society is essentially 
and necessarily co-operative, and co-opera- 
tion depends upon good understanding, good 
feeling and mutual confidence. 

Such writing inspires distrust and creates 
friction. It is like throwing sand into the 
bearings of machinery. The injury to bank- 
ers is a small matter in itself, but the result 
is to lower the effectiveness of the entire 
social organization, to decrease production 
and retard social progress, and the people 
who will be most helped by social progress 
are the chief sufferers. 

It is not to be expected that perfect har- 
mony will exist in human affairs, or that 
any of our institutions or methods will be 
above legitimate criticism, but the Howe 
articles are not criticism. 
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Why Is Noise 
An Expense? 


The average office worker is so constituted that the working 
conditions determine to a considerable extent the quantity and 
quality of his work. Because of this, it is essential that due con- 
sideration be given to the question of lighting, ventilation and 


NOISE. 


NOISE is a continual source of distraction. Frequently the 
resultant inefficiency is not fully realized until contrasted with con- 
ditions after the noise has been removed. Chains of thought are 
being broken; calculations must be repeated; stenographers must 
read their outlines again, etc., etc. 


NOISE makes it difficult to concentrate. A large percentage 
of the errors that occur are caused by noise. The effort required 
to concentrate under such conditions is fatiguing. Under quiet 
conditions this energy can be conserved resulting in increased pro- 
ductive capacity. 


NOISE makes telephoning unpleasant. It is frequently neces- 
sary to go to another room or to stop work in the vicinity. 


NOISE is a disagreeable interference with interviewing. 


There is no necessity for excessive noise, wrecking the nerves of 
the employees, injuring their health and efficiency, with resultant 
loss to all concerned. 


NO-NOIS TREATMENT placed on the ceiling of a noisy 


room reduces the noise approximately 70%. 


Write for descriptive booklet. 


JUNIUS H. STONE 
1400 Broadway, New York City 
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Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and the District of Columbia 


























BANK OF THE MANHATTAN 
COMPANY 


In its quarterly report to the Superin- 
tendent of Banks, as of September 30, 1920, 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company showed 
total resources of $244,100,630.03 and de- 
posits of $188,397,659.16. Loans and dis- 
counts secured by bond and mortgage, deed 
or other real estate collateral were $399,- 
300.67; loans and discounts secured by other 
collateral were $35,033,696.40; loans, dis- 
counts and bills purchased, not secured by 
collateral, were $81,777,336.38. 

This bank has a capital stock of $5,000,- 
000; surplus fund of $12,500,000, and un- 
divided profits of $3,699,089.84. 


ATLANTIC HAS TRUST DEPART- 
MENT 


The Atlantic National Bank of New York 
has established a trust department and has 
been authorized to perform all fiduciary 
services. 


SOME RECENT GUARANTY 
APPOINTMENTS 


At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the board of directors on October 4, Ed- 
ward Barker Horne, new business depgrt- 
ment representative in Boston; Benjamin 
Franklin Russell, of the city sales division 
of the new business department, and James 
Irving Bush, Chicago correspondent, were 
appointed assistant secretaries of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York. 


BOUDINOT ATTERBURY 


Boudinot Atterbury has been appointed 
manager of the securities department of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 


NOVEL FEATURE 


TRICAL 


AT THE 
SHOW 


ELEC- 


ne of the unusual features at the recent 
v York Electrical show was the exhibit 
'e by the United States Mortgage and 
st Company. This was a booth repre- 
ing a section of the bank in miniature, 
re its representatives were in attendance 


at all times to render to exhibitors and de- 
positors such banking assistance as_ they 
might require. 


E. F. McMANUS 


Edward F. McManus, of the banking 
firm of Lawrence Turnure & Co., has been 
elected a director of the Corn Exchange 
Bank. Mr. McManus is a trustee of the 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank and a 
director of the New York Dock Company. 


THE GUARANTY COMPANY 


The Guaranty Company of New York, 
which was recently incorporated to take over 
the business and organization of the bond 
department of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, began business October 
1. The main office of the company is at 
140 Broadway and there are twenty-eight 
branch offices throughout the country. The 
separation of the activities of the Guaranty 
Trust Company is one of organization only, 
the entire capita! stock of the new company 
being owned by the trust company. The 
character of business, policy and manage- 
ment of the new company will be identical 
with that of its predecessor, the bond de- 
partment of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. The board of directors of 
the Guaranty Company is composed of pres- 
ent and former officers of the Guaranty 
Trust Company. They are Alexander J. 
Hemphill, Charles H. Sabin, Albert Breton, 
Merrel P. Callaway, W. Palen Conway, 
Harold F. Greene, J. L. O'Neill, Francis H. 
Sisson, Harold Stanley, Eugene W. Stetson 
and Joseph R. Swan. 

Mr. Sabin, president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, is president of the new 
company, and the other officers are: Vice- 
presidents, Harold Stanley, Joseph R. Swan, 
Harold F. Greene, George L. Burr, Alden 
S. Blodget, Gilbert E. Jones, Hamilton 
Candee, Burnett Walker, John R. Kimball, 
Henry C. Ward, Clayton F. Banks and 
Frank Kennedy; assistant vice-presidents, 
R. E. Whittlesey, James Rattray, Boudinot 
Atterbury, John Grimm, Jr., and Alfred 
Shriver; secretary, W. R. Nelson; treasurer, 
Kenneth Ward Smith; assistant secretary, 
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city, but its building is modern and 
up-to-date in every way. It was 
planned by 


Thomas M. James Company 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Fuller Building, Springfield, Mass. 
501 American Trust Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Harry V. Babcock; assistant treasurers, 
Wm, M. Falion, Jr., Charles H. White and 
William H. Coulson. 


FOREIGN CREDIT CORPORATION 


At the annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the Foreign Credit Corporation, 
Albert Breton, president, reported that the 
net earnings of the corporation for the 
twelve months ended September 18, 1920, 
after deducting reserves for taxes, interest, 
etc., amounted to $558,640.81, which is in 
excess of 11 per cent. on the capital. 

Theodore G. Smith, vice-president of the 
Central Union Trust Company, was elected 
a director of the Foreign Credit Corpora- 
tion; E. L. Sylvester, credit manager, was 
elected assistant treasurer of the corporation. 


WILLIAM E. PAINE A DIRECTOR 


William E. Paine was elected a director 
of the Seaboard National Bank, New York 
City, September 23, to fill a vacancy on 
that board. 

Mr. Paine has been a trustee of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society for many years 
and is prominently identified with many 
other activities in this city. 


HONOR BANK’S BALL PLAYERS 


At a meeting of the Old Bank Club of 
the National Newark and Essex Banking 
Company of Newark, N. J., Spencer S. 
Marsh, vice-president and cashier of the 
bank, presented gold watch-fobs to the mem- 
bers of the bank’s baseball team in recogni- 
tion of their prowess in having won the 
pennant in the Bankers’ and Insurance 
League. 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 


At the regular meeting of the board of 
directors held recently, Textile Banking 
Company, Inc., declared a third quarterly 
dividend of 2 per cent. for quarter ending 
September 30, payable October 1 to stock- 
holders of record September 28. 


THOMAS ALLEN MOORE 


At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the board of directors, held on Septem- 
ber 27, Thomas Allen Moore was appointed 
an assistant trust officer of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 

Mr. Moore entered the employ of the 
Guaranty Trust Company as a member of 
the new business department. He was trans- 
ferred to the trust department about three 
months ago. 
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HIS modern safe deposit vault is 
in the uptown branch of the New 
York Trust Company, 57th Street and 
Fifth Avenue. It is a good example 
of the highest type of vault construc- 
tion, and was designed and built by 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 


400 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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GARDNER B. PERRY RECEIVES NEW 
APPOINTMENT 


Gardner B. Perry, president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking and formerly vice- 
president of the National Commercial Bank 
and Trust Company of Albany, has been 
elected an officer of the American Trading 
Company of New York. 

Mr. Perry, who has long been identified 
with leading banking institutions, and whose 
close association with the development of 
the American Institute of Banking has made 
him one of the well-known figures in finan- 
cial circles, has traveled extensively in Latin 
America and Europe, studying foreign finan- 
cial and trade conditions. 

In 1912 he entered the service of the 
National Commercial Bank of Albany, act- 
ing as secretary to Mr. Pruyn, president of 
that institution. Upon the consolidation of 
the bank as the National Commercial Bank 
and Trust Company, he was elected a vice- 
president. 

The American Trading Company, of which 
he became vice-president and treasurer on 
October 1, is one of the largest international 
trading houses in the world, with branches 
in every important city of Europe, China, 
Japan, the East Indies, Australia, South 
America and Central America. 


GASTON, WILLIAMS & WIGMORE 
MOVE 


Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, Inc., have 
moved from 39 Broadway to 100 West 41st 
street, New York. 


THE IRVING’S LINCOLN OFFICE 


Announcement has been made by the Irv- 
ing National Bank of New York of the of- 
ficers and advisory board members of its 
new Lincoln office, East 42d street, opposite 
the Grand Central Terminal. The officers 
are: Charles Elliot Warren, vice-president; 
David C. Grant and John S. Sammis, assis- 
tant vice-presidents; Henry E. Stubing, Ed- 
ward L. Bishop and Thomas Kenworthy, 
assistant cashiers, and Franklin Lawrence 
Babcock, assistant trust officer. The advisory 
board is composed of Lewis: E. Pierson, 
chairman of the Irving board; Harry E. 
Ward, president; Charles Elliot Warren, 
vice-president; James A. Cobb, vice-president 
of the Abercrombie & Fitch Co.; Henry 
Fletcher, chairman of the Swan & Finch 
Co.; William S. Hawk, trustee of the Hawk 
estate; Harry J. Luce, president of Acker, 
Merrall & Condit Co.; Eben E. Olcott, presi- 
dent of the Hudson River Day Line Co.; 
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The Proposed New Building of S. W. Straus & Co., New York, which will shortly be 
erected on Fifth Avenue 





Stanley Resor, president of J. Walter 
Thompson Co., and Daniel W. Whitmore, 
of D. W. Whitmore & Company. 


KENNETH D. HULL 


Kenneth D. Hull has been appointed an 
assistant secretary of the Fidelity-Inter- 
national Trust Company. Mr. Hull is to be 
in charge of the new business department 
of the branch of the company to be opened 
shortly at 110 William street. 


RESERVE BANK VACANCIES 


The New York State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion has appointed a committee to select 
nominees for the two vacancies which will 
occur in the board of directors of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank at the end of 


this year. The committee is composed of 
Howard Bissell, president of the People’s 
Bank of Buffalo; William Woodward, presi- 
dent of the Hanover National Bank of New 
York; D. E. McKinstry, president of the 
Highland National Bank of Newburgh; J. 
F. Day, president of the Utica Trust Com- 
pany, Utica, and Edward Allen, president 
of the Second National Bank of Cortland. 
The Connecticut Bankers’ Association has 
appointed E.. S. Wolfe, president of the 
First Bridgeport National Bank, and the 
New Jersey Bankers’ Association has ap- 
pointed C. L. Farrell, president of the Na- 
tional Newark and Essex Banking Corpora- 
tion, to act with the New York committee. 
The two vacancies which will occur De- 
cember 31, next, will be due to the expira- 
tion of the terms of Robert H. ‘'reman, a 
Class A director, and Richard H. Williams, 
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a Class B director. Mr. Treman will have 
served his full term, while Mr. Williams was 
elected in May last to fill the unexpired term 
of William B. Thompson, who resigned at 
that time. The election will take place the 
latter part of November. 


FIDELITY-INTERNATIONAL OPENS 
BRANCH 


The William street branch of the Fidelity- 
International Trust Company has been 
opened at 110 William street, on the north- 
east corner of William and John streets. 

Vice-president Charles E. Blackford, Jr., 
is in charge, and Assistant Secretary Ken- 
neth D. Hull is managing the new business 
department. 

The new branch is on the exact site of 
the historic Battle of Golden Hill, in which, 
on January 18, 1770, the first blood of the 
Revolution was shed during a street fight 
between soldiers of the Twenty-seventh Eng- 
lish Regiment and “Sons of Liberty,” fol- 
lowing the cutting down of a Liberty Pole; 
and a tablet to commemorate this notable 
incident is to be placed on the outer wall 
of the new branch. 

Vice-president Charles E. Blackford, Jr., 





CHARLES E. BLACKEORD, Jr. 


Vice-President Fidelity International Trust Co., and in 
‘charge of the newly opened William Street Branch’ 


who has charge of the Fidelity-Interna- 
tional’s William street branch, began his 
business career with the Bedford Bank of 
Brooklyn in 1901. This bank is now the 
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Bedford branch of the People’s Trust Com- 
pany of Brooklyn. In 1902 he joined the 
Chemical National Bank of New York, and 
left their employ in 1915 to accept an ap- 
pointment as a state bank examiner with 
the banking department of the State of 
New York. He resigned to accept a posi- 
tion as vice-president and director of the 
People’s Trust and Guaranty Company, 
Hackensack, N. J. In 1918 he became 
vice-president and cashier of the Interna- 
tional Bank of New York, which was re- 
cently merged with the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany. 

He is also a director of the People’s Trust 
and Guaranty Company, Hackensack, N. J.; 
Ridgefield Park Trust Company, Ridgefield, 
N. J.; the Bank of Bogota, Bogota, N. J., 
and the Reserve Resources Corporation of 
New York. 

Mr. Blackford graduated from the Brook- 
lyn Law School in 1912 and received the 
degree “L. L. B.” from St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. He was admitted to the bar of the 
State of New York as an attorney and 
counsellor of law. 


NEW FRENCH LOAN 


The Guaranty Company of New York has 
announced that as subscription agent for the 
French Government it is prepared to receive 
subscriptions to the new Republic of France 
6 per cent. National Loan of 1920. The bonds 
offered in the United States are a part of the 
National Loan offered in France at the same 
time. The bonds, which will be a direct obli- 
gation of the French Republic, will have no 
maturity date, but will not be subject to re- 
demption before January 1, 1931. On and 
after that date the bonds may, at the option 
of the French Government, be redeemed at 
par or converted into bonds bearing a lower 
rate of interest; if the French Government 
should decide so to convert them or to 
modify the conditions under which they were 
issued, the holders will be entitled to re- 
ceive payment for their bonds at par. The 
bonds are payable in France, free of all 
French taxes. 

Subscriptions entered in the United 
States will be payable in full, in dollars, at 
the time of subscription. Each day the 
price in dollars will be based upon the 
prevailing rate of exchange of the previous 
day, as fixed by the French Finance Com- 
mission. 

In order to simplify the collection of all 
payments arrangements have been made 
whereby bonds may be held in custody at 
the Paris office of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
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pany of New York, and the amounts col- 
lected remitted by check to the holder, in 
frances or in dollars at the current rate of 
exchange, or deposited to the account he 
may have with the Paris office. 


CHASE APOINTMENTS 


At a regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the Chase National Bank, held 
October 18, 1920, Alfred C. Andrews and 
Robert I. Barr were elected vice-presidents. 
Mr. Andrews was formerly cashier of the 
bank and Mr. Barr is a vice-president of 
Chase Securities Corporation. Edwin A. 
Lee, William E. Purdy, George H. Saylor. 
and M. Hadden Howell, formerly assistant 
cashiers, were elected assistant vice-presi- 
dents. William P. Holly, formerly assistant 
cashier, was elected cashier. Martin L. L. 
Henry was elected auditor 


W. A. HARRIMAN & CO., INC. 


W. A. Harriman & Co., Inc., 120 Broad- 
way, and Morton & Co, Inc., 25 Broad 
Street, announced October 18 the mer- 
ger of their business under the name 


of W. A. Harriman & Co., Inc., with offices 
at 25 Broad Street, New York. In addi- 
tion to conducting a general business for 
the underwriting and distributing of new 
issues of securities, the company thus 
formed will undertake marine financing. 
The officers of the company are W. Averell 
Harriman, chairman of the board; G. H. 
Walker, president; J. D. Sawyer, vice- 
president; W. J. Sturgis, vice-president; 
and Wilbur F. Holt, secretary and treasur- 
er. The directors are as follows: Frederick 
B. Adams, Eugene G. Grace, E. Roland 
Harriman, W. Averell Harriman, Wilbur 
F. Holt, Elton Hoyt, 2nd, Henry Lock- 





Citizens’ National Bank 


(Chartered 1890) 
ENGLEWOOD J 
$50,000.00 


and Undivided 
168,720.00 
1,973,270.00 
Albert I. Drayton, Pres. 
&. 8S. Campbell, Vice-Pres. 
J. B. Lewis, Cashier. 
Collections solicited. ittance on day 
red yment at lowest rates. Send us your 
us: 
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Boston Notes 


and Drafts 





WEBSTER 


AND 


ATLAS 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF BOSTON 


We will render Prompt and Economical Service, thoroughly satisfactory to 
you, and what is most important, PLEASING TO YOUR DEPOSITORS. 


Credit Service 


We maintain a most comprehensive credit file on New England names and endeavor 
to write our correspondents detailed and helpful credit letters. 


A Strong Bank of Dependable Service 


Established 1833 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 


Average Deposits, about 


President 
AMORY ELIOT 


Vice-Presidents 
RAYMOND B. COX EDWARD zs. HOWLAND 


‘ $2,700,000 
12,000,000 


Cashter 
JOSEPH L. FOSTER 


JOSEPH L. FOSTE 





hart, Jr., William C. Potter, Samuel F. 
Pryor, R. H. M. Robinson, Percy A. Rocke- 
feller, J. D. Sawyer, Harold Stanley, Eu- 
gene W. Stetson, Joseph R. Swan, Joseph 
E. Uihlein, G. H. Walker, Malcolm D. Whit- 
man. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN 
NEW YORK ENLARGES OFFICERS’ 
QUARTERS 


New quarters for senior officers of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York 
were opened October 18. They are on the 
second floor of the former Postal Life 
Building at 35 Nassau Street, purchased by 
the bank early last year to provide room 
for expansion and now occupied jointly with 
its building at 31 Nassau Street. The bank 
entrance, as formerly, is at 31 Nassau Street. 

With this addition the space devoted to 
the officers of the bank and to the recep- 
tion of its customers extends over an en- 
tire floor of the consolidated buildings, 
running from Cedar to Liberty Streets. In 
addition to space occupied in the building 
at 31 Nassau Street, the bank now uses 
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three floors of 35 Nassau Street and fur- 
ther construction is under way which will 
afford additional space by connecting the 
two structures. 


JAMES RATTRAY RECEIVES 
MERITED PROMOTION 


Members of the American Institute of 
Banking throughout the country will be giad 
to learn of the election of James Rattray 
as an assistant vice-president of the Guar- 
anty Company of New York, which was or- 
ganized to handle the business of the bond 
department of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

Mr. Rattray has been identified with In- 
stitute activities for a number of years. He 
was formerly president of the Buffalo chap- 
ter; he has served on the executive council 
of the A. I. B., and at the present time is 
a member of the board of governors of the 
New York chapter. Mr. Rattray has been 
an instructor in the educational classes con- 
ducted by both the Buffalo and New York 
chapters, and has also lectured at Columbia 
University. 
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BOSTON BANKING SITUATION 


yd the city of Boston, within a very short 
space of time, five banks, chartered by 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, have 
been closed by the State Bank Commis- 
sioner, and certain other banks have in- 
voked the aid of the ninety-day law. The 
situation has, unfortunately, been seized 
upon by alarmists, and all sorts of rumors, 
theories and criticisms have been sent 
broadcast. It is time for a few words of 
fact. 

The banks of Boston—the real banks— 
are stronger today than ever before. At no 
time during the recent flurry were they even 
threatened. Deposits withdrawn during the 
runs on the banks, which have since been 
closed, have been turned in, in huge amounts, 
to the older, substantial, conservative banks 
whose very conservatism was made a target 
by some of the banks that have been closed. 

Coming on top of the Ponzi scandal, this 
closing of banking institutions has been con- 
nected by rumor to that unsavory mess. It 
has also been attributed to the efforts of a 
mythical “powerful bank ring” to “squeeze 
out the small banks.” Neither of these lines 
of reasoning leads to the real, fundamental 
cause of the trouble. Careful observers, 
both in and out of banking circles, have long 
expressed the belief that the fault lay in 
the method of granting bank charters to 
groups of men who were not fitted by 
training or experience to enter the highly 
specialized field of banking. The Banker 
and Tradesman of Boston takes this view 
and says in an article devoted to an analysis 
of the situation: 


“With no desire to be critical, and after a 
careful survey of the situation, we are forced 
to the conclusion that the fundamental weak- 
ness in the banking situation goes back several 
years, and has its root in the method of grant- 
ing bank charters. In the recent past there 
has been much publicity to enlist support of 
this or that ‘group’ in the formation of a new 
bank. The arguments advanced were that this 
or that group—it might have been builders, 
real estate men, foreigners or any others— 
were not adequately taken care of by the exist- 
ing banks and ‘needed a bank of their own,’ 
run by men who ‘understood the needs’ of 
that particular group. These claims proved 
powerful arguments, and charters were granted 
to groups who, however thorough their knowl- 
edge of that group’s business might be, unfor- 


tunately knew comparatively little about bank- 
ing. Events of the past two years have called 
for the very best skill and training in banking 
circles; they have called for conservatism in 
the face of a popular demand for an abandon- 
ment of conservatism; they have called for 
moderate rates of interest where the ‘people’ 
were told by less far-sighted ‘bankers’ that 
rates should go up and up. The crash was 
inevitable—so absolutely inevitable that ex- 
perienced bankers long ago predicted just 
what has come to pass. It is all history now. 
What has been the net result? Weak spots 
have been eliminated, the public has a clearer 
conception of what sound banking really is, 
banks that were derided for their ‘conservatism’ 
by some of the ‘groups’ are receiving great 
volumes of deposits which were drawn from 
some of the ‘deriders.’ and the banking ma- 
chinery in Boston is in better working order 
than ever to face the complicated problems of 
the radical readjustments that are taking place 
in business, prices and credits.” 


New England business is feeling its way 
cautiously but with confidence toward stable 
conditions. There is marked uncertainty in 
all buying operations, as it is felt that radi- 
cal readjustments in prices have started, and 
no one can as yet foretell just how far or 
how fast they will go. However, as we have 
said before, New England manufactures es- 
sentials for the most part, and New Eng- 
land’s confidence is based on the definite 
knowledge that these essentials are and will 
be in tremendous demand. Just now the 
demand is for supplying immediate needs 
only, but as soon as price readjustments 
are accomplished this demand will be aug- 
mented by a tremendous re-stocking move- 
ment. Just now the consumers are buying 
in good volume, but with discrimination, and 
are seeking “bargains.” New fall goods have 
not been priced as low as the public had 
been led to expect by the stiff slashing of 
late summer prices, and it cannot yet be 
told just how the public is going to react 
to these fall prices. It seems certain, how- 





Park Trust Company 


Park Buil 511 Main Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Capital ecccce Coecccocccerse $300,000 
Surplus and Earnings 580 
Ralph H. Mann, President 
J. Lewis Ellsworth, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
George E. Duffy, Vice-President. 
Frederick J. Bye, Assistant Treasurer. 
us your Massachusetts ons. 
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Deposit-Building Service 
for Banks 


We offer to our bank correspondents, so that 
they may in turn offer it to their clients, a special 
service outside the scope of routine banking 

which we have found very valuable in securing commercial deposit 
accounts. Banks which are seeking to increase their deposits will find 
it to their advantage to communicate with us. 


The Merchants National Bank 


of Boston 























ever, that price cutting will continue in 
most lines. 

Prices in the wool market have dropped 
slightly, but large deals are few and far 
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Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 


| McArdle, | 
| Djorup & McArdle | 


| | 42 Broadway, New York 











for Banks 


between, as the mills are buying close to 
needs and much wool is being sent out on 
consignment. The trade is more optimistic 
than for some time, however, and is watch- 
ing the reception of the new prices on fin- 
ished goods by the consumers as a guide to 
the future of prices for the raw materials. 

The big leather tanneries are operating 
on a greatly curtailed basis, some of them 
running only to 35 per cent. of capacity. 
Prices show a downward tendency, dealers 
are still well stocked, the export demand is 
rather light, and, in general, the trade is 
marking time. 

The boot and shoe industry is very quiet 
and has not yet recovered from the heavy 
cancellations of orders during the spring 
and early summer. Prices show a tendency 
to decline a bit, and dealers are wary about 
stocking up. 

Real estate is still very active, but the 
“bloom is off” the tremendous movement that 
marked the early spring and summer, and 
business is assuming a more normal as- 
pect. New England, like the rest of the 
country, is suffering greatly from a shortage 
of houses, and during the spring and sum- 
mer anything that looked like a home found 
a market at a greatly inflated value. The 
banks have handled the situation admirably, 
however, and have not been misled by the 
fictitious values placed on properties on 
which mortgages were sought. There has 
been a good supply of mortgage money 
right along, at rates running from 6 to 7 
per cent., and the banks have valued prop- 
erties with a full appreciation of their real 
values, rather than the fictitious values cre- 
ated by the abnormal conditions. The build- 

















W. J. WOLLMAN & CO. 


120 Broadway, New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Investment Securities 


Bankers and Trade Acceptances 


Our Review of Financial, Commercial, Industrial and Kconomic 
Conditions Issued Every Two Weeks Sent Upon Request 














ing industry is quiet, but prices for building 
materials are dropping sharply and may 
bring - about a renewal of activity if the 
labor market is not allowed to complicate 
things again. Wages in the building in- 
dustry have passed the point of reasonable- 
ness and there must be a revision if there 
is to be any real revival of building ac- 
tivity. This revision is likely to come this 
winter. 

The general labor situation in New Eng- 
land shows considerable improvement. The 
closing of mills for lack of orders and the 


AMORY ELIOT 
Chairman of the Board, Webster and Atlas 
National Bank of Boston 


RAYMOND B. COX 


President, Webster and Atlas National 
Bank of Boston 


placing of others on part time have created 
a feeling that the times are not propitious 
for the pressing of further wage demands. 


& 


WEBSTER AND ATLAS CHANGES 


The directors of the Webster and Atlas 
National Bank of Boston announce the elec- 
tion of Amory Eliot as chairman of the 
board and Raymond B. Cox as president, 
both changes effective November 1. The 
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The Corporation Manual 


Twenty-first Edition—1920 


A Handy Reference Book of 2421 Pages Clearly 
Printed on Good Quality Paper —Strong Buck- 
ram Binding. A Systematic Arrangement of 
the Statutes Affecting: Both Foreign and 
Domestic Business Corporations; The Uniform 
Stock Transfer Act : The Blue Sky Laws; The 
Anti-Trust Laws; Forms and Precedents. 


United States Corporation Company 


65 Cedar Street, New York 




















Webster and Atlas is one of the oldest banks 
in Boston and represents preeminently the 
old New England spirit. The directors re- 
cently declared a dividend of 5 per cent., 
payable October 1 to stockholders of record 
September 21. This is an increase from an 
8 per cent. to a 10 per cent. annual basis. 


EDWARD W. SUPPLE 


Edward W. Supple has been appointed 
assistant manager of the foreign depart- 
ment of the Merchants National Bank of 
Boston. Mr. Supple joined the foreign de- 
partment of the Merchants soon after it 
was organized. He has been in charge of 
its foreign trade service. 


NEW PILGRIM HALF DOLLARS 


The directors of the Mint have issued the 
new Pilgrim memorial coins which are to 
commemorate the tercentenary of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, Mass. The 
coins will be known as the “Pilgrim half 
dollars,” and bear upon one side the head of 
a typical Pilgrim, to be designated “Gover- 
nor Bradford,” and, on the reverse side, a 
view of the ship “Mayflower” under full sail. 
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The National Shawmut Bank of Boston 
has been designated as the distributing 
agents for the coins, and will furnish them 
to banks throughout the country. Persons 
desiring to procure these coins should make 
application to their local banks. 

The price of the coins has been fixed at 
$1 each. It is intended that any balance 
left over, after deducting the cost of dies, 
minting charges, etc., will be turned over 
to the Pilgrim Tercentenary Commission, 
which commission is the official state body 
having in charge the improvement of 
Plymouth Harbor and permanent memorials 
at Plymouth. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUST CO., 
PROVIDENCE 


The September 8 statement of the Indus- 
trial Trust Co. of Providence shows total 
assets of $88,415,284.30, with capital, surplus 
and profits of over $8,000,000; investments 
in United States bonds and certificates of 
indebtedness of nearly $10,000,000, and call 
loans due from banks and cash of more than 
$20,000,000. The deposits on that date were 
about $77,500,000. Under the management 
of Elmer F. Seabury, vice-president, a bond 
department has been inaugurated recently. 


BEACON TRUST CO., BOSTON 


\s soor as present leases expire, two 
years hence, the Beacon Trust Co. of Bos- 
ton will remodel the building at 31 Milk 
street for its banking rooms. Modern and 
complete safe deposit vaults will be in- 
stalled in the basement of the building, and 
the first and second floors will be occupied 
by the banking rooms and other depart- 
ments. The upper floors will be rented for 
office purposes. It is expected that $250,000 
will be expended on the improvements, which 
will give the company largely increased 
accommodations. 
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Southern States 


Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 


























FINANCING OF SOUTHERN CROPS 


Over the signature of its president, John 
M. Miller, the First National Bank of Rich- 
mond, sent out the following letter on Sep- 
tember 27: 


In view of the financial conditions at this 
time and the circumstances surrounding the 
cotton and tobacco crops, it will be necessary 
for all of the banks throughout the cotton and 
tobacco sections, as well as the correspondents 
of those banks, to give most careful considera- 
tion to the orderly and intelligent handling 
of the situation. 

A very large volume of money has been in- 
vested in the making of the two crops, and the 
prices obtaining at this time are considerably 
less than was anticipated when the crops were 
being made. 

The low price of foreign exchange, together 
with the inability of the foreign buyers to 
pay for their customary requirements of the 
two crops, naturally results in a smaller de- 
mand than usual, and, in consequence. lower 
prices. 

The world will need our cotton and tobacco, 
but it appears unable to buy and pay for it 
just now. It would seem, therefore, that both 
cotton and tobacco should be marketed gradu- 
ally rather than be forced in great volumes 
on a market unable to comfortably absorb it 
at fair prices. : 

Maturing obligations must be promptly met 
in order to keep the wheels of commerce turn- 
ing. Sacrifices, if necessary, must be made to 
accomplish this. Only in this way will it be 
practicable for the banks of the cotton and 
tobacco sections and their correspondents to 
continue furnishing accommodations in satis- 
factory manner. If notes and accounts are 
met promptly, the banks referred to will doubt- 
less be in position to loan back to the respec- 
tive communities considerable sums with which 
to carry cotton and tobacco in reasonable quan- 
tities for a reasonable time and for a reason- 
able price. It is manifest that these com- 
modities cannot be carried for an unreasonable 
time. Along in February and March, the bulk 
of these carried commodities must be disposed 
of in order that the banks mentioned may col- 
lect and be prepared to re-loan to the respec- 
tive communities during the spring and sum- 
mer months for the making of the 1921 crops. 

We have heard much criticism from various 
sources of the Federal Reserve Banks. Nearly 
all of it, we think, is based on misinformation. 
Under our old banking laws national banks 
were prohibited from borrowing by bills pay- 
able and rediscounts an amount in excess of 
their capital and surplus combined, while under 
our present Federal Reserve laws many banks 
are borrowing from two to five times their 
combined capital and surplus. This liberality 
has been brought about by the Federal Reserve 
System. 

The South has borrowed more liberally from 
the Federal Reserve banks than any other sec- 
tion. On September 17 the Federal Reserve 
Banks of Dallas. Atlanta, Richmond, St. Louis 
and Kansas City—all dealing very largely with 


the cotton and tobacco sections of our country 
—were borrowing $147,000,000 from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks of Boston, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland and San Francisco, showing conclu- 
sively that the Federal Reserve Banks of the 
South and Southwest were not only loaning to 
their member banks all of their own loanable 
funds, but, in addition, $147,000,000 of money 
from the other sections named. 

Certainly the South has been treated with 
the greatest liberality. We feel the South 
should realize that a period of adjustment of 
prices is at hand and promptly address itself 
to hard and intelligent work and greater econ- 
omy, to meet the conditions confronting it. 


RICHMOND’S FUTURE 


The September letter of the American 
National Bank of Richmond states: 

“Financially, commercially, industrially, 
geographically and historically, Richmond is 























Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA, 
Capital . . . $400,000 
Surplus and Profits over 1,750,000 


The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 


Send Us Your Items 


“ON TO RICHMOND” 
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Straight-Line-Plan 
For Bank Building 
me on ee 
Ai the individual conditions of each individual 
gay ga geomapinc mong caly Ag 
oe we will do for you just the construction 
In short, we want to do that part of the work which 
sound sense, combined with figure facts, prompts the 
——<— 


The Underwood 

First and foremost, Underwood comes to you with 
tract which best meets in the straightest, most expedi- 

The architect may be of the bank’s own selection; 
operative advantage of our expert knowledge as bank 
work. Or the equipment. Or both. 
committee to feel is to the bank’s advantage. 

Send for figure facts. 
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New Orleans, La. 
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Is It Not Sound Policy 


to send your Baltumore business to the bank 
whose half century of experience gives assur- 
ance of efficiency and strength? 

For the handling of collections and all other 
banking business, this institution is admirably 
equipped. 

Large capital, surplus and resources enable 
this bank to offer you complete banking facili- 
ties and services which are real and not 
visionary. 


The National Exchange Bank 


Baltimore, Md. 
Capital, $1,500,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 


WALDO NEWCOMER, President 
SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN, Vice-President 


PAUL A. SEEGER, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH W. LEFFLER, Cashier 


RN A 


CLINTON G. MORGAN, Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM R. WEBB, Asst. Oash. 








the most important city of the South be- 
tween Baltimore and New Orleans, and the 
next ten years will see her abreast of, if 
not surpassing, these two cities in her manu- 
factories, industries and wealth.” 


NEW DIRECTOR FOR SECURITY 
NATIONAL 


F. F. McNeny was elected a director of 
the Security National Bank of Dallas re- 
cently. He is also connected with the firm 
of MeNeny & McNeny, real estate and in- 
vestments. 


CANAL-COMMERCIAL INCREASES 
SURPLUS 


The Canal-Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank of New Orleans has increased its sur- 
plus from’ $1,500,000 to $2,000,000, making 
its capital and surplus $6,000,000. The 
Canal-Commercial National Bank has in- 
creased its surplus from $750,000 to $1,000,- 
000, making capital and surplus $1,500,000. 

The combined capital and surplus of the 
Canal-Commercial Banks of New Orleans 

now $7,500,000, and combined total re- 
ources are over $90,000,000. 


TEXAS BANK HAS REMARKABLE 
DEVELOPMENT 


The National Bank of Commerce of Fort 
Worth, s'exas, which recently celebrated its 
first anniversary, showed in its statement of 
September 8 total resources of $9,890,323.60 
and deposits of $5,002,731.22. The bank has 
more than 5,000 accounts on its books, a 
remarkable record for the first year of its 
history. The bank will shortly move into 
permanent quarters in the twenty-story 
Waggoner Building. 





Bank of Charleston N. B. A. 


CHARLESTON, 8. 


Capital 
Surplus and Profits 
Resources 
E. H. Pringle, 
E. H 


W. Walker, Cashier. 
page, Assistant Cashier. 
Cc. N. Fishburne, y? a. 
Special attention given to ci 
leston drawn 


Drafts on Charl ihe pas 
remitted "without charge. 
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AUDITS - 


conditions: 


prescriptions. 








H. M. WEBSTER & COMPANY 


25 West 43rd Street, New York City 


Public Accountants - Auditors - Production Engineers 


SysTEMs - 
FINANCIAL AND PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


Tue accuracy and efficiency of modern accountancy 
as interpreted by the banker is founded mainly on three 
definite basic knowledge, broad experience 
and flexible adaptability to all immediate needs. 


During a long period of successful accounting and 
auditing, associated with all forms-of business, the execu- 
tives of this company have substantially attained to these 
Consequently their reports actually yield 
information of a real and trustworthy value to the banker. 


Telephone— Vanderbilt 1908 


Tax SERVICE 














THE FINANCING OF COTTON 


The Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
of New Orleans has issued in booklet form, 
“The Financing of Cotton,” by G. Livimg- 
ston Wooley, manager of the bank’s credit 
department. It contains much useful in- 
formation on this important subject. 

CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK OF 
BALTIMORE 


On September 8, 1920, the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of Baltimore had total re- 
sources of $33,202,303.30 and deposits of 
$20,986,778.80. This bank has a capital of 
$2,000,000 and surplus and profits (net) of 
$5,998,262.79. Officers are as follows: Chair- 





dent, Albert D. Graham; vice-presidents, 
man of the board, Wm. H. O’Connell ; presi- 
Edward L. Robinson and Edward J. Lucke; 
cashier, Joseph Oberle; assistant cashiers, 
Frank M. Dushane, Charles K. Mann and 
Harry E. Ford. 

The recent growth of this bank is shown 
by the following comparative tables: 


CAPITAL 
Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided 


RESOURCES AS OF JUNE 30, 1920 


Profits 


a ee ee ee ee eT $3,800,000 
RESOURCES AS OF AUGUST 21, 1920 


Total 
CAPITAL 


5,000,000 
1,000,000 


Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


ee rere re rer $8,000,000 





Atlantic Savings Bank 


CHARLESTON, 8. 

Capital 
Surplus and Undivided 

Profits 
Deposits over 
Henry Schachte, Pres. 

H. Jahnz, Vice-Pres. 
Walter Williman, Cashier 
A. C. Koster, Assistant Cashier. 


297,270 
3,698,000 








W. 


. L. Rison, Pres. 
Uarry M. Rhett, Cash. 
Collections will receive | attention 
be itted payment. 


and rem for on 
Established 1 
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DEATH OF JOSEPH S. GILLESPIE 


The Bluefield National Bank of Bluefield, 
West’ Virginia, has announced the death of 
Joseph S. Gillespie, a director of the bank 
and its first president. 
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| Tre seventeen-story office building illustrated above 
will shortly be erected for the Woodside 
National Bank of Greenville, S. C. 





Atlanta National Bank 


ATLANTA, GA. 

The oldest National Bank in the 
Cotton States 

» $1, 000,000 

1/500,000 

24,000, *000 


Jas. 8. Floyd, Vice-Pres. 
~~ R. Donovan, Vice-Pres. 
i Peeples, Vice-Pres. 
S. Kennedy, Cashier. 














Opelousas National Bank 


OPELOUSAS, LA. 
Camtees cccsccvccorccscosecce $50,000 
Surplus and Undivided Prof- 
its 106,300 


E. Dubuisson, 
Cc. L. Dupre, Vice-Pres. 
Chas. F. Boagni, Vice-Pres. 
A. Leon Dupre, Cashier. 
M. J. Pulford, Assistant Cashier. 
Charter No, 6920. Be; busin 
1, 1903. Collections solicited. 











LOUISIANA FURS 


The Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
of New Orleans gives the following in- 
teresting facts about Louisiana fur produc- 
tion in a recently issued pamphlet: 


The climate of Louisiana may well be called 
one of its great natural resources. A great 
diversity of plant life. which includes the pine 
of the Far North and the palm of the tropics, 
is accompanied by a great diversity of animal 
life—and Louisiana, generally thought of as 
a semi-tropical, cotton-producing state, is also 
a great fur-producing state. 

The latest reports of the State Department 
of Conservation show Louisiana to rank well 
up among the first ten of the fur-producing 
states of the Union, with the probability that 
it may rank with the first five! 

The principal fur-bearing animals which are 
trapped in Louisiana are the muskrat, opossum, 
raccoon, mink, skunk, otter, fox wolf and wild- 
cat. 

In the production of muskrat skins the state 
takes rank as one of the leaders of the Union. 
During the year 1919-1920, more than 1,000,000 
of these furs were shipped to the manufacturer, 
a valuation of more than $1,500,000 annually 
for this one species alone! 

In the State are 8,000 trappers and furriers. 
whose annual shipments exceed $3,000,000 
worth of raw hides, which retail over the 
counters of the department stores in the vari- 
ous cities of America for approximately 
$10,000,000 annually. 

The furs produced by the state are widely 
used as trimmings for collars and muffs 
wherever fur trimmings are required. These 
furs are shipped to manufacturers throughout 
the North and East, who take the produce of 
“tropical” Louisiana to make warm and luxu- 
rious winter clothes for those who live in lands 
of snow. 

The value of Louisiana’s production of furs 
and skins is greatly enhanced by the alligator, 
whose tough hide has grown in great demand 
for making of fancy leather goods. Today, the 
best pocket-books and valises are made from 
the hide of this neighbor of the swamps and 
bayous. The Louisiana alligator hide differs 
from that of other sections in the absence of 
“eorn marks’—the skins being of a smoother 
and more delicate design. 

This interesting side-light on the “land of 
cotton” is significant evidence of the varied 
natural resources of Louisiana. 

















ESTABLISHED OVER HALF CENTURY 


Furs of Finest Quality 


IN THE 


Latest Fashions 


Embracing the very latest foreign models, to- 
gether with many beautiful and original styles by 
our own designers, may now be seen in our show- 


rooms. 
ALL THE 


Richest and Choicest Furs 


Every article of our manufacture satisfies the eye 
with the quality of style, an element of the utmost 
importance to those who desire an air of distinction 
in their attire. 

Our stock includes every desirable fur, not only 
the costliest, but those of moderate price, equally 
stylish and fashionable. 





MEN’S FUR AND FUR LINED COATS 
CLOTH COATS WITH FUR COLLARS 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 
126 West 42nd Street New York 


























Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri. 























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuaries L. Hays 


peed crops and steadily improv- 
ing transportation service have done 
much to offset the unsettling effects of de- 
clining prices and slackening business in 
the central west. Generous harvests of soil 
products have given assurance of sustained 
buying power, and their freer movement to 
market has kept the financial currents going 
steadily, although slowly, in the direction of 
liquidation. The beneficial results have been 
more sentimental than actual, perhaps, as 
judged from the periodical statements of 
the banks, but they have contributed much 
to the smooth passing of a time that had 
been looked forward to with more or less 
uneasiness, and it is believed that the worst 
stage of the fall stringency has been passed 
safely. 

The pressure for loans is lessening per- 
ceptibly, although still heavy, and predic- 
tions of coming relaxation in money condi- 
tions are now heard from bankers more fre- 
quently. These favorable forecasts vary 
somewhat in the time of their expected real- 
ization, but they reflect in common the be- 
lief that the turning point has been reached. 
The change comes at a time when redis- 
counts by members banks at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of the Seventh District are 
at the highest point ever known, aggregat- 
ing $478,000,000, or about $200,000,000 more 
than the peak of borrowing while the war 
was in progress, and reserve note circulation 
is only a little less than the top figures of 
$558,000,000 recorded in the third week of 
September. These evidences of stringency 
are due principally to the demands made in 
connection with the mid-September install- 
ment of income taxes and are believed to 
be only temporary. It happened that when 
these heavy revenue obligations had to be 
met there were outstanding in the Seventh 
District not enough of the treasury tax- 
anticipation certificates by some $80,000,000 
to meet the payments. This made necessary 
considerable borrowing and more than wiped 
out the gains that had been recorded in the 


preceding six weeks in reduction of loans. 
Interest rates, however, do not show any 
quotable change, commercial paper ruling at 
an 8 per cent. minimum and others forms 
of accommodation at 7 to 7% per cent. 

The progress of price deflation in the last 
month has been substantial and is generally 
regarded by bankers as wholesome, in spite 
of a slight uneasiness on the part of holders 
of large stocks. Drastic cuts in raw ma- 
terials, especially cotton, are reflected in 
lower wholesale prices and are of such an 
extent that retailers have passed them along 
in part to the consumer some months earlier 
than ordinarily would have been the case. 
Orders by merchants are still on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, but because of the continued 
activity of retail business this buying makes 
a large volume in the aggregate. 

Two weeks of almost unprecedented high 
temperature in September gave a severe set- 
back to the distribution of seasonable mer- 
chandise, but notwithstanding this fact, sales 
were about 30 per cent. in excess of those 
in the corresponding month of last year, 
and the gain over August was even larger. 
Cooler weather this month has brought about 
a revival of buying, and the indications are 
that the lost time will be made up and the 
turnover for the fall will not only be very 
satisfactory in itself, but will mean a clear- 
ance f high-priced goods that will have an 
important effect in easing the process of 
downward revision. 

While there are some holders of large 
quantities of goods on whom the readjust- 
ment bears rather heavily, no evidences of 
serious discomfort are noticeable. Those 
who have been caught in this predicament 
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$100,000 
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D. S. Lansden, Pres, 
Chas. Feuchter, Jr., Vice-Pres. 
J. H. Galligan, Cashier. 
Frank Spencer, Assistant Cashier. 
us your Cairo items, 
guaranteed. 
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ONG ago people aban- 
doned the quill for 


the steel pen. 


Now 


your bank’s correspond- 
ence is done with the 


typewriter. 


The adding 


machine has increased the 
speed and accuracy of 


bank accounting. 


#4 - 
j The Lightning —a Bank Machine 


Wy 
Y 


—has similarly doomed to the discard the 


laborious hand method of paying coin— 


change making. 


: 

1 The operation is simply one light pressure of the keys, 

H and the correct change is instantly ready to fall into the 
teller’s cupped hand at a mere touch of the finger tips. 


/ Many seconds per 
operation, countless min- 
utes of your clients’ time, many 
valuable hours a day of your 
bank’s time, are saved. 


Your tellers can devote more 





attention to matters of im- 
portance. There is no count- 
ing, no holding up of a long 
impatient line. Clients appre- 
ciate the improved service 
afforded by a Lightning. 


Speed—Efficiency—Accuracy 


The Lightning affords greater speed, more efficiency and ab- 


solute accuracy. 
machine of the kind. 


It is the first simple keyboard, practical, absolutely satisfactory 


It is the way used by modern, enterprising banks everywhere. 
The Lightning like the typewriter and the adding machine, has come to stay. 


The size is 92x 12x 15Y4in. Guaranteed for ten years. Write 
us and our representative will call or we will ship direct. 


Lightning Coin Changer Company 
Dept. AM-8, 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
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have ignored advice which has been given 
by leading bankers for some months. The 
bankers have tried to impress on customers 
of this class the wisdom of selling, even 
though it involved the taking of a slight loss, 
and have argued that if the commercial in- 
terests of the country generally would fol- 
low this course it would mean a saving of 
tens of millions of dollars in the aggregate. 
By heeding this advice the holders of goods 
would have been able to lighten their loads 
on a sellers’ market and would have been 
able to dispose of surplus stocks with little 
difficulty. Many chose, however, to hold on 
in spite of high interest rates, and have car- 
ried themselves into a buyers’ market with 
results not advantageous to themselves. 

The most serious slowing-up has been in 
the automobile industry, and while the recent 
cutting of prices has stimulated buying, 
conditions in this business are still unsettled 
and plants are operating at 50 to 75 per 
cent. of capacity. The radical change in 
this trade is shown by the fact that whereas 
on the Ist of June dealers in most of the 
popular cars in the Chicago market were 
several months behind with their orders, top 
prices were being obtained and concessions 
were unheard of, nearly all these dealers 
have now caught up and are in position to 
make prompt deliveries. 

Steel mills of the district are operating 
at about 80 per cent. of capacity, but ship- 
ments are considerably in excess of new 
business. Orders on the books of the larger 
companies are still heavy, and there will 
be a large carry-over into next year. The 
tendency of prices is downward, but so far 
this is noticeable principally in a shrinkage 
in the premiums that are being received by 
the smaller producers for quick deliveries 
of products. The outstanding feature in 
this industry is the strong demand from the 
railroads for rails, track fastenings and car 
repair materials. Not much new equipment 
is being bought because of delays in the 
financing of such purchases, but reserva- 
tions of tonnage made by the roads give 
assurance that there will be enormous buy- 
ing in this department as soon as the hitch 
over loans is straightened out. Cancella- 
tions from the manufacturers of automobiles 
kave been made up by increased deliveries 
to the implement plants and other similar 
industries. An easing in the pig-iron market 
is noted for the first time in years, but 
makers generally are sold up for the rest 
‘of the year and moderate commitments for 
1921 have been made with little change in 
prices, 


Building operations have undergone a 














Developed through the 
growth and experience 
of more than half a cen- 
tury 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and 
Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Melvin A. Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial 
service, organized and 
maintained at a marked 


degree of _ efficiency. 
Calls and _ correspond- 
ence are invited relative 
to the application of this 
service to local, national 
and to international re- 
quirements. 


Combined resources over 
$415,000,000 























Trusts and Savings. 





COMPLETE FACILITIES 
and PERSONAL SERVICE 


HE Northern Trust Company-Bank has this 
to offer in representing the interests of out- 
of-town banks and business men generally: 


The services of a complete banking institution, 
embracing departments of Banking, Bonds, 


This bank preserves a real personal interest in 
the financial affairs of its customers, thereby 
rendering a more helpful service. 


THE NORTHERN Trust Co.-BANK 


N. W. CORNER LASALLE & MONROE STS. 
Capital and Surplus $5,000,000 

















faint revival, because of recent reductions 
in the prices of some materials, but it is so 
late in the season that the movement can 
hardly gather much headway before the com- 
ing of severe weather. At the end of August 
building costs showed a reduction of about 
15 per cent., the first since the war closed, 
and at the first of this month the reduction 
had been nearly doubled. So far, the favor- 
able turn is principally in lumber and con- 
crete materials. The prices of brick are 
maintained and wages are no lower, al- 
though there is more surplus labor in this 
field now than at any other time in the last 
two years. There is an enormous amount 
of construction work held up and the hous- 
ing situation is becoming more serious all 
the time. An easing of money conditions 
probably would release a great deal of busi- 
ness in this line. 

The coal situation improves very slowly. 
Reserves are lacking and prices are high, 
and the only hope of avoiding serious famine 
conditions during the winter lies in the main- 
tenance of the present transportation ser- 
vice without interruption. Industrial fuel 
needs are not quite so heavy as they were 
earlier in the year, and this fact will help 
in a solution of the problem. 
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Savings deposits hold their upward course 
and an unusually large business is being 
done in bonds of small denominations and 
in odd lots of stocks for cash. These evi- 
dences of thrift are encouraging. They are 
corroborated by more careful buying on the 
part of the public, noticeable in both dry 
goods and groceries, as well as by a subsi- 
dence of the wave of luxury-purchasing 
which has been a disturbing feature of the 
economic situation for most of the time 
since the signing of the armistice. 


& 


CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL 
BANKS ELECT OFFICERS AND 
INCREASE SURPLUS 


James R. Leavell, vice-president of the 
First National Bank, St. Louis, Missouri, 
was elected vice-president of the Continental 
and Commercial National Bank of Chicago 
at the last meeting of the latter’s board of 
directors. Mr. Leavell will resign his St. 
Louis position and take up his duties with 
the Continental and Commercial on Octo- 
ber 15. 

Mr. Leavell is a native of Fulton, Missouri, 
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Service 


business. 


to our correspondents—under the direction of one 
of our Vice-Presidents—is responsible for the satis- 
factory and continued growth of our out-of-town 


We invite your inquiry regarding business relations. 


The NATIONAL (ITY BANK 





of (HICAGO 








F. A. CRANDALL, Vice-President 
S. P. JOHNSON, Assistant Cashier 


DAVID R. FORGAN, President 


BANKS AND BANKERS DEPARTMENT 


HENRY MEYER, Assistant Cashier 
R. V. KELLEY, Assistant Cashier 


























and a graduate of Randolph Macon Col- 
lege, Ashland, Virginia. He has a large 
acquaintance in the Southwest and is par- 
ticularly familiar with business conditions 
in that territory. Prior to his present con- 
nection, he was assistant cashier of the 
Mechanics American National Bank of St. 
Louis, which was one of the institutions 
merged into the First National. 

Robert J. Dunham, until recently vice- 
president of Armour & Company, has re- 
signed as director of the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank. F. W. Croll, 
treasurer of Armour & Company, was elected 
as a director to succeed Mr. Dunham. 

The board voted that $2,500,000 be taken 
from the profit account and added to the 
surplus. This makes the surplus of the 
Continental and Commercial National Bank 
$15,000,000, and leaves $3,600,000 in the 
profits account. The capital remains at 
$25,000,000. 

The directors of the Continental and Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
elected J. S. Macfarren, head of the discount 
and collateral department, as an assistant 
cashier, and Benjamin Bills as an assistant 
secretary. 

The surplus of this institution was in- 


creased from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000, mak- 
ing it equal to the capital and leaving 
$1,000,000 as undivided profits. 

The action of the two boards gives the 
Continental and Commercial institutions a 
combined capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of $54,600,000. 


THE JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


La Salle street awaits with considerable 
interest the first issue of The Journal of 
Commerce, a notable arrival among Chicago’s 
morning newspapers, scheduled to appear 
October 14. Judging from the personnel 
of its staff and the character and scope of 
its news service, it promises to be a news- 
paper of some consequence. The Journal 
of Commerce is primarily a newspaper for 
business men, and emphasizes particularly 
comprehensive financial, commercial and in- 
dustrial news. Through special wire ser- 
vice, it is announced, they will cover every 
security and commodity market known, and 
all the important news of the day will be 
featured as well. 

A. M. Lawrence, formerly publisher of 
the Chicago Examiner and at present pub- 
lisher of The Journal of Commerce of San 
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est and profit. 





To Bankers 


IHE Moline Plow Company’s Dealers’ 
Contract is an expression of our earn- 
est conviction that our own success 
depends on our constructive develop- 

ment of the two chief elements of community 
service—Retailer and Bank. 


We seek, therefore, to attract the most pro- 
gressive merchant and the best bank in each 
community, by a contract with one, and a policy 
toward the other, which offer to both an unpre- 
cedented opportunity and a mutuality of inter- 


We shall be glad to answer the inquiries 
of any bank or merchant. 
MOLINE PLOW COMPANY 


Moline, Illinois 




















Francisco, will be the editor and publisher 
of this new periodical, and Glenn Griswold, 
formerly western manager of Dow, Jones 
& Company and the Wall Street Journal, 
will be business manager. Jose Born, Sr., 
former managing editor of the New York 
Journal of Commerce, is to be managing 
editor. The editorial and special depart- 
ments will all be under the direction of 
men whose broad and _highly-specialized 
ability gives weight to their writings. There 
is George Wheeler Hinman, at one time 
publisher of the Chicago Inter-Ocean; R. A. 
Fiset, lately of the Raymond News Bureau, 
who will handle the board of trade news; 
James E. Poole, dean of stockyards writers 
and formerly connected with the Chicago 
Examiner, who will cover news of the pack- 
ing industry; Julian S. Patterson, former 
automobile editor of the Chicago Record 
Herald and of the Examiner, also advertis- 
ing manager of the Hupp Automobile Com- 
pany and official A. A. A., who will be the 
automobile editor, and R. D. Bokum, who 
will cover insurance. 

Philadelphia Public Ledger News Service 
will be used exclusively by The Journal of 
Commerce, giving readers the benefit of 
news articles and comment by a group of 
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famous authorities. On financial topics there 
will be a weekly review of world finance 
by Sir George Paish, former editor London 
Statist. B. C. Forbes will have an exclu- 
sive article twice a week; Richard Spillane, 
a “Men and Business” column every day. 
Colonel House is to write a weekly letter 
on foreign and domestic business and politi- 
cal news, and foreign happenings will be 
cabled by twenty-eight American correspon- 
dents from important points abroad, in- 
cluding such well-known men as Carl W. 
Ackerman, Seymour Beach Conger, Wythe 
Williams, and B. W. Fleisher, who will con- 
tribute news of the Orient. William Howard 
Taft will write timely letters; Frederick 
William Wile and many correspondents will 
furnish news of national events, politics and 
finance. There will be a weekly news letter 
by Gilbert Seldes on the theatre’s latest at- 
tractions, and William H. Rocap will re- 
port the sporting events of the day. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 


Directors of the First National Bank of 
Chicago have voted to increase the special 
quarterly dividend from 1 to 2% per cent. 
in lieu of payment of a quarterly dividend 
of 3 per cent. by the First Trust and Sav- 
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ings Bank, whose stock is held in trust for 
First National stockholders. This shift in 
dividends will continue until the surplus of 
the first trust has increased to $6,250,000, 
or equal to the capital. The surplus now 
is $5,500,000. 


GROWTH OF CHICAGO CHAPTER, 
A. 1. B. 


Concurrently with the occupation of its 
handsome new quarters, taking up the entire 
second and third floors at 26 North Dear- 
born street, Chicago Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking began a drive for 
increased membership, with 1,000 new names 
as the objective. This would bring the total 
enrollment up to 3,000. To the attractive- 
ness of its new quarters the solid advan- 
tages of an educational course are added, 
embracing during the present year twenty- 
seven classes in sixteen subjects. 

The Bank Man, the official publication of 
Chicago Chapter, under the editorial direc- 
tion of Frederick L. Varney, assistant man- 
ager of the service extension department 
of the Northern Trust Company, affords an 
excellent record of the chapter’s progress, 
and contains much inspirational information 
besides. 


DAN W. JONES ELECTED ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY 


Dan W. Jones was elected assistant sec- 
retary of the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany at a regular meeting of its board of 
directors recently. 

He has been in the service of the company 
since 1914 and during that time has been 
connected with nearly every one of its de- 
partments. In February, 1917, he entered 
the United States Navy and his naval ser- 
vice continued until February 1, 1919, when 
he returned to St. Louis, after winning a 
commission as ensign. 

He is the youngest son of Breckenridge 
Jones, president of the trust company, and 
is a graduate of Center College, of Dan- 
ville, Kentucky. 


FIDELITY NATIONAL MOVES INTO 
REMODELED QUARTERS 


The Fidelity National Bank and Trust 
Company of Kansas City, which has been 
using temporary wooden bank fixtures with 
chicken wire tellers’ screens during the sum- 
mer, while their former lobby was being 
remodeled, has moved into its new enlarged 
lobby. 

The new lobby, with its row of great 

















Northwest 


A BANK with resources 
of over $100,000,000 


—the leading financial in- 
stitution of its section— 
the logical clearing point 
for business intended for 


Twin City territory. 
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Minneapolis 


Capital and Surplus Ten Million Dollars 























All the Modern Languages 


Conversationally taught by native instructors, thus assuring 
correct pronunciation and accent, 


With the rapidly increasing financial and commercial rela- 
tions between America and other parts of the world, a 
knowledge of one or more foreign languages is invaluable. 


Branches in over 300 leading cities in America, Europe and 
Africa. Pupils traveling may transfer the value of their 
lessons from one city to another without additional cost, 


PRIVATE AND CLASS LESSONS—DAY OR EVENING 
Terms Reasonable. Catalogue on Application. 
TRIAL LESSON FREE 


GRAND PRIZES AT ALL EXPOSITIONS 


Che Berlitz School of Languages 


30 West 34th Street, New York 
218 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





























Corinthian columns, its air of spaciousness, 
its plate glass and white marble tellers’ 
screens, is very beautiful indeed. 

A new lighting system has been adopted 
which makes the new lobby have the appear- 
ance of being full of soft sunlight even on 
the darkest day. 

The customers of this growing bank are 
as well pleased with the new quarters as 
are the members of the Fidelity organization. 

The new lobby is one of the handsomest 
in the West. 


PROMISING BUSINESS OUTLOOK IN 
THE SOUTHWEST 


In a recent interview published in the 
Kansas City Star, W. T. Kemper, chairman 
of the board of the National Bank of Com- 
merce and Commerce Trust Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., declared that the prosperity 
of Kansas City and its trade territory has 
been underwritten for the next two years 
by the wonderful crops of this summer and 
fall. “The guarantee is good for at least 
two years,” he declared. “In what is termed 
a transition period, we are beyond injury for 
two years. Meanwhile, the soil will be 
turned and new crops sown, and the results 
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therefrom will further extend the guarantee 
of physical well-being. 

“This golden harvest embraces not only 
our most immediate trade territory, but the 
far outlying territory, that far stretch of 
country to the south and to the west that 
is more and more Kansas City’s trade ter- 
ritory. It is brought to us by the enlarged 
scope of business being transacted out of 
this city. From the wealth of these crops 
enough will come to this city, as the metrop- 
olis of the section, to make it more pros- 
perous than ever before. 

“This sort of thing is basic. We know 
our merchants will be prosperous. We can 
see why their business will be good. For 
this city we can see industrial growth ahead 
and jobbing expansion. The whole country 
knows the wonderful buying power that has 
been taken from the soil out here in the 
West. Eastern houses are coming West 
with wranch houses and branch factories. 

“There are two reasons for this great 
element of growth that is coming to Kansas 
City. Increasing freight rates has the East 
appreciating how closely and thoroughly 
Kansas City is linked by rail to this vast 
crop section. The other reason is that farm- 
ing is a real business. 











There are two times 
when you need an ac- 
count with the Commerce 


Ist: 


When you have surplus 
funds 


2nd: When you haven’t 


When you have surplus funds, you need a safe place 


to deposit. 


Our invested capital for your protection 


is fourteen and one-half million dollars. 


When you haven’t surplus funds, you sometimes need 
a place to borrow. Our resources are over $95,000,000 
—and making loans is part of our business. 


The National Bank of Commerce 





IN ST. LOUIS 





“Farmers have made more progress in 
our territory the last two or three years 
than ever before and carry on their busi- 
ness more systematically. We are proud to 
link with our agriculture and beef resources 
our oil fields and mines. But we have had 
something as good as a mine or as rich as 
the richest oil field in the tine agricultural 
schools in Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and 
Missouri. 

“With the aging of this country, our agri- 
cultural resources take on a new meaning. 
The filling of the bread basket is the big 
essential industry from now on. We are 
past the period when there was more gain 
than demand, past the period when men 
turned the soil just because they found their 
feet on the land, not because it paid. 

“The sun shines on Kansas City territory 
and shrinkage in commodity values can 
mean no disaster. Business men, everybody, 
all are prepared for such shrinkage as can 
touch their lives. 

“Meanwhile the money tension in this sec- 
tion will be relieved. Every carload of 
wheat that comes through here stands for 
new wealth created in this vicinity. The 
field crops in our immediate territory, in- 
cluding only the western part of Missouri, 


will be marketed for $1,500,000,000 this year. 
Much of this will, of course, be spent with 
the merchants of the territory, with our 
own merchants, jobbers, manufacturers. It 
is such a firm basis of prosperity that eastern 
firms are eager to share it. 

“It is gratifying to have concerns like 
the Corn Products Company stamp approval 
on our distribution facilities with a seven 
or eight million dollar investment, but we 
should not say that business will be good 
and the town prosperous because these firms 
are coming. They are coming because busi- 
ness is good—and going to be better—in 
this territory and they want to share in it. 
Our basic prosperity lies in the territory.” 

“We must capitalize our opportunity and 
prepare for expansion,” he said. _ 

Some of the things Kansas Citians should 
be thinking about, he said, were: 

Making it easier to finance new homes. 

Wholehearted support of the city plan- 
ning commission, so that it gets plans ap- 
proved before the next period of building 
expansion sets in. 

Support of plans to make Kansas City 
the musical, art and cultural center of the 
Southwest. 

The introduction of business methods and 
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Lithographing 
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makes a better impression 





must be representative, whether it be man, 
building or stationery. 

A neat, dignified lithographed letter-head is 
a most effective advertisement. 

The checks you give your customers remind 
them of you. Be sure that they represent the 
character and responsibility of your bank. 
Like all Mann products, Mann’s lithographed 
letter-heads, checks, statements, etc., are of 
the highest quality. 

Specimens gladly sent on request. 


THE CENTRAL 
NATIONAL BANK 
of Philadelphia uses 
lithographec letter- 
heads and litho- 
graphed checks exe- 
cuted by us. This 
Bank has used Mann 
products continu- 
ously for fifty-five 
years. 
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HAT part of your organization which 
comes in contact with your customers 


TTL 


Blank Books—Bound and Loose Leaf— 
Lithographing, Printing, Engraving, 
Office Stationery and Supplies 


WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
FOUNDED IN 1848 


New York Offices: 261 Broadway 
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efficiency into local public affairs, so that 
the big public projects essential to a grow- 
ing community can be carried through with- 
out needless burden to the taxpayers. 


PROPOSED MERGER IN KANSAS 


CITY 


The boards of directors of the National 
Reserve Bank and the Midwest National 
Bank and Trust Company adopted the fol- 
lowing simultaneously at their respective 
meetings preparatory to a proposed merger 
of these banks: 


It is the judgment of the board that in the 
consolidation of the interests of the National 
Reserve Bank and the Midwest National Bank 
and Trust Company of Kansas City into one 
institution, much economy of operation may be 
effected, greater net returns to stockholders be 
expected, the risk of losses be minimized, the 
investment of every stockholder be made more 
desirable, the commercial interests of Kansas 
City strengthened, the efficiency of service in- 
creased, and the prosperity of all concerned, 
including stockholders, patrons and community. 
decidedly advanced without reason for any 
valid objection from any source. 

THEREFORE, We do this day recommend to 
our shareholders the merger of the above bank- 
ing interests, and we pledge our hearty efforts 
and good-will to consummate such consolida- 
tion. We consider this opportunity logical, 
sound and desirable. We voluntarily vote this 
recommendation and express great satisfaction 
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in the unusually friendly feelings towards such 
merger upon the part of the respective in- 
terests concerned. 

It was recommended that the consoli- 
dation become effective as soon as necessary 
details could be perfected. 

It was proposed that the new merged’ 
institution be known as the Midwest Re- 
serve Trust Company—capital, $2,000,000; 
surplus. $200,000 (this will permit the 
merged bank to show approximately $17,- 
000,000 deposits.) It was proposed that 
each bank should contribute one million to- 
capital and one hundred thousand to sur- 
plus in the new institution, and that the 
remaining assets in each bank in excess of 
amount required for above capital and sur- 
plus in new bank, and after all other re- 
sources and liabilities have been provided for 
by the new institution, should be absorbed,. 
by such securities as may be selected from 
the respective banks’ assets by friendly 
agreement, the respective banks to liquidate 
such securities as each bank may elect for 
the benefit of their respective present stock- 
holders. Since such securities from both 
banks will be selected by a competent dis- 
interested umpire, it can be anticipated that 
the merged bank shall be as free from 
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any objectionable securities as it is humanly 
possible to make it. 

Each shareholder in each bank shall be 
entitled to the same number of shares in 
the merged bank as now held in his respec- 
tive bank. 

The merged bank will occupy the quar- 
ters of the National Reserve Bank, the 
southwest corner of 10th and Walnut 
Streets, the choicest location in Kansas City. 

The opportunity comes at a time when 
both banks were at the point of enlarging 
the official staffs, so no desirable talent in 
official strength will be eliminated. The 
records show the two banks to be on an 
almost even footing as to loans, reserves, 
capital, deposits and market quotations. 

The enlarged bank will be prepared to 
render better service to the community, 
greater net earnings to its shareholders, and 
it is estimated that fully one hundred 
thousand dollars per annum can be saved 
in cost of operation under the merged ar- 
rangement; its loan capacity will be ex- 
ceeded by, perhaps, only one other bank 
in the city. It would appear that this 


will leave only one Kansas City bank of 
larger capital, and this bank should be in 
sixth place in point of deposits. 

The members of the respective boards 
recommended that Messrs. Wm. Huttig, as 
chairman; P. E. Laughlin, president; C. B. 
McClusky and Harry Warren, active vice- 
presidents, and Messrs. J. F. Houlehan, J. 
H. Berkshire, Jake L. Hamon, H. E. Hut- 
tig, honorary vice-presidents, be named in 
the merged institution; mutually agree- 
able arrangements to be made as to other 
officers. The consolidated bank is to have 
a board of approximately thirty members. 

This consolidation seems particularly ap- 
propriate and a natural one, there having 
always been many close personal friend- 
ships between a large portion of the re- 
spective stockholders, while time placed the 
business of the two banks upon an almost 
even footing, the relations between the re- 
spective officers being exceptionally close 
and friendly. 

The bank will be a member bank in the 
Federal System, hence enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of both the National and State 
systems. 
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Vv. C. APPEL PROMOTED 
Vallee O. Appel, who has occupied the 
position of trust officer of the Great Lakes 
Trust Company, Chicago, has been elected 
secretary also, to succeed Alan S. Wallace 


V. C. APPEL 


Recently Appointed Secretary, Great Lakes Trust 
Company, Chicogo 


who resigned to take up another line of 
activity. 

Mr. Appel served as an officer with the 
86th Division in France up to the time of 
joining the staff of the Great Lakes Trust 
Company. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT OF THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN ST. 
LOUIS OPENS NEW QUARTERS 


The savings department of the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis opened its new 
banking rooms on September 20, at 511 
Olive Street. 

A new effect in bank decoration has been 
obtained by the architect. The pure white 
ceiling with its conventional designs of 
classical character, shading into the cream 
white of the upper walls, form a pleasing 
contrast to the restful light green marble 
effect of the side walls lower down. 

A number of large plate glass windows 
provide ample light and the net result 
gained is both pleasing and effective. 

The building formerly occupied by the 
savings department will be re-decorated 
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and remodeled and thrown into one with 
the present general banking rooms. The 
floor space thus provided will afford ample 
room for all customers of the bank to 
transact their business comfortably and 
expeditously. 

The four floors of the building at 309 
Broadway and the five floors of the build- 
ing at 511 Olive Street, will both be gone 
over by the architect with the idea of mak- 
ing all this space available for housing 
the different activities of the bank. 

The total amount of floor space thus made 
available will place the First National Bank 
in St. Louis easily in the lead in this partic- 
ular as the largest bank west of the Missis- 
sippi River, a distinction which it already 
enjoys in the total amount of its resources. 


TWIN CITY BANKING CONDITIONS 


In its October letter the Northwestern 
National Bank says: 


“Twin City bank statements published 
under the date of September 8 showed 
an increase of 17.2 per cent. in loans and 
discounts in one year’s time, and a decrease 
of 5.7 per cent. in deposits. The highest 
point in loans and discounts so far recorded 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapo- 
lis was reached on September 23, when the 
total was $108,000,000. A year ago the 
corresponding total was $31,000,000. These 
results, showing the persistent urge of 
credits, seem logical enough to those who 
have followed the trend of affairs since last 
autumn when the undernourished condition 
of the railroads became so apparent. The 
condition is an idiosyncrasy of banking 
brought about by external causes, which will 
take its place in financial history as an 
after-effect of the war. It is expected to 
disappear gradually as the major factors 
in the business alignment find their proper 
places. Widespread and uniform progress 
waits on normal transportation, price stabil- 
ization and the application of constructive 
governmental policies. 


WISCONSIN BANKS 

Total resources of Wisconsin state- mu- 
tual savings banks and trust companies on 
September 8, 1920, were $524,883,593.17, as 
compared with $517,634,613.71 on June 30 
last. Loans and discounts less rediscounts, 
were $350,567,704.29, an increase of $1,731,- 
488.73 over the June 30 figures. 
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Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By SaMvuEL SosLanD 


TRAINED credit conditions, with the 

accompanying depressing effect on 
prices of agricultural products and other 
commodities, are the dominating factors in 
the business developments in the Western 
states. Money markets in this territory are 
tighter than at any other time this year. 
This, together with the cautiousness stim- 
ulated by the numerous recessions in prices 
of commodities, is retarding general trade. 
Further improvement in crop conditions was 
witnessed the past month, but enthusiasm 
over the gratifying volume of the harvests 
was tempered by severe declines in prices, 
which are, of course, adverse to the income 
of farmers and stockmen. 

Estimates on the yields of cotton in the 
southern portion of this territory were re- 
duced during the month and there was 
some deterioration in the indicated grain 
production in the Dakotas, but the aggre- 
gate of crops in sight shows a generous 
increase over a month ago. Corn in partic- 
ular shows an increase. But corn has had 
a sharp break, being at the lowest level 
since the early part of 1917. Cotton, - too, 
slumped seriously. All feedstuffs displayed 
weakness, and even in wheat recessions pre- 
vailed in the face of enormous export buy- 
ing. 

Reports as to trade in retail and whole- 
sale lines reflect far less activity than the 
agricultural yields warrant. This, however, 
is easily explained. Oklahoma is witnessing 
agitation for the holding of cotton for 
higher prices. In Kansas, the largest wheat 
state, farmers are leading a national move- 
ment for the holding of wheat for higher 
prices. The tightness of money in the East, 
along with uncertainty there as to prices, 
is making the distributors of that great 
consuming area reluctant to purchase nor- 
mally of the harvests of the Western states. 
Having entered the new crop year with the 
largest total of loans on record, the Wes- 
tern states therefore must wait until more 


of their crops are sold in order to enjoy 
increased activity in trade. 

Large feed crops have accentuated the 
tightness which already prevailed in money 
when the new wheat harvest started. Facing 
a corn market which means a return of 
hardly 75 cents a bushel on farms, com- 
pared with an average more than 50 cents 
a bushel higher last year, producers 
of that and other feed crops are 
seeking loans for the purchase of cat- 
tle and other live stock to convert the feed- 
stuffs into meat. Had wheat been sold in 
as large a volume as expected, funds for the 
purchase of live stock would have been 
in more liberal supply. Another reason for 
the increase in the money strain arising 
from the demand for loans for the pur- 
chase of live stock is the shrinkage in the 
purchase of cattle paper by the East 
through the large stock yards loan compan- 
ies. The loan companies are disposing of 
only a fraction of the paper which they 
normally distribute, which is adding to the 
pressure for live stock money on the banks 
of the Western states. Later in the year, 
when the meat animals are converted into 
marketable fat stock, money will flow into 
the banks, but at present tightness is be- 
ing increased by the feed and live stock 
situation. 

A point which is certainly encouraging 
is the evidence that the crops in the Wes- 
tern states are not only large enough at 
the reduced prices now prevailing to liqui- 
date outstanding loans, but sufficient to pro- 
vide the basis for good business. But bet- 
terment in business will be arrested pending 
the liquidation of loans. It is probable 
that the development of easier credit con- 
ditions in the great consuming districts of 
the country, which would induce them to 
buy more of the Western crops, would be 
the signal for a turn for the better in 
business. 

Farmers are disappointed in many in- 
stances over the downward course of prices 
to an extent which is stimulating the or- 
ganization of movements to effect reforms 
in marketing methods. The formation of 
farmers’ commission houses owned by farm- 
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ers is being advocated. County farm bu- 
reaus and departments of marketing within 
state boards of agriculture are being used 
more and more with the object of eliminat- 
ing the middlemen, but there is doubt as 
to the success of these undertakings. With 
increased crops, the producers néed the as- 
sistance of the existing marketing organ- 
izations to find outlets and to finance the 
sale of their surplus. As European pro- 
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duction increases and the abnormal war- 
time buying disappears, the need for such 
assistance will be more fully appreciated. 

Prices on wheat are not so high as the 
Winter and Spring wheat growers expected. 
It is equally true that the market is not 
on as high a level as expected by a majority 
of the grain dealers and millers interested 
in that crop. Sales for export have been 
of enormous proportions, the movement to 
foreign buyers since the opening of July 
having established a new record for this 
period. However, domestic flour trade has 
been so disappointing, amounting in volume 
to hardly 50 per cent. of the capacity of 
mills at a time when sales are usually great- 
ly in excess of the maximum output, that 
the foreigner has had a minimum of compe- 
tition in making purchases. The Dakotas 
especially and the Winter wheat states as 
well have also felt lately the influence of 
the movement of new Canadian wheat, some 
of which has come to the United States ow- 
ing to the discount on Canadian exchange 
in this country. There is a strong suspicion 
in the trade that the European buyers, who 
are operating almost entirely through gov- 
ernment commissions, are using the trade 
in wheat futures to depress prices and to 
discourage domestic buying. It is an ex- 
traordinary fact that, since the reopening 
of wheat future trading, prices of the op- 
tions have been at a sharp discount under 
the cash market. The Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League, with headquarters at Kansas 
City, has asked as a result that trading 
in wheat futures be suspended. 

Live stock markets display an easy tone. 
Buying of thin stock for feeding purposes, 
while stimulated by the bearish feed price 
situation, is not as heavy as warranted by 
the yields of corn owing to the tightness 
of money and the lack of credit for live 
stock financing from the East. Efforts 
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were made during the month to obtain 
special assistance from the government. A 
national live stock financing conference was 
held at Chicago, but the net results of these 
efforts have been only to create more 
friendly sentiment toward the making of 
loans on live stock. Larger buying of hog 
products for export sent hogs to a new 
high level for the year, but the market is 
now on the downgrade and probably will 
continue to decline until the peak of the 
new crop hog movement is reached. Corn- 
fed cattle, few of which are moving, are 
at the high point of the year, but the great 
bulk of the supplies, grassers, are $1 to 
$2 lower per hundredweight than a month 
ago and at the low level of the season. 
Sheep and lambs are fully $1 lower. Horses 
and mules are irregularly lower, with de- 
pression in cotton the principal bearish in- 
fluence. Wool and hide markets continue 
unsatisfactory. 

Oil interests are increasing production, 
with a gain in the already heavy income 
from crude oil. Refiners are not witness- 
ing healthy trade conditions, and this may 
be the forerunner of a decline in crude 





from the record prices now prevailing. De- 
pression continues in copper mining. There 
is a somewhat better tone in the zinc, lead 
and coai mining districts. Sharp declines 
are quoted on lumber, with orders decreas- 
ing. The automobile business is depressed, 
with cutting of prices wielding an unsettling 
influence. Building is inactive. Labor is 
in larger supply. 

While complaints are still heard of .a 
housing shortage, the peak seems to have 
been reached on rents, and homes are mov- 
ing less actively than at any other time 
this year. Farm land trading is almost 
at a standstill, due to the tightness of money 
and the declines in the prices of farm 
products. 

Business is being readjusted to the new 
freight rates, but in such bulky commodi- 
ties as hay the sharp advances point to a 
curtailment of business. 

With greater strain in money, rates are 
naturally stronger. The bank situation, 
however, is featured by an extremely light 
supply of loanable funds at any price. It 
is doubtful if October will see any material 
improvement. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITION IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


By J. F. 


DonNELLAN 


LOWLY but surely general business on 
the Pacific Coast is being established 
on a lower price level in line with the 
widespread reaction against extortionate 
prices for foodstuffs‘and merchandise. Re- 
duction in commodity prices has not worked 
its way down fully to the ultimate con- 
sumer, however, except in a relatively few 
small articles. Present uncertain conditions 
are naturally causing hesitancy among buy- 
ers in wholesale and jobbing lines and 
creating a disposition to hold off until 
values can be ascertained. This has result- 
ed in an accumulation of goods at distribut- 
ing points, much of which involves a carry- 
ing on bank credit. Retail trade shows 
slight declines. Collections are good to fair. 
Compared with last month the condition 
of crops and ranges in California, Wash- 
ington, Idaho and Utah has improved. 
Timely rainfall in the Pacific Northwest 
has been a favorable factor. California 
canneries have finished their fruit packing 
and are now working on tomatoes. Owing 
to the large carry over from last year and 
the present scarcity of orders very few of 
the latter are being packed. Grapes are 
now the main issue in the Eastern fruit 
movement and never have such prices been 
known for grapes in California. Wine 
grapes bring $105 to $110 a ton, and while 
the car shortage is hampering the move- 
ment to some extent, shipments are being 
made at the rate of 300 cars a day. Fewer 
apples will be produced this year on the 
Coast than last year and little activity is 
moreover expected in the Northwest in the 
box apple market until the holidays. Specu- 
lative buying by Eastern buyers which is 
usually in evidence at this time of the 
year, is not present. 

Much of the wool clip is still in the hands 
of the original owners awaiting buyers and 
the lamb crop has proven a disappointment. 
Movement should soon begin in wool, how- 
ever, and prices stiffen. 
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San Francisco business men stood to 
lose in the neighborhood of $10,000,000 when 
President Menocal of Cuba issued a decree 
in September prohibiting rice imports. Un- 
der large contracts shipments of rice, most- 
ly from the Orient, had been made through 
San Francisco concerns. While en route 
the market dropped four cents a pound 
and -it is alleged the Cubans took advant- 
age of the situation, a predicament ag- 
gravated by a stevedores’ strike, to refuse 
to honor their contracts. Representations 
by the State Department however resulted 
in President Menocal lifting the ban. 

Portland was recently the scene of an 
important conference when representatives 
of Northwest lumber interests and traffic 
managers of transcontinental railroads met 
to discuss adjustment of freight rates on 
lumber to Eastern points. The two day 
session ended without any decision being 
made nor any promise of reduction extend- 
ed, but traffic officials will meet again in 
Chicago October 6 to review lumber rates. 
Lumber men contend that the present tariff 
will mean the stifling of the Northwest 
lumber industry. Before the recent ad- 
vance the Northwest Coast rate to Chicago, 
was 60 cents; yellow pine (Southern mills) 
rate was 3114 cents. The 33 1/3 per cent. 
increase in both rates makes the fir rate 
increase 20 cents as compared with a 10% 
cent increase on Southern pine. The wes- 
tern wool grower is in the same situation 
of competing in a far away market with 
producers located nearby, as also are the 
California shippers cf fresh and preserved 
fruits, and the apple shippers of Oregon. 

Preliminary estimates of gold production 
in Alaska place the amount as $1,400,000 in 
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The Puget Sound Bank and Trust Company of 
Tacoma, Wash., has recently purchased the National 
Realty Building shown above, which will hereafter be 
known as the Puget Sound Bank Building. The build- 
ing will be equipped with modern furniture and fix- 
tures and used as a banking room together with the 
bank's present three-story building which adjoins. 


the Tanner Valley placer mining district; 
interior Alaska, $2,985,000, and the Dawson 
district, $1,500,000. 


GUARANTY CELEBRATES 
THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Thirty years ago, when the financial im- 
portance of Los Angeles was an unknown 
quantity, a small group of financiers of 
that day saw a golden opportunity for a 
new bank in that city. The undertaking 
was launched October 7, 1890, when the now 
Guaranty Trust and Savings Bank opened its 
doors. The first home of the bank was in 
a little store room of _ twenty-five-foot 
frontage, in a building which was then used 
for theatrical purposes. The bank’s paid- 
up capital was $100,000 and the deposits on 
January 1, 1891, totaled $82,840, while the 
depositors numbered 664. 

Thus in harmony with the usual com- 
mencement of nearly all undertakings that 
reach eventual greatness, the bank’s be- 
ginning was small and conservative. Its 
policy was then as now, one of progress 
and conservatism—continually insuring bet- 
ter and larger facilities and increased serv- 
ive to its patrons, yet holding fast to those 
financial principles which experience has 
proven sound. 

The wisdom of this method of banking is 
demonstrated in the gradual yet successful 
growth in the amount of deposits and the 
number of customers drawn from all quar- 
ters of the Southwest. Four times the 
Guaranty has been forced to expand its 
banking quarters to accommodate its un- 
usual increase in business, and in 1913 it 
moved to its present site which is one of 
the largest and most elegantly equipped 
banking rooms in the West, comprising 
33,453 square feet of floor space in all. 

The past seven years spent in its pres- 
ent home have indeed proven prosperous 
ones. Today the capital and surplus of the 
Guaranty stand at $3,250,000, while the de- 
posits total over $32,000,000, and the de- 
positors number over 64,000. 

One of the leading factors which have 
contributed to the remarkable yet steady 
and consistent growth of the Guaranty 
Bank is permanency of management. Among 
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the little group of men who organized the 
bank thirty years ago was Dr. M. N. Avery, 
the first secretary and now its president. 
Through all its long career Dr. Avery has 
been identified with the bank in some official 
capacity, serving continuously as president 
since January, 1910. Of the other organ- 
izers, three are still faithfully serving on 
the board of directors. Many of the other 
officers and directors have been associated 
with the bank almost from its opening day. 
During all its thirty years of growth, the 
management of the bank has remained prac- 
tically unchanged. 

Another factor in the bank’s success has 
been the efficiency of its personnel. Realiz- 
ing that courteous service for every patron 
can only be secured through the selection 
of able employees who will take an interest 
in the welfare of the bank’s customers, the 
Guaranty has ever chosen with the utmost 
care the men who carry on its work. The 
introduction this year of an employees’ prof- 
it-sharing system, by means of which every 
employee shares individually and financially 


in the growth and prosperity of the bank 
has been a forwarding-looking move towards 
insuring the fullest realization of the Guar- 
anty slogan “The Bank with the Efficient 
Service.” 


BANK OF ITALY TO ISSUE NEW 
SHARES 


Under date of September 17, the Bank of 
Italy, San Francisco, and the Stockholders 
Auxiliary Corporation, sent out the follow- 
ing letter to its stockholders: 


Please be advised that it was regularly de- 
termined on the 14th instant by the board of 
directors of each of the corporations above 
named to issue the remaining ten thousand 
(10.000) combined shares of the capital stock 
of the Bank of Italy and Stockholders Auxiliary 
Corporation on July 2. 1921, and to begin re- 
ceiving subscriptions therefor at once. 

The sale price of these last 10.000 shares has | 
been fixed at two hundred ($200) dollars per 
combined share. 

While you have a prior right to subscribe 
to only one combined share of this last issue 
for every nine combined shares of such stock 
owned by you, you may feel at liberty to sub- 
scribe for as many as you desire. In case it 
will be necessary to cut you down later. we 
of course reserve the right to do so. 

Subscriptions by present stockholders to the 
shares of this issue will close January 15, 1921. 
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You are therefore earnestly requested to suv- 
scribe to said issue at your very earliest, for 
if you fail to send in your subscription before 
January 15, 1921, we shall assume that you 
do not desire to subscribe and we will imme- 
diately thereafter make other arrangements for 
the saie of the stock not subscribed for. y 

You may subscribe immediately upon receipt 
of this notice by filling in. executing and re- 
turning the one of the enclosed subscription 
agreements which you may prefer. 

Your attention is also directed to the fact 
that it is optional with the subscriber to pay 
the full amount due on his subscription at the 
time of making subscription, or on July 2, 1921. 

In the event that payment is made when 
subscribing, or before June 30, 1921, the Stock- 
holders Auxiliary Corporation will pay interest 
thereon from date of said payment to and in- 
cluding June 30, 1921, at the rate of six per 
cent. (6%) per annum. 

In order that you may have an idea of the 
basis upon which we have fixed the sale price 
of these remaining combined shares to be is- 
sued as of July 2. 1921, permit me to submit 
the following calculation : 

Present book value of the combined 

capital, surplus and undivided 

profits of both corporations 

(90,000 shares issued) approxi- 

mately $15,000,000 
Net earnings to July 1, 1921. 

excess of regular dividends of 

both corporations after reasona- 
ble deductions for depreciations 
and possible losses, ete., esti- 

mated at . 
Value of banking premises. furni- 

ture, fixtures, safe deposit 

vaults, in excess of amount car- 
ried on books. appraised by Mr. 

Wm. A. Newsom, one of the 

bank’s appraisers, at $2.186,- 

819.77, but for present purposes 

set down 
Proceeds of sale of these remain- 

ing 10,000 combined shares at 

$200 per share 2.000,000 


1,500,000 


1,500,000 


Total estimated capital, surplus 

and undivided profits of both 

corporations when all of the 

100.000 shares are issued, July 

2, 1921 $20,000,000 

Or $200 Per Share. 

As you will note, the foregoing estimate 
does not include anything by way of good-will. 
which, as your own good judgment will dictate. 
should attach to the deposits of approximately 
$135.000,000 of the Bank of Italy (a business 
that has now attained a monthly normal earn- 
ing power of upwards of $200,000), and to the 
deposits of appro~imately $30.000,000 of the 
several thriving banks controlled by the Stock- 
holders Auxiliary Corporation. 

Thanking you for your continued co-operation 
and urging you again to advise us as to your 
desire with reference to this proposed issue as 
soon as possible, so that we may be in a posi- 
tion to determine what shares will be available 
for sale to our friends who are not yet stock- 
holders, I am. 

Yours very respectfully, 
A. P. GIANNINI, President. 


Gross deposits of the Bank of Italy on 
September 12, 1919, were $106,287,399.92. 
On September 12, 1920, they were $133,324,- 
217.17, an increase during the year of $27,- 
036,817.25, or about 25.4 per cent. 


EXIT THE LADIES’ CAGE 


The following item appeared in a recent 
issue of the Los Angeles Times: 
The First National Bank is taking the Nine- 
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line and it is loaded with facts. 


resources of the Cuban Republic.” 


Send at once for descriptive matter. 





THE HISTORY OF CUBA 


By Willis Fletcher Johnson 
Answers Countless Questions 


HE History of Cuba will supply the information about our next door 
M neighbor which Americans who want to do business with Cuba need. 
It tells about sugar and politics and everything else. It doesn’t possess a dull 


The President of Cuba, Mario G. Menocal, writes to the author: “In 
acknowledging with sincere thanks, the receipt of a copy of your great ‘His- 
tory of Cuba,’ I desire to congratulate you heartily on your consummation of a 
work of remarkable completeness and accuracy. 
more than four centuries is admirably sustained, though doubtless, for obvious 
reasons, most interest will naturally center upon the fourth and fifth volumes, 
with their broad scope of treatment of the history and of the multifarious 


The Hon. Rafael Montoro, the “Castelar of Cuba,” says: 


with great interest the five volumes of ‘The History of Cuba,’ I take pleasure 
in reiterating to you my cordial congratulations for your admirable work, 
which will doubtless be considered by all competent readers as the most cer- 
tain guide for those who really desire to become acquainted with our country. 
The fifth volume is an exact and compendious exponent of Cuba's resources, 
and a mine of useful information for those who have occasion to know them.” 


B. F. BUCK & COMPANY, Inc., Publishers 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The entire narrative of 
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teenth Amendment literally. It has abolished 
the ladies’ cage, which was instituted to spare 
the gentler protected sex from waiting in line 
with the men at the general cages. Now, how- 
ever, they are all for equality, both ways, the 
ladies must use the general cages. and women 
tellers have also been introduced to wait upon 
the men. 

But it must be admitted the arrangement 
is quite agreeable to all concerned. The ladies 
are quite content to be treated as fellow-men. 


PACIFIC COAST CONDITIONS 


The Seattle National Bank in the October 
number of “Current Commerce” says: 


A general survey of national conditions 
shows that the Pacific Coast is more favor- 
ably situated than almost any other section. 
Seattle’s big industrial crisis came with the 
closing of ship construction and the necessary 
readjustment following this has largely been 
accomplished. Eastern industrial communities 
are now experiencing similar crises in re- 
adjusting their basic enterprises to the new 
order and until this process is completed there 
must naturally exist a period of unrest and 
agitation. 

The Pacific Northwest, however, has already 
passed through its roughest weather and is 
now an area of comparative calm except for 
some under-currents which may reach this sec- 


tion from other storm centers. Industrial de- 
fiation here has apparently reached a point of 
comparative safety and there should soon 
follow a genuine growth along substantial and 
permanent lines. Local manufacturing will 
be stimulated by the increase in freight rates 
which adds to the distribution cost of market- 
ing Eastern products on the Coast. The de 
velopment of the water resources of this re- 
gion will provide an abundance of power. so 
that its industries will not be forced to depend 
upon supplies of coal or oil. 

The reclamation of vast tracts of arid lands. 
which is now in contemplation. will add to 
the food supply of this region and enable it 
to support a larger industrial population. These 
conditions, with the wealth of raw material 
produced in the Northwest and directly avail 
able by importation from the Orient, ultimately 
promise a large industrial development. 


MONTANA BANKS 


Montana state and private banks and 
trust company had total resources on 
September 8 of $125,302,452.09, an in- 
crease of $1,165,908.36 over the June 30 
figures. The average reserve was 19.9 per 
cent. as compared with 19.6 per cent. on 
June 30, a surplus of $4,461,085 over the 15 
per cent. required. 

















Dominion of Canada 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


HE activities of the Canadian banks in 

Cuba, in South America and in Wall 
Street as well as in the neighboring domin- 
ion of Newfoundland have been regarded 
by the public with some dissatisfaction be- 
cause of the feeling that they were em- 
ploying Canadian funds in foreign fields and 
that the home borrower was being dis- 
criminated against for the purpose of ad- 
vancing foreign credits. This feeling has 
heen more pronounced recently because of 
the tightening of industrial and commercial 
1oans in Canada in keeping with the policy 
which has been general in the United States 
but which has perhaps been more acute in 
this country because of the “peak load” 
which comes when agricultural demands 
pyramid for the handling of the Western 
wheat crop. 

The bank statement for August, which 
represents the position of the banks on 
the verge of the big crop movement is 
therefore, interesting under analysis as in- 
dicative of the effort to concentrate financial 
resources for crop purposes and of the 
policy towards foreign fields under the 
strain—a strain greater than usual this year 
owing to the big proportions of the crop 
itself and the high market value. The 
Winnipeg Free Press has authoratively esti- 
mated the value of the grain crops of the 
three prairie provinces at $1,013,300,000, 
which is a far larger sum than represented 
by any previous crop and the bulk of the 
yield is for export and must be moved ex- 
peditiously in the best interests of the 
whole country. 

For some months, therefore, the banks 
have been checking current loans for other 
than agriciltural purposes but the fact 
that such loans, which now total $1,385,- 
000,000 are $373,000,000 greater than a year 
ago would indicate that business has not 
suffered. This is emphasized from the pub- 
lic standpoint by the fact that savings de- 
posits, which total $1,261,000,000, have only 


expanded by $65,000,000 in the same period. 
Thus it is evident that to meet the de- 
mands of trade, commerce and agriculture 
the banks have had to look to other sources 
than the funds of the depositing public of 
Canada. 

The call loans of the Canadian banks 
in Wall Street are usually the first thing 
that the critics point to as evidence of 
the fact that funds are employed abroad 
which should be at the disposal of borrow- 
ers at home. These loans, amounting to 
$193,000,000, are slightly higher than a year 
ago, but it is significant that they were cut 
down by $9,000,000 during August and by 
more than $16,000,000 in July. This recall- 
ing of such funds at the crop season is 
submitted by the banks as justification of 
their policy as they point out that in no 
other field can they make loans which can 
be called immediately. Call loans in Canada 
are in fact not call loans in the same 
sense as they are not immediately available. 

The suggestion that Canadian funds are 
employed in other foreign fields to the dis- 
advantage of Canadian borrowers proves to 
be a boomerang on the evidence of the bank 
statement. Loans abroad are only $147,- 
000,000 as compared with foreign deposits 
of $238,000,000, although the latter figure 
might have to be discounted to some ex- 
tent on the basis of borrowed funds car- 
ried on deposit. Further, attention may be 
called to the fact that, while foreign loans 
have increased by $54,000,000 in the past 
year, foreign deposits have expanded by 
$118,000,000 in the same period. 

Other foreign relations do not appear as 
significant in relation to this discussion. 
Balances with United Kingdom banks are 
$16,000,000 and with foreign banks $66,- 
500,000, a total of $83,000,000, while United 
Kingdom banks have on deposit $6,500,000 
and foreign banks $42,500,000, a total of 
$49,000,000. 


* 7 +. 

The break in commodity prices has not 
proven embarrassing to the Canadian banks 
to any serious degree. Some months ago a 
general understanding was reached that the 
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top of the price movement was being 
reached in relation to public opinion and 
public buying power and a policy of cur- 
tailment of credits for anything like specu- 
lative purposes has since been enforced. 
Transportation is perhaps a more import- 
ant factor at the moment, not only in re- 
lation to the movement of the new crop, 
but because of delays in deliveries to the 
consumer of such commodities as_ timber 
products which have necessitated extensions 
of credit at a time when funds would be 
coming in for seasonal use in moving the 
crop. 

The banks have an arrangement under the 
War Measures Act, which is still in force, 
for the raising of special credits by the 
use of government legals and recourse may 
be made to this if the steps already taken 
have not been sufficient to provide funds for 
the crop movement. However, it is 
significant that the August bank statement 
shows that during that month the banks 
improved their relationship with the gov- 
ernment to the extent of reducing their ob- 
ligations by nearly $17,000,000. At the 
same time loans on public securities which 
include paper on which British government 
war orders were financed were reduced by 
over $800,000. These public _ securities, 
which still total over $200,000,000 have 
been reduced by $52,500,000 during the year, 
while holdings of Dominion Government se- 
curities by the banks have been cut down 
to $117,000,000, a reduction during the year 
of over $156,000,000. 


& 


JOINS NATIONAL CITY 


Vere Brown has resigned from the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce to become a 
member of the Committee of Executive 
Managers of the National City Bank, of 
New York. He has been superintendent of 
Central Western Branches since May, 1911, 
and is well known throughout the West for 
his leadership in bringing about a better 
understanding between the farmers and the 
banks and his interest in perfecting the 
methods of farming and the development 
of cattle raising. His articles on “Rural 
Credits,” “The Farmer and th: Bank” and 
many other activities, particularly in Red 
Cross work during the war, are familiar to 
all Westerners. 
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“CANADA’S POSSIBILITIES” 

The Royal Bank of Canada, which has 
extended its banking facilities to the 
United States, has issued a pamphlet con- 
taining facts about Canada, in which Ameri- 
can corporations seeking new locations are 
most likely to be interested. “Canada’s pos- 
sibilities” is the title of the publication, and 
it deals with Canada’s industries, finances, 
government, banking system, and reviews 
at the same time the opportunities await- 
ing the investor in the individual provinces 
of the Dominion. 


GREAT WEST BANK 


While stock in the Great West Bank of 
Canada has been on the market in Sas- 
katchewan for some weeks, it is in Eastern 
Canada that the greatest purchases have 
been made. W. R. Phillips, one of the 
promoters of the bank, declares that $1,500,- 
000 has been underwritten to an eastern 
group of financial men. This stock will 
be distributed in England, Eastern Canada 
and the New England States. 


BANK IN THE RIGHT 

Replying to the contention of J. C. 
Gwynn, liquidator of the Dominion Trust 
Company, Vancouver, that the Royal Bank 
has advanced loans without having made 
complete enquiry into the standing of the 
company in respect to its real duties, a 
letter was presented to the court by A. 
Bull, counsel with Sir Charles Tupper, K.C., 
for the defendant. This was written under 
date of November 11, 1913, bearing the seal 
of the Dominion Trust and enclosing a list 
of shareholders. The letter showed that 
legal opinion had been given as to the cor- 
rectness of the list of shareholders present- 
ed to the bank at the time the money was 
borrowed by the company. 


COMMERCE STAFF CHANGES 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce has an- 
nounced some important changes in its field 
of operations. The changes have followed 
the retirement of Vere C. Brown, who has 
been superintendent of central western 
branches since May, 1911. Winnipeg will 
now become the headquarters of a new and 
more compact superintendency, which will 
cover Alberta and the Peace River branches. 

The new superintendents appointed are 
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C. W. Rowley, over the branches in Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan, and J. B. Corbet, 
superintendent of the branches in Alberta 
and the Peace River district. 


THE BANK OF TORONTO 


The Bank of Toronto has opened a 
branch at 928 College Street, Toronto, just 





east of Dovercourt Road, under the man- 
agement of F. R. LeRoy. 

The new branch will be known as the Col- 
lege and Dovercourt Branch. 

The bank has established a regular branch 
at Churchbridge, Sask., under the manage- 
ment of C. C. Eddy, replacing the temporary 
service formerly given at that point. 


ay 


Some Problems of the Mutual Savings 
Banks 


Results of an Investigation Made by Savings Bank Association 


THE Savings Bank Association of the 
State of New York has been mak- 
ing an investigation of the complaints 
about mutual savings banks made both 
by depositors and non-depositors. This 
is information which it has always been 
difficult to obtain owing to the unwil- 
lingness of depositors to express them- 
selves frankly. Some of the results ob- 
tained will prove of interest to readers 
of Tue Bankers MaGazine. 
“Indifference and a gruff attitude of 
the personnel,” is a reason given by an 
Italian for discounting his account, and 


he went on to say: “I suppose they 
could make the service as prompt and as 
courteous as any other banking estab- 
lishment. They ought to be glad and 
in a way thankful that I let them have 
my money. They invest it, give a small 
part of the profits and keep the rest. 
Why, therefore, such a cumbersome sys- 
tem, such indifference and that gruff 
attitude of the personnel? I tell you— 
you have no idea unless you go through 
the mill yourself.” 

Indifference and lack of cordiality 
were perhaps the most frequent com- 
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plaints heard, although many criticisms 
were also made of the slow service and 
red tape. One depositor stated: “The 
delay and long waiting are something 
awful.” Some colored depositors com- 
plained that no colored clerks were em- 
ployed by savings institutions in colored 
neighborhoods. 

On the other hand many depositors 
were found who had no complaints to 
make and were well pleased with the 
service rendered. 

The experience of an Italian is re- 
ported by the Association’s Bulletin as 
follows: 


An Italian who had withdrawn his money 
from a savings bank said: “I felt like a 
crook every time I went there.” When 
questioned as to why he withdrew his ac- 
count, he said: “The reason is pure and 
simple—I got sick and tired of the whole 
gang.” Nevertheless in spite of accumu- 
lated instances of indifference, discourtesy 
and “suspicious looks,” he kept his account 
in this bank from 1913 until February, 1920. 
When he needed money, he found the im- 
pediments so numerous that he used “to go 
and borrow money from friends instead of 
getting some of my own.” During rush 
hours this bank never opened an extra win- 
dow. Once he used the middle initial in 
his signature and a withdrawal was refused 
without explanation. He left, greatly puz- 
led, especially since both he and his father 
were well known at the institution. The 
next day after a long wait he withdrew his 
entire account. ‘Then he deposited his 
money in another bank, where he was taken 
into the private office of the assistant sec- 
retary, who shook hands with him and talked 
with him while the formalities of opening 
an account were gone through. “I felt like 
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a man,” he said. As illustrative of how 
the methods of one bank reflect wrongfully 
on other institutions he completed his re- 
marks with this statement: “Well, you will 
find the same thing in every savings bank.” 


Another complaint is reported as fol- 
lows: 


One Italian had an experience with a bank 
evidently due to the inability of the bank 
employees to understand what he really 
wanted. He had occasion to require a 
bond of a surety company, which asked him 
to secure a certificate from his savings 
bank to the effect that he was a depositor. 
He waited in line nearly all day explaining 
at the various windows what he wanted, but 
was met with a denial each time. Then he 
left believing his broken English was the 
source of trouble. Later in the afternoon 
he returned with a friend who spoke Eng- 
lish well, but met with a similar refusal to 
give the required certificate. Eventually 
his persistence obtained the statement, but 
on presentation to the surety company the 
latter refused acceptance for the purpose in- 
tended. He then went to another bank in 
which he had a deposit about one-quarter 
the size of that in the first bank, secured a 
certificate in a short time, and presented it 
to the bonding house which accepted the 
document without hesitation. When asked 
if he had any suggestions as to how sav- 
ings banks might improve their facilities, he 
said: “What is the use of trying to do 
more, if they cannot do what they are 
supposed to do, and do it right?” 


The Savings Bank Association is 
doing a constructive work in analyzing 
these complaints and in taking steps to 
bring them to the attention of the banks 
so that changes may be made where 


feasible. 


We 








